



































in the shops 





Window 


“Mary Jackson Lee will show 
you on these pages each month 
the best of the new things found 






































Shopping 


We cannot purchase for you, but 

for your convenience the address 
of the shop mentioned is given at 
the end of each item 




















STURDY, flamboyant flowers 
such as zinnias, marigolds, asters, 
and the like, which seem over- 
powering in a glass vase, look their 
best in a copper or brass bowl. 
Ideal for this purpose is the old 
Syrian copper bowl shown in 
Figure 1. These bowls are more 
than a hundred years old and 
were used originally as basins for 
the ceremonious washing of hands 
before a Mohammedan _ meal. 


They are 143” 


in circumference, 





FIG. I 


stand 5” high, and bear a char- 
acteristic primitive Oriental de- 
sign. They could be used per- 
fectly, also, for fruit or ferns. 
Price, $30.00, postpaid. — Ewin 
AND Ewin, 667 Madison Avenue, 
fe ge on 


NO traveler to foreign parts, no 
household, and no office should be 
without a globe of the world for 
reference, and yet we have not 
always the room or the desire to 
keep such a large object in evi- 
dence. Consequently there has 
been a real need for a globe of the 
very new collapsible type shown 
in Figure 2. This globe is the 
result of three years of experi- 





FIG. 2 








mentation by a Japanese inventor, 
and not only is excellently made 
but accurate in every detail, hav- 
ing been checked by geographers 
at Oxford and Clark Universities. 
It is made of especially treated 
Habutai silk and is assembled by 
hand, much of it being hand- 
printed. An added advantage for 
something so frequently handled 
is that it is washable. As pictured 
it measures 10” indiameter, and the 
box which holds it, when deflated, 
with the stand, which folds flat, 
measures 73” x 43”. It is patented 
and costs but $4.00, postpaid, east 
of the Mississippi, or $4.25 to points 
west and Canada. — Miss Caro- 
LINE Gorpon, 43 Bailey Road, 
Arlington, Massachusetts. 


WHEN one becomes a little 
weary of winter weather, and 
spring seems very ‘far behind,’ 
nothing is so cheering as to make 





FIG. 3 


plans for the necessary refurbish- 
ing of the country house. If fresh 
wallpaper is one of the items on 
your list, you will be interested, 
I am sure, in a delightful new 
paper Figure 3) just off the 
presses, the design for which was 
taken from an old toile. There are 
several color schemes from which 
to choose: three tone-on-tone 
printings, sepia, green, and old 
mulberry; and six multicolor 
printings, all in charming soft 
colors. This paper is washable, 
18” wide, and but $1.00 the roll, 
postpaid. —A. H. Jacoss Com- 
PANY, 119 West 33rd Street, N.Y.C. 
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I MUST begin my description of 
the table in Figure 4 by telling 
you that it is tiny, almost minia- 
ture in size. That one feature 
alone gives it amazing charm, but 
it has in addition the sophistica- 
tion and flair so often found in 
furniture of French inspiration. 


FIG. 4 


This is decidedly for a feminine 
room, where elegance and dainti- 
ness are more important than 
practical sturdiness. Can you not 
picture it, as shown, for after- 
dinner coffee and smoking, beside 
a small love seat, a bergére or 
chauffeuse? And it would be 
equally effective in a_ boudoir 
beside a chaise longue. \t is made 
of hard wood and comes in a 
maple finish, and also in ma- 
hogany, which I much _ prefer 
because it is quite brown, like wal- 
nut, and is well rubbed. The table 
is 153” high, 14” wide, and 7” 
deep, and has, as you probably 
have noticed, a drawer, which is 
5x 7” inside. Packed to send by 
express collect, it sells for $14.50. 
— Mapouin M. MapeELsDEN, 825 
Lexington Avenue, N. Y.C. 





FIG. § 


EVERYONE who has been to 
Venice remembers the little brass 
horses which have ridden for 


centuries on the sides of the 





gondolas holding the black cord 
by which one steadies one’s self in 
climbing in or out. They bring 
back many memories of still 
lagoons and carved palaces, and 
the large ones shown in Figure 5 
are the exact size — 83” high — 
of those used on the gondolas. 
They also come direct from 
Venice and, being of heavy brass, 
make most excellent book ends. 
Their associations as well as their 
natural charm appeal even to 
those who have never glided along 
the Grand Canal, and in these 
days, when there is such an 
obvious oversupply of quite 
meaningless book ends, it is a 
relief to find a pair that is really 
distinctive. In certain rooms they 
may also be effectively used as 
mantel ornamenis, and the larger 
ones are heavy enough to make 
practical doorstops. The larger 
horses cost $12.50 a pair, postpaid, 
and the smaller ones, standing 6” 
high, are $5.75. — Brick OVEN 
TAVERN, 40 Joy Street, Boston. 





FIG. 6 


LAMPS for the bedroom or 
dressing-room are the most diffi- 
cult of all lamps to find, for while 
they must be dainty, at the same 
time they must avoid the evils of 
insipidity. The lamps shown in 
Figure 6 achieve the happy 
medium with great success. They 
are of white opalescent glass, as 
feminine as you could desire, but 
their simplicity of design, their 
excellent proportions, and the 
smart shades give them unusual 
distinction. The shades are of pale 
lavender dotted organdie over 
flesh silk, and when lighted the 
lamps take on a delightful pinkish 
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The drawing room in the town home of Frederick R. Thorns, 1 Gracie 
Square, New York. Its Mohawk Chenille carpeting confers an appro- 


priate degree of luxury and distinction upon the floor. 


to fit around the hearth without cutting. 


It was woven 


THE EXPRESSIVENESS OF CHENILLE 


As exemplified in this gracious town home 


MONG the many advantages of Mo- 
hawk Chenille is 
utterly charming quality of expressiveness. 
Its adaptability is indeed amazing. What- 


its unique and 


ever the décor — whether dominantly mod- 
ern or quietly lovely in the manner of the 
Georges — Mohawk Chenille carpeting seems 


‘ 


to “mirror” it perfectly. It conveys subtly 
the impression of having been loomed ex- 


pressly for its surroundings. 


Beyond this, there is a feeling of quiet 
repose and comfort in its lustrous deep pile 
that blends with a relaxed mood. And its 
color possibilities, of course, being almost 
without limit, insure a nice harmony with its 
furnishings and appointments. 


Mohawk Chenille is the most “flexible” 
of woven floor coverings. Mohawk weaves its 
Chenilles in any specified width up to thirty 
feet and in any required outline, however ir- 
regular. This means that seams can be en- 





tirely avoided and the room thus made to 
appear larger than it is, the expanse of 
carpet beauty being unbroken throughout 
its length and breadth. 


Mohawk’s skilled colorists can match any 
desired shade or repeat any motif. Thus, 
special symbols, crests or decorative themes 
can be had in Chenille. 


The Mohawk Carpet Mills manufactures 
Chenille carpets — and rugs — in a great 
variety of grades of varied pile depths. It 
maintains on its staff experts capable of col- 
laborating with your decorator and furni- 
ture dealer. Wherever special designs are de- 
sired, or special colors are to be matched, 
these experts will also submit individual 
designs and color samples — through the 
dealer of your choice. An investigation of 
Chenille will reveal to you its remarkable 
possibilities for the close expression of the 
personality of your home. 








An interesting bit of detail in the recep- 


tion hall of the Thorns home, showing 
the Mohawk Chenille stair carpeting. 




















90 THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


These unique fireplace accessories are 























JACKSON'S : 2. Si FIR 


; LOG E 
N 1827, when the Wm. H. Jackson Company began 
—) — — —".' > manufacturing Fireplace Accessories for America’s 
“first families”, roaring fires were the fashion, and we turned to our hearths for heat as well as cheer. 
Today, our homes are amply heated and in those which are most modernly furnished we find a new ™ ‘ 


type of “fire” which is as inviting in July as in December... a fire which warms the cockles of the heart 
without running up the thermometer. ~ Jackson’s Electric Log Fires reproduce the lively flicker and warm, 
friendly glow of a burning fire to perfection. You will be amazed at their naturalness. They are a 
delightful decoration for any hearth, even when they are not lighted. ~ Jackson's Electric Log Fires may be 
had with either “birch” or “oak” logs and with or without Electric Heating Elements. Prices from $85.00. 
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now more easily within your reach 


a, a, OUR home is your 

Ke castle, and your hearth 
is the symbol of your hospitality. Adorn it! 
Add to its beauty and interest! Give it a hand- 
some setting and fine appointments, that the 
hours you spend before it may be more plea- 
surable, and that it may truly reflect the 
comfort and luxury of your home. ~ You 
will find the Fireplace Accessories shown 
here eminently suited to this purpose. Their 
beauty is exceptional; their quality is out- 
standing. They are the creations of an or- 
ganization of highly skilled artists and artisans 
—an organization which, for more than a 
century, has made a fine art of glorifying the 
hearth. ~ The standards of design and crafts- 
manship which are traditional with the House 
of Jackson are famous throughout the land. 
They have won the admiration and patron- 
age of America’s most discriminating and 
distinguished families. ~ Jackson’s mantels, 
andirons, screens, and other fireside fittings 
exalt the hearth to the status of an objet d’art 
—providing a quality of beauty and interest 
which makes the fireplace the dominant de- 
corative feature. ~ In the past the Wm. H. 
JacksonCompany’sFireplaceAccessorieshave 
been obtainable only through Jackson’s own 
Galleries in New York 
and Chicago.~ Now 
however, for the greater 
convenience of its patrons, 
the Wm.H.JacksonCom- 
pany has also arranged 
distribution of its products 
through the exclusive rep- 
resentatives listed here. 





ee 





Jackson’s Folding Fire Screens are obtainable in 
a great variety of beautiful Period and Mod- 
ern designs to complement the various styles 
of mantels and interiors. Prices from $55.00. 


JACKSON 




















JACKSON'S 


i These leading establishments, long known for the scope and \ 





ROLLING 


The Jackson patented Rolling Fire Screen is a 
perfect protection against flying sparks and embers. 
It covers the entire fireplace opening, if desired, 


FIRE SCREEN 


ae \ 


and may be raised and lowered at will by means 


of a noiseless, endless chain running on fibre 
gears. The screen is made of fine, flexible wire 
mesh and is contained in a brass housing which 


is permanently attached just behind or below 
the lintel of the fireplace. Prices from $35.00. 

















character of their service, now bring to you, as exclusive 
representatives, the famed creations of the House of Jackson: 
Baltimore Denver 
J. G. VALIANT COMPANY DENVER DRY GOODS COMPANY 
~ ~ 
Cincinnati Detroit 
THE A. B. CLOSSON JR. COMPANY THE MARTIN-GIBSON COMPANY 
~~ ~ 
Cleveland Philadelphia 
THE STERLING & WELCH COMPANY J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 
a ~~ 
Dayton St. Louis 
THE A. B. CLOSSON JR. COMPANY SCRUGGS-VANDERVOORT-BARNEY 
L Washington 
™ J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 


COMPANY 


2 West 47th Street, New York 
318 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Drominent families im the soctat register 
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Louis X VI Bouillotte Table 


Complete with Removable Top 





ANTIQUES 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


BOSTWICK-TREMAN, INC. 
694 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 














is INTERIOR 
| DECORATION 


FOUR MONTHS 
PRACTICAL 
TRAINING COURSE 


Authoritative training in selecting 
y 


— 


and assembling period and modern 
furniture, color schemes, draperies, 
lamp shades, wall treatments, etc. ff 


Faculty of leading decorators. 
Personal assistance throughout. 
Cultural or Professional Courses. 


start Feb. 4th - Send for Catalog 5R 


Home Study Course 
starts at once - Send for Catalog 5F 


_— 





Resident Day Classes 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF ; 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


578 Madison Avenue, New York City 


( ZAee |< | CORAM |<! fC RMAN 6" FSR 





IVY 
STAND 


Wrought 


Iron 


Green or 
Black 
Finish 
$5.00 





Stand 20” long, 


1214” high 
Turquoise blue Pots 414” Gaal, 414" wide 
$1.50 each 
Ivy Plants $1.50 each 
Expressage collect 


MRS. WILTBANK 


764 Madison Avenue New York City 











CLARENCE H. WHITE 
SCHGDL or PHOTGGRAPHY 


Small classes offering training for artistic pho- 
sagsephy- Catalogue. Mrs. Clarence H. White, 
recto 








460 West 144th St., New York. 


cast. They are 18” high, $6.00 
each, express collect, and the 
shades are $7.00 each. — BApué, 


Inc., 15 East 48th Street, N. Y.C. 





FIG. 7 


THE tiles in Figure 7, bearing 
the signs of the Zodiac, were orig- 
inally designed to be set into fire- 
places. They are, however, such 
attractive bits of ceramic art in 
the rich subdued tones of old 
mural tiles — green, brown, yel- 
low, orange, blue, and white — 
that they make entertaining, if 
trivial, birthday remembrances. 
And indeed they are worth treas- 
uring, for they reproduce in design 
and fine hand workmanship highly 
prized medieval specimens. You 
cannot be sure of obtaining a 
special month in a special color, 
but you will not be disappointed 
with whatever you draw. The 
tiles cost seventy-five cents each, 
postpaid. There are twelve in the 
series, of course, and they go 
as follows: Capricorn, Dec. 23- 
Jan. 20; Aquarius, Jan. 21-Feb. 19; 
Pisces, Feb. 20-March 21; Aries, 


March 22~-April 20; 
21-May 21; Gemini, 
June 21; Cancer, June 22-July 23; 
Leo, July 24-Aug. 24; Virgo, 
Aug. 25-Sept. 23; Libra, Sept. 24- 
Oct. 23; Scorpio, Oct. 24—Nov. 22; 
Sagittarius, Nov. 23-Dec. 22. — 
CauMan, Inc., 795 Madison Ave- 
sue, N. Y.C. 


Taurus, April | 
May 22- | 


AND in planning new things for 
the country house, you will be 
sure to remember some spot where 
one more occasional table is 
needed, or a bedroom which would 
be infinitely more comfortable if 
a bedside table were added. The 
little spool table shown in Figure 
8 will serve either purpose with 
grace and utility, and is an ex- 
cellent table as well for the smaller 
city apartment. It stands 27” 
high, with top 23” x 16’, and has 
a convenient drawer. It may be 


had in either maple or gumwood, 


COPPER .. PEWTER..IRON.. 





Something Different! 





No. HC611 —A modern necessity of 
ancient mold: This little “Vodka” 
Electric Lamp of hand-beaten brass or 
copper would be just the thing for the 
boudoir. Height 8” over-all. 
Postpaid, $3.00 


Be PALESCHUCK 
“The House of Metal Ware” 


22 Allen Street |New York City 
Send for catalog H33 


ANTIQUES AND REPRODUCTIONS IN BRASS .. 





























Genuine Reed Furniture 


We are constantly furnishing Prominent Homes, Hotels, Clubs, and 
Yachts with the Most Distinctive Reed and Rattan Furniture. 


WEATHERPROOF FURNITURE FOR THE OUTDOORS 
New Catalogue of Reed Furniture sent for 25c 


Specialists 
in Sun-Parlor 
urnishings 


The REED SHOP Inc. 


Imported 
——— 
rics 


117 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
BEAUX ARTS BUILDING, PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


sporting cocktails 





scarlet makes gay the 
coats of these drivers and 
riders, theirspirited horses 
are brown, white and 
black. a jolly quartet 3 of 
each in the dozen. 12.00 
dozen. 


at fine shops or direct 
have you our catalog? 


pitt petri, importer 
incorporated 
378 delaware ave., buffalo, n. y. 








Lovely Spanish Linen Lace 
—excellent value 


This very attractive new Luncheon Set witha 
graceful design. in saglades runner, 18 x 36” and 6 


0.50. Additional mats, $1 ea. 
Bookter H on request 


84 North Avenue 
New Rochelle, N. Y- 


mats, 12 x 18' 


LINEN SHOP 
















GIFTS 
For the NEW BABY 
Hand Made, Embroid- 
ts, $2.25; 


gertrudes $1.25 up; 
knitted bonnets 
7 ae. Postpaid in 





32 Brattle Street, 











Cambridge, Mass. 
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Earty AMERICAN FurNITURE BY CHARAK SEEMS TO INTRODUCE INTO ITS SURROUNDINGS AN 
ATMOSPHERE THAT IS DELIGHTFULLY HOMELIKE, FRIENDLY. 


THE steadily growing popularity 





This sturdy Colonial Straight-front Desk 
may be had either in mahogany or maple. Itis authentic in 
design, true in craftsmanship, and unsurpassed in quality of 
Materials employed in its construction. 


of Early American Furniture is due in part to 
the attractiveness of the furniture itself, and 
in part to its adaptability to almost any style of 
home. Charak reproductions are absolutely 
true to type, are of the finest quality of ma- 
terials and workmanship, and yet moderate in 
cost. If your dealer or decorator cannot show 
you Charak Furniture we suggest that you 
call at any of our showrooms or, if that is 
not convenient, send for a copy of our inter- 
esting little book —‘“‘The Charak Primer’. 


CHARAK FURNITURE COMPANY, Inc. 


Faithful Reproductions of Colonial and 
Early American Furniture in Mahogany and Maple 


Purchases made through your decorator or dealer 


FACTORY AT BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON 


go Clarendon St. 


SHOWROOMS 
NEW YORK, One Park Ave. 


LOS ANGELES 
R. G. BINGHAM, 7216 Beverly Blvd. 





1 PRIMER 


COLONtAL 
FURNITUR, 

















To lovers of fine Colonial 
Furniture, we would 
suggest your sending for 
this little Primer. It 
contains a brief story of 
Charak Reproductions in 
the American Home of to- 
day, and we will gladly 
mailittoy ou upon request. 


PHILADELPHIA — - 


2209 Chestnut St. 
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Distinctive Furniture for Roof Terraces, 
Sun Rooms and Yachts 
Rattan Settee and two Chairs (box spring seats)... $120 
én muslin. Wrought sron, tele-top table-$45. 
(Crating snciuded) 


t 
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INTERIORS 


15 EAST 48th STREET ” NEW YORK 














Order Out of Disorder! 


This handy Desk File will chase 
the chaos from your correspond- 
ence. Two compartments .. . 
one for incoming, the other for 
outgoing mail. Decorated with 
an attractive English Hunting 
Scene. Available in any color to 
match your decorative scheme. 
Sent postpaid...........$4.20 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE 
FOR WOMAN’S WORK 


541 Madison Avenue New York 

















COLORTORNE 


FURNITURE SHOPS-INC 
193 LEXINGTON AVE-NY. 








NEW REFECTORY TABLE 
of Decorative Art 
Serve lunch forfour or play bridge. 
Height 26”; Closed 24” x 16”; 
Open 43” x 16”; Unfinished $14.00. 
Finished in maple, walnut or ma- 
| hogany $17.00. Send 10c for booklet and get $1.00 

{ tisceGnt on any purchase. 


. PURITAN SHOPS, INC. 
213 Lexington Ave. (33rd St.), New York 





finished in maple, mahogany, or 
walnut, and not the least of its 
charms is the _ price — $12.00, 
crated, express collect. —E. E. 
BurrouGHs Company, Conway, 
South Carolina. 








FIG. 9 


THERE are many times when one 


| longs for a cup of tea and yet is 
| deterred from indulging this harm- 


less desire by the bother of making 
it. Anyone, however, not in the 
last stages of exhaustion can put 
a little tea in a tea ball, place it in 
a cup, and pour boiling water over 


| it. There are several advantages 
| to the tea-ball spoon shown in 


Figure 9— one being that it is 
easily handled, another that it 
stays tightly shut instead of 
exuding tea leaves, and a third, 
and most important advantage, 
being that it has its own holder, 
so that one does not need to hold 


it suspended and dripping while 
searching for a place to deposit it. 
This spoon and holder are made of 
sterling silver and may be marked 
as one wishes without extra 
charge, the old-fashioned lettering 
here shown being an especially 
attractive arrangement. Post- 
paid, the price is $10.00. — 
FREDERICK T. WIDMER, 31 West 
Street, Boston. 


THE bottles and powder box 
shown in Figure 10, although 
moderately priced, are among the 
loveliest dressing-table accessories 
I have seen in the shops this 
season. They are Austrian glass 
of crystal clearness, and seem to 
have imprisoned in their centres 
some of the little starry rose and 
blue flowers of the Austrian Tyrol. 
Blown into the glass, the tiny 
flowers are magnified when the 
bottles are filled. The bottles are 5” 
high, and the powder box 43”. 
Complete, the set is $15.00, post- 
paid; or the bowl at $5.00 and the 
bottles at $10.00 may be ordered 
separately. — CAMDEN Suop, 872 
Madison Avenue, N. Y.C. 





FIG. 10 
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Inexpensive solid mahogany 
Reproduction of Chippendale 
candle stands. 


21 EAST 55th ST. » NEW YORK 























THE BARCLAY 


Rarely if ever does one 
find a cabinet as lovely as 
THE BARCLAY. One 
can scarcely describe the 
mellow pieced shell shaped 
recess in the upper section 
or the paneling of the 


oo flowers. 
cupboards and mouldings. 


THE TREE OF LIFE 
Promising all things to all men is suggested in 
THE CARCASSONNE, a chintz or linen 
fabric by Paul Dumas, Paris. Of exotic design 
and rich coloring, the turning boughs and 
fanciful blooms incorporate one’s dream of a 
Persian garden. On backgrounds of beige, 
natteer, creme, parchment or nuit. Price 
$1.65 a yard chintz; $2.55 linen. 


A MAGIC ISLAND 
In Lake Maggiore, Italy, lends its name and 
beauty to the lovely scenic wall paper ISOLA 
BELLA by Zuber & Cie, Alsace. This paper 
brings into a room the delicate coloring and 
exquisite grace of semi-tropical plants and 


Illustrations upon request can be ordered through your local Decoratar or direct from 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


Importers, Jobbers and Retailers of Interior Furnishings 


101 & 119 Park Ave., New York 


1515 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


Sole American Agents for Zuper & Cie, Avsace, and Paut Dumas Paris 





WATERFORD DESIGN 


This sparkling Waterford 
cut clear crystal with square 
base will delight those who 
seek exquisiteness above 
everything else. Carried 
in open stock. 


RSIOIS 6 clas hse swan $24.00 doz. 
a $24.00 doz. 
Fincer Bowis......... $34.00 doz. 


Other prices on request Number (634 


Maz! orders receive prompt and careful attention 


Ricu & Fisuer, Inc. 
14 East 48ru Street, near Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 








DIRECTOIRE VASES 
(French Imports) 


Turquoise 
Blue, Jade 
Green or 
White 
with band 
and stars 
of Gold 


6” tall 
$3.25 each 
Postpaid 





Molly Macnamara & Emma Hoyt Ltd. 
1072 Madison Ave. New York City 











TREASURES from the Orient 
Directly Imported by 


BAKER’S 


At the Sign of the Heathen Dog 
THE FINEST AND OLDEST IMPORTERS 
IN THE PAciFIC NORTHWEST 
(Send for booklet) 





University St. at Sth Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
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« 
There are many cost 
savings in contract- 
ing now for a new 
iny home or for mod- 
ale ernizing an old one. 
RK 
24in. Stained Shin- 
— gles in WEATHERBEST 
Colonial White on 
Sidewalls with 16-in. 
Natural Brown Shin- 
gles on Roof. Home 
> of Dr. Brodie, St. 
Paul, Minn. Adolph 
/ Thome, Builder. 
/ 
IN ‘ 
: OY your ew Home New Beauty with New Economy 
) O OTHER material for sidewalls and roof offers such a 
, combination of really low first-cost and lifelong economy. 
ae -< OY t “4 ome Weatuersest Stained Shingles laid right over sidewalls of 
lar. old homes . . . or used over sheathing and building paper on 
oe new homes . . . give extra insulation against heat and cold 
IZ. . r yr 
: and long-life color values. You should not compare WEATHER- 
4 = na: . ‘ ° . 
Best Stained Shingles with those stained on the job or with 
e . . . . . - . 
Modernize Now... machine-process staining or painting. Only the finest pigments 
iC. and oils are used in the WeatTHeERBEsT process and only 100% 
fioid RITE for a practical book edge grain cedar shingles, hand selected, are worthy of the 
showing examples of homes ee: 7 . . ‘ 
sida se a ceeceiataty WE a WEATHERBEST treatment. There is a _nineteen-year-old 
If you will send kodak or other Weatuersest policy: ‘Not to cheapen materials or process to meet 
picture of your present home, our spa vetition.”” 
FREE Sketch Service Dept. can prece competstson. 
show you how exterior changes Send 10c (stamps or coin) for beautiful Portfolio of Photo- 
may be made at lowest : : age ; : Aaghs . 
possible cost. You can gravures of Weatnersest Homes in actual colors, showing 
10ise increase the sales and special treatments and many color combinations used through- 
+4 suing vane of yous out the country. Address WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE Co., 
; present home two to : : 2 ES e 
all four times the Inc., 959 Island-St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. Plants: North 
yan “ ” ae. : “We . . : . 7 
tars — Weatuernest Way. Tonawanda — Cleveland — St. Paul. Distributing Ware- 
” houses in Leading Centers. 
all 
each " 
er Sketch ~ 
; WEATHERBEST DEALERS ARE 
Led. ESPECIALLY QUALIFIED 
City TO SERVE YOU a 
STAINED-SHINGLES 
ont For Roots ant Siwe-Waurs 
g 
Ss 
ash. 
——— 
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PIERCE - ARROW 


PRESENTS‘'NEW:EXPRESSIONS>: OF 


AMERICA’S: FINEST: MOTOR: CAR 


IN-THREE- DISTINGUISHED: GROUPS 





with Free Whee/ing: more spacious interiors: 
new elements of Pierce-Arrow beauty and luxury 
and new and lower prices 





























a. from the attractions of the new Pierce-Arrow price range NEW LOW PRICES 


... Which affords savings in excess of $600 to $800 on many a 2 
models ... the new line embodies the most important automotive @ ra 1 () 
development of the past decade: Free Wheeling! A feature which 


Following are listed a few of the new models, showing 
some of today’s prices compared with those of 1930: 


adds to the already superlative quality of Pierce-Arrow power, the 


magic freedom and great economy of momentum. NEW CROUP B 
125 Horsepower . . . 134- and 137-inch Wheelbases 

The new Pierce-Arrows are very beautiful—and, if possible, more Previews | New 
: 7 ; , S-passenger Sedan...............-. $3195 $2685 
than ever in the patrician manner. The interiors are notable for new alin aemaeap <<. ere 
5-passenger Club Sedan. ............. 3495 2785 
spaciousness, new loveliness. And added appointments further con- peal OPI Nae om 
7-passenger Enclosed Drive Limousine.. 3825 3145 


tribute to the Pierce-Arrow fame for surpassing luxury. ae 


132 Horsepower . . . 142-inch Wheelbase 


A deeper radiator lends fresh distinction to the famed contour a 
Models Models 
of today’s Pierce-Arrow front. New body and fender lines intensify 7-passenger Sedan.............. +404. $4485 $3825 
. 7-passenger Enclosed Drive Limousine... 4685 — 3995 
the familiar suggestion of winged fleetness. Doors are wider, body- !-passenger Convertible Coupe. ....... 3975 3650 
panels lower, running boards of improved construction. In addition to the standard models, Pierce-Arrow an- 


nounces a complete new line of Salon Models: Here is 
ee . America’s finest motor car in its most luxurious expres- 
There are elements of added greatness, as well, under each new sions .. . Pierce-Arrow at its patrician best, augmented 


by the most distinguished efforts of famed Custom 


hood and in every chassis: Measurably increased power, for example 


body-builders. The following are representative values: 
) s I 


... new devices for the absorption of road shocks, increased ease Pe ae 


of handling, silencing of carburetors . . . not to mention the almost 132 Horsepower . . . 147-inch Wheelbase 


1-passenger Convertible Coupe. ............... .$4275 

magical ease and quiet and security of the various controls. As —— 7-passenger Sedan... 00... 6.00.0. see 1785 
. 7-passenger Enclosed Drive Limousine. ........ 4985 

always, in short, ‘“Pierce-Arrow mechanical detail embraces every _ Formal Town Car..........-...-- 0000-00 6250 


‘ = - Ca (Other Special Custom-built Models up to $10,000) 
device of proved character known to engineering of fine motor cars. All Prices f. 0. b. Buffalo 
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KENILWORTH DESIGN FOR 
SCREEN OR WALLPANEL 
These crewel embroidery designs are tinted in full 


color on tan linen and are procurable in various 
and sizes as listed below. Prices | stated are 


x 

Pillow 18 x $5.5 een 3 
Wall Panel 36. x 54” Site SS Illustrated circular 
also showing designs for curtains, spreads, etc. on 


# 
request: Tr. E. DOELGER & CO. 


Art Needlework Specialists 
26 West 46th Street New York City 














BIRD FILLING STATIONS 


Patented July 13, 1926 


Made of 
white pine— 
copper roof 


automa ti- a ARTISTIC 
4 cally. 4 PRACTICAL 
Seed capacity Price $8.25 
two quarts. F.O. B. 
15 inches ‘ 
high. 
Make fine 
Presents for 
= Birds and 
\ Friendsalike. 


AUTOMATIC 


Suet always 
clean and ac- 
cessible_ to 
last particle. 


Feed 


with you. 
Every home Prive: sf. 25 


should have For window 
No. 1 to hang from S¢veral. casings, porch 
tree or bracket. Postage paid columns, etc. 


LEWIS P. KELLY 
R. F. D. 4, Dept. B Peoria, Ill. 











THE little Jacobean footstool in 
Figure 11 is not only a charming 
decorative object in itself, but is 
sturdy enough to add greatly to 
the comfort of the living-room. 
Aside from its primary purpose, it 
is just the thing to draw up to the 
open fire so that one may get close 
enough to enjoy the cheerful 
blaze and crackle of the logs. The 
footstool is of walnut, carved 
by hand, with handmade joinings 
such as are found in old pieces of 


mG. it 


furniture, with a top of triple cane. 
It is 103” x 143” and 67” high, 
and the price is $16.00, postpaid. 
—Ruper Brotuers, 16 East 
52nd Street, N. Y. C. 


HAVE N’T you often longed for 
a portable trellis on which ivy 
might be given an opportunity 
to climb heavenward, instead of 
being forced, always, to droop 
toward earth? The trellis shown 
in Figure 12 is just the thing, and 
has the added advantage of being 
a lovely and graceful decoration in 
itself. Although it is sturdy in 
construction, being entirely hand- 


shinies it is light enough to be 


take advantage of the coy winter 
sun. It is 53’ high and 28” at the 
base, with holders for three pots, 
and costs $25.00, postpaid, the 
pots, of warm red Unaka clay, 
being $1.25 each, postpaid. Unaka 
clay has an interesting history, 
for in the eighteenth century 
Josiah Wedgwood discovered its 
fine qualities and purchased it 


moved easily for the plants to 





from the Cherokee Indians of Car- | 
olina for use in the manufacture | 
of early Wedgwood pottery in 

England. — HanpcraFt Stupio, | 


662 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 


NOTHING so completes the 
picture of an old-fashioned bed- 
room as a hand-woven coverlet on 
the bed. Other types of spreads 
may appropriately be used, but a 
coverlet such as that shown in 
Figure 13 not only seems really to 
belong on a four-poster bed, but 








CHILDHOOD % ING 


32 EAST 65™ STREET 
NEW -YORK-CITY 


eecooeece 


SEND FOR BOOKLET NO.40 
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Prayerful 
Hand forged 


animated 
wrought iron 
gone estick. 
He. 9% in. 
Finish: An- 
tique. Price: 
$3.00 Post 
aid. 
Send 25c for 
catalogue A. 


Guido cece ich Shops, Inc. 


319 East 44th Street * New York City 











ag HAN DWORK SHOP. 
> ENGLISH DESIGNS 
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WOMEN'S EDUCATIONAL AND noon UNION 
264 Boylston Boston 











Announcing 
Our Annual January Discount Sale 
20% Discount on All Reproductions 
20% to 40% Discount on All Antiques 
January 12th to February 14th, 1931 


One of the 
Largest 
Collections 
of Antiques 
in the South 


Authentic 
Reproductions 
of Rare Beauty 

and Worthy 
Quality 


Reproduction Queen Anne Lowboy 
in Walnut or Mahogany. No. 510. 
Regular price $110 — Sale Price $88 


Inquiries Invited. Photographs of Antiques, Cuts of Reproductions, and full details mailed on request 


H.C.Valentine & Co. 


—Aintiques~ 


207-209 EAST FRANKLIN STREET 


Richmond. Va. 


BOOK CASE 


Solid Maple—hand rubbed—finished Golden 
Honey, Spanish or Autumn Brown. 36 x 12; 
38 high 24.5 


SOMERSET SHOPS 


43 WATER ST., FAIRFIELD, MAINE 
Boston Shop: 144 Newbury S:. 








w ROYAL 


COPENHAGEN % 
PORCELAIN. 


INCORPORATED 


155 West 57th St., New York City 
London, Copenhagen, Paris, Berlin 
The ultimate in home beauty for 1931 
will be found in the artistic grace of 
Royal Copenhagen Porcelain. The latest 
figurines, vases, lamps, dinnerware and 
other exquisite pieces are now on display. 
Moderately Priced 

= san me bf ee 
agen Porcelain bears 

—— imprint of three blue lines. 














LET US RESTORE 


that precious piece of china, glass, ivory, silver, 
pewter or -—* We have specialized since 1877. 
. SUMMERS & SON 


38 Charles Seivet Boston, Mass. 
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Early American 
and Colonial Furniture 




















unfinished or finished to order in our studio 
























This Solid Mahogany coffee table with 
removable glass tray top, interior 
partitioned for linen, etc. Beautifully 
finished red or brown mahogany. Ex- 
press collect $25 00. 


room settings will be 
Stamps or coin. 


Our catalogue showing 
mailed on receipt of 25c; 


Artcraft Furniture Co. 
215-217 East 58th St. New York 
Telephone: WI1Ckersham 3647 
(Formerly at 201-203 Lexington Ave.) 

















GEORG 


HANBMADE AM 


JENSEN 


SILVER, INC. 


Pyramid Pattern — Magazine on request. 
169 West S7th St., Opposite Carnegie Hall, New York City 
























CHILD’S 
BUREAU 


Heirlooms for chil- 
dren in which the 
finest crattsmanship 
throughout gives 
strength and beauty 





CHILDREN’S PERIOD 
FURNITURE, INC. 
221 East 38th Street New York 
Write for circular “H”’ 


gives character to the whole room. 
This particular coverlet is woven 
in the ‘Windflower’ pattern, an 
old Colonial design, and the 
material used is dark blue home- 
spun yarn on a white cotton 
background, but as these spreads 
are woven to order, any desired 
color may be ordered. They 
measure approximately 72” x 
108” and have a border on three 
sides. Pillow covers and table 
runners may be woven to match. 
This work is done by the blind 
with a perfection unexcelled by 
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more fortunate weavers, and each 
piece is a really valuable specimen 
of the weaver’s art which will be 
cherished for generations to come. 
The price of the coverlet is $48.00, 
postpaid, and it will take about 
four weeks to fill an order — but | 
assure you it is well worth wait- 
ingfor.— THE BLinp HANDICRAFT 


| SHop, 39 Newbury Street, Boston. 





THE most important selling point 
about the ash trays in Figure 14 
is that both have rests for ciga- 
rettes and cigars, so that you 
don’t have the ends burning off 
unevenly. Beyond that, they are 
just silly enough to be amusing, | 
think. Neither the bird at the left 
nor the horse at the right is too 
obvious, but you get the outline if 






11G. 14 
you look twice. Thev’re made of 
German silver in a dull gray finish 
which is rather nice and very new, 
as contrasted with the bright 
nickel finishes that have been so 
popular recently. These trays 
measure about 43” long and cost 
$2.50, postpaid. Men seem to like 
them especially, which is some- 
thing to know.— Pitt Petri, 
Inc., 378 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, 
New York. 


THE Tunife carving set shown in 
Figure 15 is such an excellent and 
economical idea that it is surpris- 
ing no one thought of it long ago. 
A well-proportioned fork of me- 
dium size can be used for either 
a small steak or a large roast, pro- 
vided one’s knife is adjusted to the 


Be Window Shopping 





THOMAS JEFFERSON 
HAD A MUSIC RACK 


It was such a graceful, attractive little thing 
and so full of utility, that Virginia Craftsmen 
have made an exact reproduction of it in Ma- 
hogany, and in Maple too. Each one bears a tag 
showing it to be a faithful copy, and this tag is 
signed by the secretary of the Thomas Jefferson 
Memorial Foundation. In Mahogany the price 
is $25 in Maple, $28, carriage paid if check 
comes with order. You'll find it a safe anchorage 
for magazines also, for it is 22” high, 17” long, 
and 15” wide. 


Then too, we'd like to send you our catalogue, 
providing you'll send us twenty-five cents in 
coin or stamps. 


iy Zhe 
{CRAFT HOUSE 
212 South Main Street 


HARRISONBURG 
VIRGINIA 








AuTHentic 
RePRooucTIONS: 
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FOR THE TRAVELER! 
Magazine Bag 
of silk moiré with 
two handles, filled 
with current mag- 
azines. Colors: 
green, black, navy 
or brown. 
$8.00 delivered to 
any steamer leav- 
ing New York. 


ty] . \g 


JEANNE P. HODGMAN 


689 Madison Ave. New York City 








































Twine Doll and Banks 





RENA ROSENTHAL 


520 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 




















Choose Your 


LIGHTING 
FIXTURES 


Now! 


You can make your house harmonious 
throughout — just as you planned it if 
you will buy your lighting fixtures now 

fore you build. Cheap fixtures can 
spoil a house. Buy good fixtures! Through 
Dale's * Direct-to-You"’ Plan you can 
enjoy a substantial saving and yet have 
fine fixtures that will last a lifetime. Ask 
for photos. Address Dept. No. 2, stating 
type of house. 


ESTABLISHED 1884 


DALE 


LIGHTING FIXTURE 
Company, Inc. 
103 West 13th St., New York 


Garden 


Furniture 
Pompeian Stone 
Lead 
Terra Cotta 
Marble 


Illustrated Catalog 
Sent for 10c 


The 


co ERKINS 
ar STUDIOS 


252 Lexington Ave., at 35th St., New York 








Pewter 


ARE, old pewter, exactly reproduced 
R by painstaking New England crafts- 
men. The quaint curves and easy grace — 
the satin sheen of priceless museum pieces. 
Surprisingly inexpensive. 

Write for beautifully illustrated catalog X free 


Old Colony Pewter Makers 


99-F Mt. Vernon Street Boston, Mass. 








GARDEN FIGURES 
Terra-cotta, bright colors, for indoors 
and outdoors. Gnomes, all kinds of 
animals, mushrooms in many sizes and 
positions. Gnome Golf-players for Min- 
iature Courses. Set of 3 gnomes 10 
high $4.50. Ask-For-Illustrations HB 2 


“FAIRYLAND COMPANY” 793 No. Oak Drive, Bronx, NYC 
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AWARDED GOLD MEDAL OF HONOR 


DN NATIVE, INDUSTRIAL ART 


39TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 
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SHERATON MAHOGANY GROUP WITH CHIPPENDALE CHAIRS, by KENSINGTON 


The Universal /\ppeal of 18th Century Enslish Mahogany — 


and the Distinctive Character of Kensington Keproductions 


ie mahogany furniture of 18th Century 
England was the culmination of four 
centuries of progress in furniture design. It 
combined utility with beauty of line and 
proportion to an extraordinary degree, and 
brought to perfection the use of inlays and 
figured woods. Today it retains its universal 
appeal because it possesses dignity without 
undue formality, grace without weakness, 
refinement without artificiality. 

The furniture illustrated is not only repre- 
sentative. of the superlative work of the 18th 


The purchase of Ken- 


sington Furniture may 


i Fi 


be arranged through 


zai 3 Sa Shes a 
KENSINGTON FG COMPANY 


Century English cabinet-makers, but also of 
the discriminating choice in design that 
characterizes all Kensington reproductions. 
Made by hand throughout of beautifully 
figured mahogany, and finished in the rich, 
mellow tones of old wood to withstand both 
heat and dampness, these pieces are as fine 
examples of the cabinet-maker’s art as any age 
has produced, while practical considerations 
make them decidedly preferable to antiques. 

Kensington Furnitureis madeinall thedeco- 
rative styles appropriate for American homes. 


Write for illustrated 
Booklet B and pam- 
phlet, “How Ken- 


your decorator or MANUFACTURERS sington Furniture 
furniture dealer ge ge May Be Purchased” 


SHOWROOMS, 41 WEST 45TH STREET, SIXTH FLOOR e 
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Stalian Antiques 


. 


Beautifully carved walnut ~ ons 
Cabinet with grilled doors, 5’ rad x 1’ 
5§'."’. Other exquisite pieces in the ne w hts 
ment just received. 


A. Lualdi, Inc. 


11 and 13 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
Florence, Italy 











HANDWROUGHT 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 





A decorative keynote for tasteful homes 
is found in this chandelier of early New 
England influence. The pierced centerpiece 
is reminiscent of lanterns used at the time of 
Paul Revere 

Fashioned entirely by hand after the 
methods of the old craftsmen, this fixture 
has an undeniable appeal in the present 
machine age 

2ewter, brass, copper and tin provide a 
choice of metals to harmonize with any 
furnishings. Available with or without 
electric attachments at reasonable prices. 


Send for illustrated catalogue 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Display Rooms at Beacon and Charles Sts. 
39K No. Bennet Street Boston, Mass. 





FIG. 15 


balanced, 


1” vr 


the knives 9} 
spectively, 


| — THE Watson Company, 
boro, Massachusetts. 


bit of greenery, 
| window 


= = = 


size of the piece to be carved, so 
that in usefulness this three-piece 
set is quite equal to two ordinary 
sets. The grace and practical 
shape of the pieces are obvious, 
and they are also remarkably well 





the blades being of 
| stainless steel and the handles and 
| guards of solid sterling silver. 
| The fork is 93” in length and 
and 125”, re- 
the price for the set 
being $15.00, not including postage. 
Attle- 


IN almost every house or apart- 
ment there is at least one window 
sill that could be improved by a 
and yet many 
sills are too narrow to 
hold the usual flowerpot. But 
here in Figure 16 is a charming 
| outfit that is designed especially 


for the narrow window sill. The 
heavy tin tray, with a_ special 
water-resisting antique finish, 
measures 18” x 4” and comes in 
either Amber or green. The little 
pots standing 3}” high come 
from Capri and are decorated with 
flowers in soft pinks and greens 
on a neutral background. This is 
the sort of arrangement you will 
be sure to want for one of your 
own windows — which is a pretty 
sure proof that it would make a 
successful gift for any of your 
friends who happen to be getting 
engaged or having birthdays. 
The price of the tray alone is 
$1.95, or $4.25 for the complete 
set, including postage. — DANIEL 


Low & Company, Salem, Massa- 
chusetts. 
FOR the inveterate reader in 


bed here is perfection in a bedside 
table, Figure 17. The top, 10” x 
16”, will hold a good-sized lamp 
and is just high enough, 30”, to 
throw the light across your shoul- 
der. The top shelf is for books — 
one or two old favorites and the 
new ones to which you’re looking 
forward. The lower shelf is for 
magazines and the middle shelf is 
for a thermos jar of water, a box of 








Bouquet of Flowers 


Collotype reproduction in rich colors 
of the original by Van Huysum in 
Nat. Gallery, London. Framed in black 
and gilt; outside measure, 37 x 27’”. Price 
$30.00 
Send for Folder F-1 
Illustrating ‘ Sage for Fe and ‘ ‘Hollyhocks” 
FOSTER BROTHERS 
Arlington, Mass., and 4 Park Sq., Boston 








For Your Radio Cabinet 





This delightful “COVERED WAGON” 


may be obtained in 3 effects— colored by us; 
in gray cast iron for you to color; in permanent 
bronze finish. 

This is a new feature in our constantly growing 
and constantly changing line of cast-iron special- 
ties. Over 150 subjects always in stock. Send for 
our complete catalog which is yours for the ask- 
ing. Special discount to volume buyers. 


NATIONAL FOUNDRY 
Whitman, Mass. 





























Dark wood panels from 3 to 5 feet 
long, carved in low relief. Originally 
the fronts of old chests from Rhodes, 
the Island of the Crusaders. Useful 


for radiator covers, panelling for 
bookcases, over-mantles and many 
other decorative purposes. 


FLORENCE NESMITH 


78 Chestnut St. 138 Market St. 
Boston, Mass. Lowell, Mass. 





FIG. 16 
Sack 
Reproduction 
Andirons 








BAGS 
Bag tops. Bags repaired 
THE CRAFTSMEN” S GUILD 
15 Fayette St., Mass. 
Louise Austin Chrimes wer Fitts Stearns| 








Write for illustrated 
catalogue of Sack Re- 
production fixtures. 


 ip~ahiarigeess duplicating the 

Colonial original, these andirons 
(No. 3A) stand 30 in. high, and are 
fashioned by hand of solid brass, 
polished, with wrought iron shanks. 
Urn tops, with leaf design, scal- 
loped aprons, and eagle claw-and- 
ball feet. $50 the pair. Fire tools to 
match, $24 the set. 


Smaller size (No. 3B), 27 in. high, 
$40. Fire tools to match, $18. 


I. SACK CABINET HARDWARE CO. 


89 Charles Street, Boston 


658 Lexington Ave., New York 








OLD FASHIONED 
VIRGIN WOOL BLANKETS 


Warmth without weight 


Size 70x90. Colors: White with pink 

or blue stripes, and brown with darker 

brown stripes. Ideal for camping, col- 

lege, school or home use. 

Wool from sheep raised on our farm, 

and manufactured by Massachusetts 

Department of Agriculture. 

Price: $10.00 each, express prepaid 

Check with order 


FILLMORE FARMS, Inc. 


Bennington, Vermont 








MADE BY THE BLIND 





38” x 52” 
WHAT EVERY BABY NEEDS 


This lovely handwoven crib spread in 
fine mercerized light blue cotton, or 
pink, with adorable bunnies in white. 
$4.75 postpaid. 


THE BLIND HANDICRAFT 
39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 
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WastTeEp Space TRANSFORMED 


Witn CELOTEXx 


The old pre-war attics with their dust and 
darkness are going through a complete 


transformation. 


For fuel saving you need only to nail 
Celotex to the attic floor and roof rafters. 
The finishing of the room, can be as elab- 


orate or as simple as you choose. 


66 ° e 
Can we shut out winter chill 
from the home we live in now?” 


FEBRUARY 1931 














This beautiful room grew from wasted space with 


$46.00 worth of Celotex.. 


HROUGH uninsulated roofs millions 
of dollars worth of heat have already 
leaked away. 

Don’t try to heat all outdoors with your 
furnace. Put an end to this extravagance 
by remodeling your attic with Celotex in- 
sulation. 

It’s a quick and easy job — that gives 
you six very definite results. 

1. With Celotex you shut out dampness 
and cold, prevent the illnesses that health 
authorities charge directly to drafty houses. 

2. You save hundreds of dollars in 
future fuel bills. For Celotex pays a big 
dividend each year in fuel saved. 






Sd 


The Extra Strength of Celotex 
Comes from Cane Fibre —Celotex 
is made from tough wiry fibres of 
cane. Its all-round excellence has 
made it the preferred insulation of 
home builders everywhere 


2 


iN CELOTEX 


‘ 


. and pays for itself in fuel saved. 


3. The risk of fire from an over-worked 
furnace is materially reduced. Only hard- 
to-heat houses make over-firing necessary. 

4. When summer comes, Celotex stops 
scorching sun’s rays — keeps rooms cool 
and pleasant. 

5. Now once-wasted attic space can be 
kept comfortable all year ’round—is in- 
stantly available for pleasant, useful 
rooms. You can have a delightful new 
living room, an extra bedroom, or a 
healthful playroom for the youngsters. 

6. You increase the resale or rental 
value of your home. 

Celotex builds as well as insulates, 


\ 





makes rigid, permanent walls 
and ceilings. The natural buff 
color and fibrous texture make 
a charming interior finish. And 
for plastered surfaces there is 
Celotex Lath, designed to pro- 
tect against plaster cracks and 
eliminate lath marks. 

Get in touch with your local 
Celotex dealer. He can tell you how to insu- 
late your new home—how to remodel your 
attic or your garage, quickly, easily, inex- 
pensively — with Celotex. He’ll furnish 
you the facts and figures you want—and 
recommend architects, contractors or car- 
penters to handle the work. He'll give 
you our interesting new booklet “Celotex 
Cane-Fibre Insulation.” 

The Celotex Company, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. In 
Canada: Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., 
Montreal. Member the National Building 
Industries Bureau. Sales distributors 


throughout the World. 





BRAND 


WS INSULATING CANE BOARD 


The word Celotex (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) is the trademark of and indicates manufacture by The Celotex Company 
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THE HOUSE 











BEAUTIFUL 


Shopping 








Our years of experience and 
constant study are always at 
your service to assist you in 
adding to the beauty and com- 
fort of your home. Consul- 
tation and estimates place no 
obligation upon you. 


FLORA MacDONALD, INC. 


Eleanor Frazer 


INTERIOR DECORATION AND FURNISHINGS 


39 Newbury Street 
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Individual 
Weather Vanes Prinking Horse 
and Signs “Wit hame' 35° 
to order from photo, 


sketch or description with 
residence, camp, stable, 
kennel or owner's name 
silhouetted as above. 
Made any size. We use 


non-rusting metal; suit- rr and Do: 
able thickness; well 30%" x 19%" 
coated; finished black. Without name $30 


Vanes mounted on steel With name $33 
ball bearing and include 
pole and four pointers. 
Stock designs of any 
breed of dog. Average 
shipping weight 10 Ibs. 
Sent express collect. 


Write for folder 
of other items 


It's Thrifty to Shop by Mail 


E 


Sign (21° x 16’) 
lettering in white, 
complete with 
bracket $35 


Ye Iron Shoppe 
Owned and Operated by E. T. Ryan Iron Works, Inc. 
250 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 


crackers, or, if you insist, more 
books. This very adaptable piece 
of furniture could quite as well 
stand beside a couch in a living- 
room, where it would serve as both 
end table and bookcase. It is 
made of solid birch and may be or- 


= - 





FIG. 17 


dered in a maple, walnut, or ma- 
hogany finish. Crated for ship- 
ment by express collect, the price 
is $14.50.— ARTCRAFT FuRNI- 
TURE Company, 215 East 58th 
Street, N. Y.C. 


I HAVE just been looking at a case 
for silver that prevents tarnishing. 
Is n’t that progress? The case is 
wood, covered with a fabric that 
simulates wrought iron, but the 
outside is not really important, 
though it is very good-looking. 
Inside it is lined with baize treated 
so that it absorbs the sulphur from 
the air. There is a rack for a dozen 
dinner knives at one side, while 
through the middle are deep 


grooves that will comfortably hold 
eight forks and sixteen teaspoons. 
And there is still more room for 
numberless other pieces. The box 
measures 16” long, 11” wide, and 
31” deep. You can fit it into a 
drawer and keep in it the silver 
you use daily, and it is compact 
enough to put into a safe for stor- 
age. The price, postpaid, is $5.25. 
— Lewis & Concer, Sixth Avenue 
at 45th Street, N. Y.C. 


EVEN in this year of business 
depression some of us still oc- 
casionally have a few bills to 
carry about, and it would be 
difficult to find a more affluent- 
looking case to hold them than 
one of those pictured in Figure 18. 





18 
They are made of the softest 
Moroccan leather tooled with gold 
and come in gay colors, — bright 
red, blue, or green, — as well as in 
brown and a soft ivory, or parch- 
ment color. If you must spend 


FIG. 











Try This Rug on 
Your Floor! 57".", 
If you've never seen a genuine 
hand-hooked Aunt Nancy Rug, 
request one now on approval! We 
know youwill love its old-fashioned 
colorings; its moderne, geometric 
patterns; its long-wearing quali- 
ties. Made of cotton, wool yarn or 
wool strip. The wool strip Rug il- 
lustrated, size 24’’ x 48” sent post- 
paid on approval, for $14.25. 


The Treasure Chest 


Asheville, North Carolina 


Originators of AUNT NANCY: 
‘HAND HOOKED RUGS 



















MONEL 
METAL 
SCONCES °@ 


which have the 
beauty of simplici- 
ty and the endear- 
ing qualities of 
being rust-proof 
and indestructible. 
As illustrated; or in 
the latest design — 
similar, but with a 
fan top. Size 934" x 
3%". Wired with a 
standard lamp base 
and switch, ready 
to install. $6.50 
post paid. 
Folder on request 


H. SUMMERS & SON 
38 CHARLES ST. * BOSTON 



























LAMP 


Deep Rose or Green 
Base 


Choice of colors 
or Gold in Shade 
Design 

Price $12.50 Complete 
Either shade or base 
sold separately 


Robert Leavitt 
44 River St. 
Boston Mass. 











8” x 7%” imported gen- 
uine Moroccan leather 
hand-bag (No. 504); 
ivory color; hand tooled 
front and back; 2 large 
inner and 1 outer com- 
partments. Inexpensive 
gift or prize. $2.50 post- 
paid. Write for catalog 


—- Mohamed Guesus & Company 
Direct Importers, Little Building, Boston 














BacxcAMMon TABLE in the Sher= 


aton Taste...an exclusive model, designed 


and executed in the Perin shops... of ma-= 


Wholesale Only 


Available Through 
Your Decorator or 
Furniture Dealer 


hogany overpainted in various colors and 

. . ‘ . 
decorated in gold...29%” high, 18%” wide, 
26%” long. 


PERIN’S. Ltd. 


Importers of Antiques & Manufacturers of Fine Wood & Metal Furniture 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco Showroom, 20 Post St. 
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Antique Jewelry and Silver 
from all over the World 
Frederick T. Widmer, Jeweler, 31 West St.,Boston 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 














PERSONAL RUGS 
For couch or car, shoulders or knees. 
About 38 x 60; countless colors; $15.50 postpaid. 
Steamer Rugs. Baby and bed blankets. Tweeds. 
“AVOCA” HANDWOVEN IRISH WOOLENS 
Caro. Brown, Importer, 53 Grove St., Boston 























THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


Since 1857 “America’s Most, 
Quoted Periodical’”’ 








“Galented 
Memories 


William Rothenstein’s reminiscences of 
Genius 1n THE Nineties which began 
in the January Atlantic Monthly continue 
in the February issue. Delightful accounts 
of meetings with Richard Harding Davis, 
Whistler, 


Oscar Wilde, Richard Le Gallienne and 


Verlaine, Grant Richards, 
others of their celebrated contemporaries. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


goc a copy on all newsstands 
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The right wallpaper is like a Paris gown 


IKE a Paris gown on a woman is new wallpaper in your home. 

Rooms already lovely will become still more lovely. Dowdy 

plain rooms will lose their faults, will emphasize their attraction, 
will emerge alive, colorful, harmonious . . . beautiful! 


The right wallpaper can make dull houses interesting . . . sombre 
houses gay ... ungainly houses dignified. It can key your rooms 
to your personality ... give them just the atmosphere you want. 
Would you be modern? There are papers to multiply the sophis- 
tication of your furniture. Dignified? There are classical papers 
to bring out the beauties of your choicest pieces. Gay? Then 


colorful papers of marvelous design will brighten your rooms 
out of recognition. 

So infinite is the variety of wallpapers ... so different are their 
effects on the apparent size and shape of a room . . . that to help 
you The Wallpaper Association has published a handbook. In it 
you will find everything you need to know about wallpaper in 
the home. 

Send 10c for this interesting new book “Improve It with Wall- 
paper.” With it comes the right to free advice at all times on your 
individual decorating problems. 


WALLPAPER 


ASSOCETATEON ro cast 20™ stREET 


The Wallpaper Association, 10 East 40th Street, New York : 


Please send me your book “Improve It with Wallpaper.” I enclose 10c. 


Name ___- 


My Wallpaper Dealer’s Name 





Address 
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G, Decorative pottery of high-fired, beauti- 
ful Terra Cotta will add grace and color to 
your garden, sun-room and porch. 

Send 10c in stamps for catalog. 


({ALOWAY 
POTPERY 


3220 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








> os 
REPRODUCTIONS 
Mahogany or biopic. 





In Old Cherry, 
Mirrer with frame measuring 36” by 18”, 
from tip to tip — only $12.50. 


Silhouettes with frames 5%” in diameter 
and 1” thick — with brass hangers — only 


— Express Collect 
DOUGLAS MFG. COMPANY 
P. O. Box 587 Louisville, Ky. 





| your last bill to purchase one of 
these cases, then it may be used to 
hold your calling cards or your 
cigarettes, as it is equally adapted 
to these uses. In size they come 
either 43” x 33” or 5” x 3”, 
and, frankly, I don’t see how they 
can be sold so reasonably, being 
| priced at $1.50, postpaid. — R. 
| M. Guesus & Company, 80 
| Boylston Street, Boston. 


FIG. 19 


A WASTE-PAPER basket which 
is good-looking enough to appear 
in public and at the same time 
strong enough to withstand the 
| onslaughts of discarded maga- 
zines is a useful find. The basket 
in Figure 19 is of galvanized metal, 
much stronger than tin, but to 
look at it you would never suspect 
its sturdy base. It is covered with 
a durable simulated leather, hand 
painted and antiqued, so that 
| after a few months of use you are 
not confronted with the sad 
spectacle of the waste-paper bas- 
ket, its once gay decorations 
peeling and chipping. The basket 
shown is a soft green with a band 








of dull gold; on one side is a naive 
little landscape and on the other 
a cluster of apple blossoms. It is 
a sensible size, 11%” high, and is 
$15.00 — express collect. — VEN- 
EZIAN ART SCREEN CompPANy, INC., 
540 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 


THE woman who likes exquisite 
appointments in every corner of 
her house will be interested in the 





telephone book in Figure 20, for | 


here is a little book which would 
grace the most elegant desk. Of 
red Morocco leather in red, green, 
blue, brown, or black, the cover 


has a simple tooling in gold leaf | 


and the pages are gold-edged. The 
very luxurious touch, however, 
is the piece of real white carved 
jade which is set into the cover. 





FIG. 20 


The cover lining is moire; and 
there are several pages for each 
letter in the alphabet, so that if 
your visiting and calling list grows 
apace, the book will keep step 
with it. It measures 5” x 6” and 
costs $12.00, postpaid. — YAMa- 
NAKA & Company, 680 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y.C. 











| ERE dvedlisienes ofl he Quill 
| and Arrow Design in wall lights 
| and corresponding three and six- 
light ceiling fixtures has been com- 
pleted. You may view them at the 
better dealers. 


JAMES R. MARSH & CO. 
ESSEX FELLS NEW JERSEY 
Wrought Iron Lighting Fixtures 














Danger in the Bath Tub 


Terrible lot of accidents. Be safe. Get Footsure 
Safety Bath Tub Mat. Prevents slipping or falling 
in tub or shower. Fits in bottom of tub. Patented 
vacuum cups molded in mat make it non-skid. 
High-grade, odorless rubber. White $2.75, Green, 
Blue or Orchid $2.95, at better stores, or direct on 
receipt of price—or C. O. D. Circular free. 
Footsure Co., Inc., N-34, 407 East Pico St., 
Los Angeles, California. 
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“~LANDSCAPE ARCHITEC 


At home, by mail. Big fees. Pleasant 
healthful work. Experts earn $50 to 
$200 a week. You can earn while 


learning. Writetodayfordetails— 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
15A Plymouth Bldg. 


WINTHROP B. PALMER “FLORENCE HORN 
CONNECTICUT HANDICRAFT INDUSTRY 
i ury Peri 
Original fey ig "New England Craftsmanship 
We repair and restore moth-eaten, worn rugs 
t workers, reasonable rat: 


QUASSET FARM FAIRFIELD, CONN, 








To hold your door— 


This bear, trained to 
keep your doors from 
banging, is 11” high, 
oi hard brown rubber 
ana cannot scratch 
your floors. Check 
with order, postage 
prepaid in U. S. A. 
$5.50. 


We have hundreds of 
things for house or 
garden. Write us about 
what you want, and 
photographs or sketches, 
with prices, will be sent. 


Malcolm's 
The House and Garden Store 
526 No. Charles St. 
Baltimore, Maryland 





GEORGE ARLISS 





MAKES A SPEECH 


He made it on the occasion of receiving a gold medal for diction 


from the American Academy of Arts and Letters, and it is published, 


with all its Arliss wit and charm, in the Atlantic Monthly for February. 


40 cents a copy on all newsstands 














~~ ‘ 

bi Quil ts— Basted 
white or colored foun- 
dation,$35.00-$50.00. 
Stamped to make, 
$10.00-$15.00. 


Send for Folder 


Praciical Patchwork Co. 
- Evangeline Beshore 
wn 1108. Race St., Marion, Ind. 











441 Lexington Avenue 


BEAUTIFY THE SPOT 


occupied by the discordant 
radiator with a 


TUTTLE & BAILEY 


RADIATOR CABINET 


Write-phone-or call 
for descriptive literature 


-TUTTLE & BAILEY MFG. CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1846 
New York 
Phone: Murray Hill 8600 





*“* The greatest book on 
Soviet Russia 
to date”’ 


says Donald Grey Barnhouse in the 
Philadelphia Record of 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


“To students of Soviet affairs . - - 
the book will be a delight, an 
authoritative ‘living record.’ . . - 
The pages are brightened by bril- 
liant flashes of intuitive analysis 
and apt allusions to histori a 
parallels and current anecdotes. 
— Bruce Hopper in the New York 
Herald Tribune Books 


$5.00 at all booksellers 
AN ATLANTIC BOOE 


Published by 
Little, Brown & Company 
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, a the trouble would 


jf 
y/ have been serious. Walls torn 






open; floors ripped up to get 
at the rusted pipe; then a size- 
able bill; perhaps at a most inconvenient time. 
And there is always the possibility that the 
same thing may occur again. 

It is easy to avoid the annoyance and ex- 
pense of rust-clogged pipes and rust leaks. 
Have your plumbing contractor install 
Anaconda Brass Pipe... it cannot rust. While 
it costs a little more than rustable pipe (about 
$75 in the average eight-room house) it is 
far cheaper in the end. For your protection 
and identification the name Anaconda is 
stamped in the pipe every foot. 

Ask your architect or plumbing contrac- 
tor about Anaconda Brass Pipe. They know 
that its durability makes its use a real 
economy. 

Just as Anaconda Brass Pipe saves money, 
so does the use of Anaconda Copper for sheet 
metal work, and a Copper or Everdur hot water 
tank. Valuable information on the advantages 
of these and other uses of Anaconda metals is 
given in the illustrated booklet, “Copper, Brass 
and Bronze in the Home.” Write for your 
free copy to The American Brass Company, 


General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


‘This leak 
might have been IN A WALL... 
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ANACONDA Brass PIPE 


AustouoA 


WATERBURY 
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SUN PARLOR, YACHT, 
TERRACE and 
GARDEN FURNITURE 


> 
e: > 
en eX Lek i 
Vi Se 
~~ fe 


R 
ROCKING cHaise 





Some of our installations: Whitehall, 
Seminole Club, Miami Biltmore, 
Dunes Club, Fishers Island Club and 
most prominent homes and clubs in 
America. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
FREIGHT PREPAID TO FLORIDA 


Grand Central Wicker Shop inc 


219 East42 SrNewYork 























Dixie 
Radiator Cabinets 


For Information write Dept. B 


Dixie Metal Products Co., Inc. 


101 Park Avenue 1000 S. 28th Street 
New York City Birmingham 





| HAVE found an unusually good- 
looking and practical small iron 
table, with glass top, for the 
solarium in winter or for the patio 
or garden in summer. Many such 





FIG. 21 

tables ‘wobble’ in a disagreeable 
fashion. The table shown in 
Figure 21, finished in an attractive 
old green, is graceful in design and 
light in appearance, as befits its 
proportions, but it is heavy enough 
to set solidly, so that if precious 
plants or a tea tray is placed on 
its glass top, you need fear no 
sudden spill. Underneath is a 
space for a flowerpot. The table 
is a useful size — 24” long, 10” 
wide, and 21” high. The price 
is $18.00, express collect. —Ep- 
WARD R. Barto & Company, 
833 Lexington Avenue, N. Y.C. 





NOTHING adds so much to what 
our English cousins call the 
‘homeliness’ of a room as the 
gleam of candle or firelight on 
brass and copper. The candle- 
sticks in Figure 22 are copied from 
a fine old Jacobean stick; they are 
of solid brass, 10” tall, and, for all 
their grace, they have the pleasant 
look of permanency that goes with 
good honest metal. In spite of 





FIG. 22 


their obvious charm they are very 
reasonably priced, being only $6.50 


the pair, express collect. — B. 
PaLEscHUCK, 21 Allen Street, 
NS Io. 
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*“AREO”’ 
Lightweight Bed Spreads 


Exclusive A 
with this : 
House 






Samples of 
white, pink, 
blue, peach, 
orchid, maize 
and green sent 
on request. 


A Night Spread clinging and afford- 
ing protection to the blanket, with 
no added weight. With scalloped 
edge, an excellent Day Spread in 
case of illness. Ironing unnecessary. 


2) : Scalloped Plain 
Single Bed Site = $4.50en. $3.50 a 
Double Bed Size = $5.5000. $4.50 aa 


J.B. SHEPPARD & SONS 


DEPT. H, 2012-14 Chestnut St., PHILA. 














—in a variety of styles — f 
rockers, arm chairs, stool _ ‘OB. 
of natural oak and ash, for 
~~ . it th 3 
er cottages, club houses, tea Parsons 


rooms, porches, lawns. 

Light weight, durable, com- 

fortable. Write for folder. 
deoxy ’ 


chaw (Live Agents Wanted) Pap's Chow 


PETER TODD, Tryon, N. C. 


EVERYOAY CHAIR 

































HAND TURNED SPOOL BED 


An exact copy of an 
old Spool Bed found 
in the c»astal section | 
of Soutu Carolina. 
Made of Maple, head 





34 in., foot 27% in. 
Maple, mahogeny or 
walnut finish. $24.00 


f.o.b. Conway, S. C 


Booklet upon request 


E. E. BURROUGHS Co. 
Spool Beds 
Conway, South Carolina 














INTERIOR DECORATION 
EUROPEAN TRAVEL COURSES 


Major Course Short Course 


Study outstanding historic examples of archi- 
tecture, interiors and furnishings in the great 
Period countries: Italy, France, and England. 
Rhineland and Switzerland for magnificent 
scenery. 


Iliustrated Catalogue and itinerary on request 
BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 


AND ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
140 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 











Boys today talk about airplanes 





as casually and as fluently as boys of fifteen years ago discussed 


automobiles. If you want to give a book to some youngster in 


his teens, and have it a gift that he'll really like, we suggest 


FALCONS OF FRANCE by Nordhoff and Hall, and SKY HIGH, 


the Story of Aviation, by Magoun and Hodgins. Each book 


costs $2.50. Order from your own bookseller or from THE 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOKSHOP, 8 Arlington Street, 


Boston, Massachusetts 























Gollector’s 
Luck in Spain 


Alice Uan Leer Garrick 


Spain is a collector’s paradise, 
the happiest hunting ground 
that Mrs. Carrick has ever dis- 
covered, and there are few parts 
of America and Eastern Eu- 
rope which she has not combed 
thoroughly. Treasures are to 
be had for a song: the author's 
advice is to go and search for 
yourself. 

$7.00 at all booksellers 

An ATLANTIC Book 


Published by 
Little, Brown and Company 
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In home planning, today, windows are receiving unusual 
attention, for they contribute more to making a home truly 
beautiful and truly livable than any other single factor 
. . . ¥§ But to achieve the utmost in window beauty it 
is important to select only the highest quality glass. It is 
for this reason home builders and architects are accord- 


ing an overwhelming preference to Libbey-Owens. 


FEBRUARY 


WINDOW 
| is Largely a Matter of 
bg GLASS QUALITY | 


LST 





BEAUTY 


Residence of Herbert J. Stroh 
Summit, N. J. 
J.Duncan Hunter, Architect 
New York 


Glazed with 
a Libbev-Owens-Ford Glass 


beauty —it is truly flat and exceptionally clear . . . {| To 
make sure the windows in your home add everything 
possible in the way of charm and beauty, insist that they 
be glazed with Libbey-Owens-Ford “A” quality glass. For 
your identification and protection, each light bears the 
familiar L-O-F label—an emblem that has always signi- 


fied the utmost in window glass quality. 





Ford Glass, today —just as they have for over L 
fourteen years. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass _pos- 


sesses a rich, sparkling lustre of rare and permanent 





LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Manufacturers also of Polished Plate Glass, and Shatter-proof Safety Glass 
CONSULT YOUR ARCHITECT 


LIBBEY- OWENS - FORD 


& 


FLAT DRAWN CLEAR SHEET GLASS» 
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THE HOME BUILDERS GUIDE 











DE LUXE EDITION. A wonderiul new book of 
home plans. 224 pages, over 600 illustrations of 
floor plans, photos and approximate cost tobuild 
—of medium cost Colonial homes, cottages, bun- 
galows and two-family dwellings, an ideal refer- 
ence book showing size of rooms, buildings anda 
description of each, postpaid for $3. New book of 
60 nifty plans of medium-cost English and Ameri- 
can Colonial homes $1, or both books for $3.50. 
Complete plans and specifications as low as $10. 
You cannot afford to build until you haveseenthis 
book,it may save you hundredsof dollars inextras. 


FREDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 
101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 


Concise Answers 








to Common Questions 











sununs «a NHOUSES’ 






45 Designs 
160 Illustra- 
tions 
Price $3.00 
= " Postpaid 
Plans and designs in Colonial, Engi. Stucco 
and other styles of Architecture. Dimensions, 
general specifications and practical, usefu! infor- 
mation for the Home builder. Houses costing 
from $12,000 to $50,000 to erect. For detailed 
plan service and erection supervision consult 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect 
307 Fifth Avenue, New York 











WEATHER 
VANES 


Catalogue of 
Individual Designs 
on request 


Nature Studio 
243 W. Biddle St. 
Baltimore, Md. 











COLONIAL PINE STAIN 
Gives new pine panelling the color, texture 
and finish of the old wood. Send for circular. 

COLONIAL STAIN COMPANY 
156-A State Street **¥* Boston, Mass. 








WILSON 


“TT would not be just to speak 
as all brains 
There was plenty of emotional 
life also. Yet you feel always 
that the intellect was the driv- 
ing, the controlling force, and 
the defects of brains are as ob- 
vious in him as the excellences 
For brains can do the greatest 
things in the world, — they can 
develop ideals, they can build 
up states and civilizations, — 
but they can also mislead and 
ruin and shatter an individual 
who puts a too blind trust in 
them.” 


of Wilson 


From “‘ Brains WIN anb Lose” 
a masterly paper on WoopROow 
Witson, by Gamaliel Bradford, 


Atlantic Monthly for 


in the 
February 


40 cents a copy 
on all newsstands 





Q. Two years ago I had a copper cap 
put on my chimney, and thought 
that it would last forever. But now it 
has holes in it. Whyr Is n’t copper 
permanent? 


A. No metal, including copper, 
is resistant to every form of 
corrosion. Your chimney cap is 
exposed to fumes that include 
sulphur and other destructive 
elements, made all the more 
destructive by the heat, and cop- 
per has not the resistance to 


_ such elements that it has to mois- 


ture. Have your new chimney 
cap made of galvanized pure iron. 


+ 


Q. Will there be much cutting of a 
wall for the attachment of a folding 
ironing board? 


A. There need be no cutting at 
all, for folding ironing boards can 
be had so compactly made that 
they attach to the face of a wall 
with a projection of not more 
than two inches. 


+ 


Q. My heating boiler is in bad 


| condition and should be replaced; 


but I do not want to do that now if it 


| means being without heat for several 


days. How long should it take? 


A. Unless you have some un- 
usual condition, a good heating 
contractor should be able to make 
the change without cutting off 
the heat for more than four hours. 
He will spend a day or two in 





getting ready, and will make the 
substitution so quickly that you 
will probably not notice it. 


+ 


Q. ] am told that the foundations of 


a house that I am about to build 
should be poured concrete. What is 
that? 


A. It is concrete poured between 
board forms separated by the 


thickness that the foundation is to 


be, and hardening to a continuous 
wall without joints or breaks. Its 
name distinguishes it from con- 
crete in the form of finished 
blocks laid up in mortar. 


+ 


Q. | want to lead water to a pool in 
my garden, but have had so high an 
estimate for a pipe connected to the 
supply pipe in my cellar that | cannot 
consider it. How can it be done in- 
expensively? 


A. Your plumber evidently fig- 
ured on a pipe laid in a trench 
deeper than the frost line, which 
would be expensive and unneces- 
sary. You probably have an out- 
side hose connection. Take off 
the faucet, attach a fitting called 
a tee, replace the faucet, and to 
the remaining opening connect 
a shut-off valve and a sufficient 
length of one-half-inch copper 
tubing, which comes in sixty-foot 
coils. Lay this just under the sod. 
When winter comes, protect the 
tubing from freezing by dis- 
connecting it from the valve and 








Are you taking full advantage of the services 





offered by our Home Builders Service 





Bureau ? 














We are glad to ANSWER ANY QUESTIONS about 


@ Building your house 


e@ Planning or planting your grounds or gardens 


@ Furnishing your rooms 


Address the 





Home Builders Service Bureau, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


[Enclose a stamped and self-addressed envelope. | 

















“There are humor 
and human interest 
in the yarn” 


says the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 
of 


Owen Lattimore’s 


HIGH 
TARTARY 


“Owen Lattimore, who does 
exploring with astonishing 
zeal and enjoyment, records 
in his new book a second 
trip into Central Asia, by 
way of China, Zungaria, 
and 
down to the gate of India. 


Chinese Turkestan 


“Somewhere in the middle 
of nowhere he was joined 
by his wife for an incredible 
sort of honeymoon in the 
last place in the world 
which most newlyweds 
would choose. 


“Mr. Lattimore can talk the 
different dialects of China 
and has apparently a special 
gift for understanding East- 
ern Asiatics and making 
himself acceptable to 
them.” 


everywhere 






AN ATLANTIC BOOK 
Published by 
Little, Brown and ees 
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Among prominent persons and institutions 
served by Davey Tree Surgeons are the 
following: 

CITY OF AUBURN, NEW YORK 
MISS IDA M. TARBELL 
BETHLEHEM SHIPBUILDING CO. 
HONORABLE GEORGE WHITE 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
OF AMERICA 


HOTEL ROYAL PALMS 
ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL PARK 
U.S. VETERANS HOSPITAL, 


HELSEA, N. Y. 
FRANK B. NOYES 
J.J, BERNET 
WM. ZIEGLER, JR. 





JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 
Father " Tree Surgery 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


FEBRUARY 
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Reproduction from a color photograph per a “*Penn-Schoells,”’ the estate of Paul a. Schoellkopf, favkiins Heights, Niagara Falls, N. ¥ 
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20% more people bought Davey Tree Surgery Service in 1930 
than in the previous year 


In 1929 Davey Tree Surgeons served 22,368 clients, 
and in 1930 they served 26,848—in the far-flung 
territory from Boston to beyond Kansas City, be- 
tween Montreal, Toronto and the Gulf. 

In view of the general business conditions pre- 
vailing in the past year, is it not highly significant 
that so many more people bought Davey service 
than in the unusually prosperous year preceding? 

It is the business of Davey Tree Surgeons to 
save trees when they can be saved. They are a 
unique group of men—more than 1000 of them— 
carefully selected for fitness, all Davey-trained 
and supervised and disciplined, educated scien- 
tifically in the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery, 
the only school of its kind in the world. 

The Davey standard of professional service re- 
quires that no client’s money shall be wasted on 
trees too far gone to save. 

There are many border-line cases where there is 
a reasonable question about the chances of saving 
certain trees. Davey standards require that only 
first-aid treatment be given in an effort to build up 


the vitality in such cases, before a larger invest- 
ment is made. 

There are many starving trees encountered, and 
Davey standards require that such trees be prop- 
erly fed and their vigor re-established before in- 
vesting more of the c Jient’s money. 

You can trust Dav ey Tree Surgeons. They fol- 
low definite rules of professional procedure and are 
held to it by regular supervision and strict organ- 
ization discipline. 

Branch offices maintained in the larger cities and 
permanent representatives in many other places. 
Write or wire Main Office at Kent, Ohio, or the 
nearest branch office, for a free examination of your 
priceless trees without obligation on your part. 





Tune in Davey Tree Surgery Hour 


Every Sunday afternoon, 5 to 6 Eastern time; 4 to 5 
Central time; over the Red Network National Broadcast- 
ing Company. Featuring the old-time songs that every- 
one knows and loves. Listen to Chandler Goldthwaite on 
the Skinner Residence Organ. 








THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 543 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Branch offices with telephone connections: Portland, Me., Boston, Worcester, Pittsfield, Providence, Herthrd, Torrington, Westport, Siamford, New York City While 


Plains, Patchogue, L. 


Hempstead, L.1., Alban * Syracuse Rochester, Buffalo, Toronto, Montreal, Orange, N .J., Ridgewood, N. "J... Madison, N 


oe Philadel phia, 


Baltimore, Washington, ichmene. Pitsbur h, Cleveland, Toledo, Columbus, Dayton, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, zone. . Lexingt ton, Paducah, Detroit, Grand 





Rapids, C *hicago, Milk kee, Wis., Mi 
mingham, Monigomery, New b= vay T ulsa, Dallas. 


polis, Des Moines, St. Louis, Kansas City, Mo., Charlotte, N. 


Atlania, Jacksonville, Orlando, Bir- 


There are no Davey Tree Surgeons except those in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Company 














DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 


Martin L. Davey, President and General Manager 
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HE vogue for cleanable wall cover- 
ings was created by Sanitas twenty- 


five years ago. 


But Sanitas offers you more than a 
waterproof surface finished in oil colors 
—it is made of cloth which does not 
tear or crack on the walls. 


Because of this fabric strength, Sanitas 
is the preferred wall covering where per- 
manence as well as beauty is desired. 


The surface of Sanitas is non-absorbent, 
neither water, grease nor ink stains can 
penetrate the outer coating, hence 
stains and finger marks are easily wiped 
off with a damp cloth, or with soap 


and water if necessary. 


See the Sanitas Sample Book contain- 





ing styles for every room. Your decorator 
will gladly show it to you. 


Look for the Sanitas trademark on the 
back of each roll. If you have any 
difficulty in securing genuine Sanitas, 
write us. 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE PRODUCTS CO. 
320 Broadway Dept. 30 New York 




















Write for Booklet and Samples 


Booklet in colors offers many 


helpful decorative suggestions 
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COVER 
EXHIBIT 
ITINERARY 


The prize winning and honor- 
able mention covers, and a 
selection of the best designs to 
the number of 140, out of the 
1800 submitted in the recent 
House Beautiful contest, will be 
on exhibition as follows: 





ST. LOUIS Jan. 22-Feb. 4 


St. Louis Public Library 
Oliver, 13th & 14th Streets 





KANSAS CITY Feb. 9-21 
Kansas City Art Institute 





ST. PAUL Feb. 27-March 7 
St. Paul Public Library 





LOS ANGELES March 16-28 


Architects Building Material 
Exhibit 





SANTA BARBARA April 1-8 
Public Library 





SAN FRANCISCO April 13-25 
The White House 





The announcement of the 9th 
Annual Cover Competition is 
—now ready and may be had 


upon request. Address the 


Cover Competition Committee 
The House Beautiful 
Boston, Mass. 


8 Arlington St. 





| cannot explain it. 


blowing out the water that it 


| contains, if not with lungs, with 
a tire pump. 


> 


Q. I find occasional water spots on 
the ceiling of a closet under a bath- 
room, especially after the shower has 
been used. The plumber assures me 
that the connections are tight, but 
Can you? 


A. It is probably from seepage 
through joints in the tiling, and 
most likely where the tiling meets 
the tub. Water will pass through 
cracks so fine as hardly to be 
visible, and if you find such 
cracks, you will end the trouble 
by stopping them with a cement 
made for the purpose which can 
be had at a hardware store. 


+ 


Q. In altering my kitchen | am 
planning a work space eighteen inches 
wide and seven feet long on top of a 
built-in cabinet. What should the top 
be made of? 


A. Anything that is non-ab- 
sorbent and unaffected by hot 
dishes. If you want a wood top, 
use maple. A heavy grade of 
linoleum is good, and can be 
brought down over the front edge 
and curved up at the back. 
Another choice will be glazed 
tile, preferably in large size to 
reduce the number of joints. 


+ 


Q. I want to redecorate a study, and 
should like to line the walls with pine 
boards. But | am told that shrinkage 
and expansion will open the joints 


| and make the work unsatisfactory. Is 
| this so? 





— 


A. Not with proper preparation: | 


Line the walls with waterproof 
building paper or light roofing 
felt; use wood that is properly 
seasoned; give the back and con- 
cealed edges a coat of paint to 
seal the pores, and protect the 
front surface with wax, oil, or 


varnish. 


Q. How can | attach a window box 
to a wall that is made of stucco on 
hollow tile? 


A. Drill a clean hole for each 
fastening, using a drill that is 
made for the purpose, and insert 
screws or bolts of a kind that will 
expand as they are driven in and 
that jam themselves tightly in 


place. 
+ 


Q. The ceiling of one of my upstairs 
rooms is cracking, and | am warned 
that it may fall. Can it be strength- 
ened, or must it be taken down and a 
new one put on? 


A. Do not take it down; cover 
it with plasterboard or wallboard 
nailed through to the beams. For 
finish, nail thin strips of wood 
over the joints, and paint. . 


+ 


Q. Can my front door and other 
house bells be run by the lighting 


current, to avoid the trouble that 
batteries give? 
A. Yes, with an inexpensive 


device called a transformer that 
can be supplied and put on by any 
electrician. It operates only when 
a button is pressed, and uses so 
little current that it will not regis- 
ter on the meter. 








FOR FINE HOUSES SHOWN 
IN TWO BOOKS 


MR. CHILD plans and supervises resi- 
dences throughout the East and South 
and these books show representative 
examples of his work. 
“COLONIAL HOUSES” 1314x19 
inches, 30 two-story designs, $15,000 
to $300,000 to erect. Price $5.00 de- 
livered. 
“STUCCO HOUSES” (cloth) 14x 
26 inches, 24 designs mostly two-story, 
$15,000 to $140,000 to erect. English, 
French, Italian, and Spanish styles. 
Price $10.00 delivered. 
Each contains: Exterior Views, Plans, 
Descriptions, Estimates. 
Send check or call and 

see the books 

HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 


Suite 1207, 280 Madison Ave. at 40th St.. New York 








CALIFORNIA PLAN BOOKS 







Books show floor plans, exteriors, cost, etc 
“Spanish & Monterey Houses.’ Latest in 2- 
story, 6 to 11 rms., $4,750 to $15,000... . $2.00 
“Select Bungalows.” New edition. V arious types 
of bungalows, 2-story houses & duplexes. . $2. 4 
‘Spanish & Italian Plans.” 6 to 11 rooms $1.00 
“Little ee All kinds, 3 to5 = . ? 
YE PLAN SHOPPE, Geo. P. Tel ng, Mer. 
1555 E. Walnut St., Pasadena, California 








Teller’s Colonial Hardware 


Colonial andirons in cast and hand forged 
iron—pot hooks, cranes and other 
fireplace accessories. 


Brochure of designs on request 


MYRON S. TELLER 
280 Wall St., Kingston, New York 














OUR 


INDIVIDUAL 


SERVICE 














If you need professional help [entailing drawing of plans] — 


in building or remodeling your house 





in planning your grounds or garden 





in furnishing your rooms 





Send for our bulletin describing our individual service 


The Home Builders Service Bureau, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your Bulletin as noted above: 


Name and Address 





Interior Stains 


6 lee wood stains in your home indicate the 
character of its occupants. Be cautious in 
your choice and discriminating in your color 
scheme. Wont you permit us to submit samples 
of stains on the wood you are usingin your home? 


CHARLES F, RICHARDSON, Inc. 
46 Cornhill Boston 











JAPANESE FLOWERING CHERRIES, 
CHINESE FLOWERING CRABS, ETC. 
Free Book With Color Illustrations 
A. E. WOHLERT 
922 Montgomery Avenue :: Narberth, Pa. 














Medicine and 
Statesmanship 


Lord Dawson of Penn, 
physician, contributes an interesting 


the king's 


paper on the subject of the parental 
role of the state in promoting public 
health, to the Fesruary ATLANTIC 
Montuty. 40 cents a copy on all 


newsstands. 
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Good Advice 


BUYING 
AN 
HONEST 
HOUSE 


“No house at all is better 
than a poorly built one at ahigh 
price... . The best piece of 
advice is 
given in 
the first 
chapter. 
‘Choose 
your house 
on a rainy day’. Then you 


will know where the roof leaks, 








whether there are proper 
eaves-spouts and gutters, and, 
especially if it has been rain- 
ing for a week or so, whether 
the cellar holds water. Chap- 


ters on foundations, plaster, 


finishes, garages, masonry, 
heating and plumbing, are re- 
plete with in- 
formation and 
advice. The 


first. expendi- 
ture in buying 
your house 





should be, either a course in 
construction or this little man- 


ual. The book 


throughout for the layman, its 


is written 
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wording is simple, its facts 
are important, and its style is 
delightful.” — 


THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 
$2.00 everywhere 


AN ATLANTIC BOOK 
Published by 
Little, Brown & Company 





| 


Milton Tucker's 








| 
| 


Q. The oak floor in my hall has lost 
| its freshness, although it is frequently 
waxed and polished. Should it be 
scraped and refinished? 


A. Not necessarily, for the dull- 
ness may be due to overwaxing. 
Sponge the floor with benzine 
| or turpentine to remove the dirty 
wax, and if the bare wood seems 
bright, you need do no more than 
rewax it. 


+ 


| Q. I can see that an incinerator will 
| burn papers and other dry material, 
| but how can it burn wet refuse from 
the kitchen? 


_ A, By first drying it, either with 
| a gas flame or by a current of air. 
_ As the incinerator is connected to 
| a flue, there is a continuous draft 
| through it that absorbs the mois- 
ture, drying being completed by 
the frequent firings. 


+ 


Q. In order to put on a tile wainscot 
around an old bathroom, must the 
plaster first be taken off? 


_ A. If you want the tiling to be 
| flush with the remaining plaster, 
| or nearly so, yes. But if you do 
| not mind a projection of an inch 
or so, the metal lath can be laid 
on top of the plaster and nailed 
through to the studs. This will 
| be quicker, 
cleaner, for nothing creates more 
| dust and general mess than taking 
| off old plaster. 


cheaper, and far 


+ 


| Extract from a letter, and from the 
response: — 


“I had expected to engage an archi- 


| tect for the building of my new sun 


porch, but the builder says that he 
will draw the plans and do everything 
else without charging a fee.’ . 

‘In spite of what the builder says, 
you will be safer in having an archi- 
tect, for as your representative he will 
see to it that the builder gives you 
full value for your money in material 
and workmanship. Further, he will 
be better able to make the porch ap- 
pear to be part of the original house 
rather than an addition, and will 
have it constructed for permanence 


where the builder might work more | 


for his own convenience. He should 
save all or part of his fee through 
careful supervision and the securing 
of close prices.’ 


+ 


AT THE END OF THE HEATING 
SEASON, Clean all of the inner parts 
of a heater with a wire flue brush; 
the dust will fall into the fire box, 
which, with the ash pit, should be 
cleared out. The smoke pipe 
should be removed and cleaned, 
the edges of all of the doors 
greased, and the doors left stand- 
ing ajar for the summer. A 
steam boiler should be completely 
filled with water, to be emptied 
and refilled in the fall. An oil 
burner should be overhauled by a 
service man, who will grease the 
parts that might rust and protect 
it against dust during its idleness. 
Before starting up in the fall, 
radiators should be cleaned to 
avoid the smell of heated dust, 
and with a warm-air plant the 
distributing pipes in the cellar 
should be taken down for clean- 
ing. Register boxes can be reached 
by removing the registers, and 
cleared of dust with a vacuum 
cleaner. 
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IF your building problem will be solved by the use of 


stock plans 


send 25c for our Portfolio of House Beautiful Homes. This includes a 


number of houses of different types of which we have working 


drawings and specifications for sale. 


The Home Builders Service Bureau, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


| enclose 25 cents for which please send me the New Port- 


folio of House Beautiful Homes. 

















Walter D. Edmonds’ 
unforgettable story 
of the 
New York Canal 
Valleys in the Days 
of the Civil War 





AN 
ATLANTIC 
BOOK 


“He is doing his full share to- 
ward transcribing the lore of a 
dying and picturesque past in 
terms of lively interest and racy 
idiom.”” — NEw York HERALD 
TRIBUNE. 


“The author deserves praise of 
an unstinted sort for his ability 
to create life-like dialogue, and 
to enter into his characters with 
the eagerness to understand their 
human frailties which is charac- 
teristic of Galsworthy.”” — New 
York TIMEs. 


“THE BIG BARN will touch 
any reader of contemporary 
fiction who enjoys a brisk, unin- 
terrupted conflict of personali- 
ties created with the charm of 
reality.”” — PHILADELPHIA Pus- 
Lic LEDGER. 


“Distinguished writing, great 
reading, living characters, by the 
author of ROME HAUL.” — 
Tom Masson IN LIFE. 


“Tt is a striking story; a notable 
achievement for so young an 
author.”” — THE PHILADELPHIA 
REcorpD. 


$2.00 at all bookstores 


Published by 
Little, Brown and Company 
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Among the authentic details which add 
charm to this Colonial residence is a 
complete equipment of Sargent Hardware. 


FOR THE DESIRED NOTE OF CHARM “Ani 


FoR the true home-lover who is thinking _ it depends the artistic finish of every room, the 
of building, few pleasures are keener than smooth operation of every moving part of the 
those found in poring over plans and in building, and the maximum security of your 
deciding on final arrangements and equip- _ loved ones and your belongings. One hardware 
ment. And few efforts are more amply purchase is all that is necessary — if you insist 
repaid, Many years of happiness andcom- on Sargent Hardware. Such equipment is a 
plete satisfaction are the reward. guarantee of lasting satisfaction. Of solid brass 
The hardware for your new home de-__ or bronze and the finest precision workman- 
serves special attention in your plans. On ship, Sargent Hardware assures complete free- 
dom from hardware worries — sagging 
hinges, doors that will not latch, surfaces 
that wear and streak the woodwork. With 
hardware equipment by Sargent, replace- 

ments are unnecessary. 

Sargent offers a wealth of designs that 
are beautifully appropriate for every archi- 
tectural style — a distinct aid in attaining 
any desired note of charm in decoration. 
Write for our illustrated booklet, “Hard- 
ware for Utility and Ornamentation.” It 
contains much of interest and instruction 
concerning home equipment and gives an 
idea of the completeness and the beauty of 
Sargent Hardware. Sargent & Company, 
New Haven, Conn.; 295 Madison Ave., New 
York; 150 North Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


The design of Sargent Hardware blends 
perfectly with the spirit of this home's 
= furnishings and decoration. The items 
above are especially appropriate for build- 


LOCKS AND HARDWARE ings of this type. 
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A better fi ireplace 






















































for less ae $5 extra’ 


Fireplace shown above, by Water B. Kirsy, A. I. A., 

is one of a series of designs by eminent architects, 

showing fireplaces that combine the practicability of 

modern Heatilator construction with the charm of 
period inspiration. Mr. KirBy says: 


“The fireplace is the center of family 
life. However small the allowance for the 
house may be, enough should certainly be 
spent on the fireplace to make it home- 
like and thoroughly practical. On that 
basis the fireplace shown in my sketch, 
which most people would expect to find 
only ina costly home, could in fact be 
reproduced in homes whose total cost was 
only a very few thousand dollars. 


The Heatilator is a metal form 
around which the fireplace ma- 
sonry is built. Itisa complete unit 
up to the flue—made in a wide 
range of sizes. Smokeless opera- 
tion is guaranteed. The double- 
walled chamber which surrounds 
the fire takes the heat ordinarily 
wasted up the chimney and sends 
it back into the room. A and B 
show openings for cold and warm 
air respectively which are con- 
nected with intake and outlet 
grilles placed to conform with any 
fireplace design. 


«] think that the Heatilator serves a long- 
felt need, in assuring flawless construction 
by the mason, smokeless operation, and a 
very desirable source of extra heat. As the 
Heatilator combines in one unit, parts that 
would need to be bought anyway, for a 
firepiace of old style construction, the 
apparent extra cost of using a Heatilator 
in my fireplace is largely offset by actual 


* The use of a Heatilator rarely 
adds more than $15-$25 to the 
cost of an ordinary fireplace—and 
it absolutely assures ‘—7 con- 
struction, good draft, freedom 
from smoke, and do; lolioes from 
same fuel. We guarantee satisfac- 


savings in materials and labor.” serie 5 ara meant tn 
‘i place. Mail coupon for complete 
The Heatilator Company, Syracuse, N.Y. formation. 


Hea til lator 


Fireplace Unit 








THE HEATILATOR COMPANY, 522 E. Brighton Avenue, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Please send me particulars without charge or obligation. We plan to build........ remodel........ which? 
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BOOK & LAMP 


Buying an Honest House, by 
Milton Tucker. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Company. 1930. 5} xX 
7%. 151 pages, including index. 
Illustrated. Price $2.00. 

HE articles by Mr. Tucker 
which appeared in the House 

Beautiful from January to Sep- 
tember 1929 have now been 
gathered into book form, and all 
those who found these articles 
helpful will rejoice that they are 
now handily bound in one com- 
pact volume. Although there are 
many books on the subject of 
house building, there are few 
which discuss the problem of dis- 
tinguishing between good and bad 
construction in houses already 
completed. Consequently these 
chapters will prove an invaluable 
guide to persons considering the 
purchase of a ready-made house 
who have not the practical knowl- 
edge of building necessary to 
sound judgment. Only an expert 
in contracting and architectural 
work could write such a book, and 
in writing it the author has taken 
care to express himself in non- 
technical language which can 
easily be understood by the aver- 
age layman. Illustrations further 
elucidate the text, which discusses 
every phase of house building from 
foundations to roofs, in a style 
which is entertaining as well as 
instructive. 


A Garden Book for Houston. 
Houston: The Forum of Civics. 
1929. 7% X 93. 168 pages. 
Illustrated. Price $2.00. 
VERY month is a_ flower- 

growing month in Houston, 

Texas, yet few gardening books 

have been published which apply 

usefully to this part of the Sunny 

South. To meet the need of a 

practical gardening guide for this 

section of the Gulf Coast, the 

Houston Forum of Civics has 

compiled this very helpful book. 

It briefly covers the whole subject 


_of design and gardening for this 


part of the South, and contains 
many very lovely illustrations. 


Exploring for Plants, by David 
Fairchild. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1930. 
Of X 93. 591 pages, including 
index. Illustrated. Price $5.00. 

HIS is a book of interest not 
only to botanists, but to all 

those who enjoy narratives of 
exploration and adventure. For 
the story of the Allison Vincent 
Armour expeditions here re- 
counted gives us many vivid 
pictures of out-of-the-way corners 
of the world visited by these ad- 
venturous scientists. As a practi- 
cal result of these expeditions 
many plants useful for food, com- 
merce, and the beautification of 
our gardens have been successfully 
transplanted to this country. The 
book is profusely illustrated, and, 
though the author in his modest 
preface writes that he has prob- 
ably attempted the impossible in 
trying to interest laymen with 
adventures which are not hair- 
breadth escapes, and_ botanists 
with information couched in pop- 
ular form, from at least one lay- 
man’s point of view his attempt 
has been remarkably  success- 
ful. 


American Housing, by Edith 
Louise Allen. Peoria: The 
Manual Arts Press. 1930. 53 
x 8. 216 pages, including index. 
Illustrated. Price $2.00. 

ISTORY from a new and 

interesting point of view is 

given us in this small book which 
discusses American housing as 
affected by social and economic 
conditions. The influence of 
scientific discoveries, educational 
progress, financial conditions, im- 
migration, and so forth, on the 
changes that have taken place in 
the American home during the 
past three centuries is intelli- 
gently outlined. It is not only an 
interesting book to read, but the 
results of such research will help 
to determine the type of hous- 
ing best suited to our future 
needs. 
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eons loan companies make more 
liberal loans on homes that are insulated 
... modern homes that are easy and economical 
to heat. 


If you contemplate remodeling, or building .. . 
will you be able to show, after your home is 
completed, how thoroughly it is insulated. Re- 
member, insulation is a concealed product, built 
into the walls. 


This is the reason for the Insulite Metal Plaque 
permanently affixed in an inconspicuous place 
in your home. It is ‘enduring evidence of endur- 
ing insulation”. It shows how thoroughly and 
efficiently your home is insulated with Insulite. 


EFFICIENCY! 3,000,000 
WOOD-LOCKED 
AIR CELLS TO 
\ THE SQ. FOOT 


Thermal insulation ma- 
terials achieve their effi- 
ciency to a great extent 
through tiny dead air cells 
which act as non-con- 
ductors of heat, cold, and sound. Insulite 
contains 3,000,000 wood-locked air 
cells to the square foot. . 3,000,000tiny 







For Efficiency and 
Economy 
be sure your 
Refrigerator is 
Insulated with 
INSULITE 





ood-Fiber Insulating 
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When its time to renew? 


barriers holding in your furnace heat, cutting your 
fuel bills, making your home more comfortable. 
Insulite is a full half inch thick, all wood-fiber 
insulating board, chemically treated to resist fire, 
moisture, vermin and rodents — it is not subject 
to rot or disintegration. This means Insulite 
gives permanent, lasting insulation throughout 
the life of the building. 


INSULITE INSULATION PAYS 
FOR ITSELF 


And remember, when you use Insulite, either in 
building or in remodeling, it is not an expensive 
“extra”, but takes the place of non-insulating 
building materials. As sheathing, Insulite has 
several times the bracing strength of lumber 
horizontally applied. As plaster base, Insulite 
guards against unsightly streaks and cracks, and 
gtips plaster with more than twice the strength of 
wood lath. 


Insulite, light cream color in appearance, can 
also be attractively and economically used as 
wall-board. Insulite is easy to handle, easy to 
use, and pays dividends in increased comfort and 
fuel savings through all the years to come. 


Your architect can tell you about Insulite. He 
knows its strength, quality, efficiency, and 
economy. Your lumber dealer can supply you 
with Insulite. 
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INSULATION 


The Insulite Plaque pictured 
above is your visible proof of 
the efficient insulation built 
into your home. The Plaque is 
made of durable metal and is 
permanently affixed to the 
wall. Cut into the metal is the 
address of the house, and the 
amount of insulation used. 


Send me a sample of Insulite, and a copy of your 
| free booklet, ‘Increasing Home Enjoyment’. 





THE INSULITE CO. 
1A Backus-Brooks Industry} 
1200 Builders Exchange, Dept. 40B 





Offices in All Principal Cities 











For Efficiency and 


Economy 
be sure your 


Refrigerator is 
Insulated with 


INSULITE 
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BE A MODERN 
CRUSADER 


Somebody — it was probably Billy Phelps — has said that the peo- 
ple who live the most interesting lives are the ones who think the most 
interesting thoughts. But to think interesting thoughts you have to do 
interesting things, and pile up interesting memories. 





The medieval Knight escaped to the Crusades to vary the monot- 
ony of routine. There’s a Crusade for us moderns that’s quicker, easier, 
and more exciting than any the world has ever known till now, and its 


name is TRAVEL. 





Once you've made that swift, rapturous, breath-taking drive over 
| the winding road from Amalfi to Sorrento you'll feel repaid for years of 
crawling along traffic-congested lanes at home. The steel grey clouds 
of a Northern winter aren’t half so dull if, in prospect, you’re gazing 
at the sapphire skies of Nassau. Wading through the slush in goloshes 
now is no hardship if you know that soon you'll be gliding over the 
snows on skis at St. Moritz. Eyes that have dwelt upon the glories of 
the rose windows in the Sainte Chapelle have a horizon no future mis- 
fortune can narrow. 


i Memories of travels past, anticipation of journeys to come — the 
§ Travelers are the people who have the interesting thoughts. All over 
the globe are sights and sounds and endless delights ready for the 

taking. Voyaging in itself is enjoyable, but the real returns on Money- 
spent-in-Travel are the new ideas, the fresh outlook, and the memories. 

Here is a fortune no reverses can diminish. FC 


The advertisers in these pages aren’t selling mere cruises, motor 
jaunts, train trips. They are dealing in dreams and thrills; they offer Mos 











you the fabric of the interesting life. The sooner you subscribe for your a 
shares, the longer you will be collecting dividends. Write to these ad- a 
vertisers — or, if you prefer, to the Travel Department of House itis 
Beautiful, 8 Arlington street, Boston, — for information on how to be slav 
a Modern Crusader. hire: 
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FOR WOMEN TO TRAVEL ALONE ? 


Most liners that leave our shores carry 
more women than men. 

They are travel-wise. They know how to 
turn each trip abroad into a luxury tour... 
entirely emancipated from the out-of-date 
slavery of steamer tickets, visas, motor 
hires, hotel shopping and the like. 

The travel-wise woman of today adroitly 
sidesteps such hurdles by calling to her aid 
the trained travel men of the American Ex- 
press. Their business is to take these hur- 
dles for her. 


First the steamship ticket—the American 


Express man is impartial—knows all lines 
and gets what she wants. Then the pass- 
port and visas—he helps her get them. 
Next her Travelers Cheques—all she does 
is to sign them and once more she is carry- 
ing “money” which she alone can use. Hotel 
rooms abroad — these are reserved for her. 
She may fly or she may go by train or she 
may motor. Every- 
thing is arranged 
for her before she 
starts. She disem- 
barks at a foreign 


port—and the American Express uniformed 
interpreter is there to greet her. For her 
mail and cables she uses the chain of 
American Express offices. At frontier points 
and in strange, crowded railroad terminals 
an American Express interpreter in uniform 
will also be there to help her. 

Thus does she enjoy the luxury of travel 
service. Is it safe for women to travel alone? 
The American woman’s answer to that query 
is to phone, write or call at the nearest 
American Express office or American Ex- 
press Company, 65 Broadway, New York. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


WORLD 


SERVICE 


FOR TRAVELERS 
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TRAVEL, in the younger sort, is a, part of education; 
in the elder, a part of experience. — FRANCIS BACON 

















O you remember your childhood 

longings to visit the Land of 
the Arabian Nights? Let your magic 
carpet be a freighter of the American 
Export Line, which has five sailings a 
month from New York, Philadelphia, 
or Boston, and whose staunch ships, 
nearly as large as cabin steamers — 
stop at eighty-five ports on the 
Mediterranean. : 

Morocco, open to tourists but three 
years, spells enchantment. Land at 
Casablanca, a modern French city 
created in 1912, travel by train to 
Marrakesh, stay at the Hotel Ma- 
mounia, once the Sultan’s palace, then 
wander with your Arab guide to the 
Djenna El Fnaa, the Place of Death, 
where in days gone by the Sultan’s 
victims, beheaded and dismembered, 
hung for all to gape at. 

You will find a score of barbers 
squatting on the earth, their cus- 
tomers protected from the blazing sun 
by a strip of colored awning hung on 
two crotched sticks. With no water 
and no soap, they shave the entire 
head, save for one braided lock at the 
crown. This is left as a convenient 
handle for the Angel of Death, when 
he snatches the Faithful up into 
Paradise. 

Go there at five o’clock. The great 
square is thronged in concentric 
circles around the jugglers, the snake 
charmers, and the story-tellers. Up 
and down strides the teller of tales, 
stopping at a dramatic moment until 
a shower of coins satisfies him and he 
is persuaded to continue. 

Visit Rabat, the present capital. 
Go to the cemetery on a Friday, when 
the women gather to sit on the heaps 
of piled stones, pray for the souls of 
the departed, and gossip to their 
hearts’ content—the one time in 
the week they are permitted to go 
abroad. 

At Fez, at sundown, climb to the 
roof of your hotel, the Palais Jamai, 
once the home of the Sultan’s Grand 
Viziers, and gaze over the mystic four 
cities — the old Fez, the new Fez, the 
Mellah or Jewish 
Quarter, the Euro- 
pean Fez. Those flat 
white roofs nestle in 
the hollows between 
the green hills and 
give no hint of the 
stark wretchedness and luxury within 
those walls. The blue and green tiled 
minarets of the many mosques lift 
their loveliness into the air. Women 
in white robes with gorgeous silk 
overmantles lean over the parapets 





to greet each other. 
Rejoice at your privileges. Only a 


few years ago, the traveler who 
penetrated to Fez in disguise took his 
life in his hands. Even now, no one, 
native or foreigner, stirs abroad in 
Morocco after ten at night, for wild 
tribesmen from the Atlas Mountains 
often sweep through the narrow lanes. 
They know no law, save desire and the 
sword. 
B.<. 


LL who delight in visiting gardens 
will enjoy the Medici villas of 
Castello and La Petraia at the village 
of Castello, which is about three 





were inspired by Angelo Poliziano’s 
poem of the loves of Mars and Venus, 
whose counterparts in Florence were 
Giuliano de Medici and the beautiful 
Simonetta Vespucci. 

The villa has not been restored, but 
the formal gardens which slope up- 
ward from the house have been put in 
order. A low garden house with a 
loggia in the centre is built against the 
hillside. Its roof forms the terrace for 
a higher level of the garden, where the 
branches of old trees meet over a 
small lake. After the glaring sunshine 
of the formal area one lingers in the 
cool, dense shade. From an eastern 














Tue FounTAIN oF VENUus AT VILLA La PETRAIA 
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kilometres northwest of Florence and 
may be reached by train or electric 
tram from the Piazza del Duomo. 
From the main street, a broad tree- 
lined drive leads to the wide, low Villa 
Castello, built by Lorenzo di Pier- 
francesco, a cousin of ‘Il Magnifico.’ 
From the severe simplicity of the 
facade one would hardly guess that it 
was for this villa that Botticelli 
painted his famous series— ‘The 
Birth of Venus,’ the ‘Spring,’ and the 
‘Mars and Venus.’ These paintings 





gate of this small park which has an 
English feeling, a narrow hillside road 
leads to the entrance of Villa La 
Petraia. 

A leafy allée has been made by 
bending saplings to form a_ barrel 
vault of green much like the Dutch 
garden at Kensington Palace, London. 
La Petraia is situated on a steep 
slope, so seven broad terraces lead up 
to the dwelling. On the lowest terrace 
are groups of tall cypresses with 
marble benches and table arranged 





for outdoor meals. The valley of the 
Arno seems more lovely from each 
succeeding terrace. The arrangement 
on each one is ingeniously varied with 
fountains, statues, clipped box hedges, 
and potted lemon trees. The seventh 
terrace has a truly modern touch— 
it is given over to a long deep swim- 
ming pool. The plan of the garden 
recalls the Villa d’Este at Tivoli, but 
La Petraia is much less extensive and 
suggests the home of a private in- 
dividual. 

The residence, which is open until 
3 P.M., Was designed by Buonatalenti, 
and decorated by Daniele da Volterra 
and Andrea del Sarto. Ottaviano de 
Medici, patron and close friend of 
Andrea del Sarto, may have been the 
owner of this villa. Disabled veterans 
of the Great War have charge of the 
villa and take an almost proprietary 
pride in caring for the gardens. 

MEAG 


YNTON and Lynmouth, two very 
delightful villages of North 
Devon, lie at the edge of the sea. 
Lynton, majestic and serene, watches 
from the heights of sheer cliffs the snug 
little village of Lynmouth in the valley 
below. 

Lynton has much to offer in the way 
of superb views — out over the sea 
from the cliff walk, in another direc- 
tion to the lofty summit of Countis- 
bury Hill, or down into the wooded 
valley at its feet where Lynmouth 
nestles so comfortably. 

Descending into Lynmouth, one 
may travel either via the cliff railway, 
whose car moves at a perilous angle 
to the track, or walk through winding 
roads and paths directly into the 
village. 

Lynmouth on the shore, where the 
East and West Lyn meet to tumble 
over moss-clad stones only to be 
caught and swirled out into the sea, 
is the more enticing to those who en- 
joy fishing and bathing. Both villages, 
however, offer many very pleasant 
walks and drives and might be used as 
a headquarters to explore the sur- 
rounding country, for — charmingly 
situated in their unique locations — 
they combine both seashore and coun- 
tryside in their environs, and one may 
choose between them with equal 
anticipation. Those with the artist's 
eye may well delight in the fisher folk 
and their boats on the beach, while 
those of a more literary turn of mind 
may be more interested in the fact 
that Exmoor and the famous Lorna 
Doone country are not far away. 


H.£ S. P. 
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A. Edward Newton 


A TOURIST IN 
SPITE OF HIMSELF 


says: 


I suppose there is a worse 
telephone system than that of 
Paris, but it can’t be much 
worse, unless, perhaps, in Spain. 


OD 


Why is it that a man can walk 
all day long on a country road or 
hoof it over the pavements of a 
great city and almost die from 
sheer weariness after two hours 
in an art gallery? 


@O 


I was sorry to give up the idea 
of living in London. It is a man’s 
city, in every way and always 
| one’s comfort is considered there 
__asit is nowhere else in the world. 





Lunching in the 
Place du Tertre 
Montmartre 


Paris is preéminently a city of | 
restaurants: let it be said at once | 
that none of them are as good as_ | 
they used to be, and they never 
were. 


| 
O0 | 
| 


Foyot’s is supposed to be 
much frequented by French | 
politicians when on pleasure | 
bent, but the last time I was | 
there two school-teachers were | 
showing a lot of American school- | 
girls the way they should not go. 


QD 


It’s all well enough when you 
are very young to pack a suitcase 
every morning wondering where 
you will unpack it at night, but 
strange scenes fatigue me and I 
longed to get to Paris, to sit 
quietly on the Boulevard in 
front of the Grand Hotel and 
watch the world go by. 


A Tourist in Spite of Himself 





TRAVEL BooK UNIQUE, 
AN ATLANTIC BOOK, 





$3.50 AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
Published by Little, Brown & Company 
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IRELAND FIRST 


Come to Europe by boat that calls at Cobh 





(Queenstown) in Ireland. It is your first Port 
of call after you have crossed the Atlantic. 
Disembark there—all that you may see after- 
wards in Europe will hardly equal all you can 
see in one week in Ireland. In the South and 
West of that exquisite island—from Cobh to 
Killarney ; from Killarney to Bantry and Park- 
nasilla; through the County Kerry to Galway 
and Connemara; thence through the County 
Wicklow—*« The Garden of Ireland ”—it is as if 
all the peace and beauty of Europe in miniature 
were gathered there and look out across the 
Atlantic to welcome ships that touch the 
shores of the Emerald Isle. 


LMS 


LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH 
RAILWAY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


GSR 


GREAT SOUTHERN RAILWAYS 
OF IRELAND 


Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester, Vice-President, 
Passenger Pea (Dept. A40), LMS Corporation, and 
G S Rlys. of Ireland Agency, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, or from any LMS or G S§ R Ticket Agents. 
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THE 
LAND OF LAKES 
AND SUNSHINE 





“Sweden is delightfully quaint, 
scrupulously clean, charming for 
its scenery, interesting for its his= 
tory’, says H. V. Kaltenborn in 
the Brooklyn Eagle. 


HE long days are far too 
C short in Sweden. There are 

so many interesting things 
to see and do; so much life to be 
lived in the open—along winding 
motor roads, on the blue waters 
of the sea, beside the silver lakes 
and rivers of Central Sweden. You 
will want to tarry a while in 
Varmland, the country of Gosta 
Berling, and in lovely Dalecarlia. 
Here you will find picturesque vil- 
lages and a friendly hospitable 
people dressed in the quaint and 
colorful costumes of Old Sweden. 


Within easy reach is Stockholm, 
Sweden's interesting seaport capi« 
tal; Visby, city of ruins and roses; 
the marvelous Gota Canal; and 
the Midnight Sun by comfortable 
electric trains. 


Eight days direct from New 
York by the Swedish Ameri- 
can Line. From London or 
Paris by convenient boat or 
train service—ten hours by air. 
Through trains from Berlin or 
Hamburg. Booklet free from 


any travel bureau or write 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 


Travel Information Bureau Dept. HB 
New York City 


551 Fifth Avenue 











In homes so smoothly managed that they seem to run themselves . . 
the family carry on their varied activities with ease and comfort . . 
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. where all 
. there are tele- 


phones located at convenient points throughout the house . . . in boudoir, library, sun 


porch, kitchen . . 


. wherever time and energy can be saved by quick communication. 


WELL MEET YOU 


AT THE THEATER AT 
HALF-PAST EIGHT’ 


Telephones throughout the house are 
essential to gracious, comfortable living 








A hurried trip to station, school or store? . . . A telephone 
conveniently located on the wall of the garage makes cars 
instantly available to any member of the family. 





THE BUSINEss Of 
living is a complex 
one in this restless, active age. It must 
be carefully planned, deftly managed. 
Or engagements pile up and schedules 
break down. 

Some people seem always to live suc- 
cessfully, with fresh zest and interest 
for every day. You'll find the secret in 
their well-ordered homes. Where there 
is quiet and comfort, but no confusion. 
Where telephones are located at conve- 
nient points throughout the house. 

Those telephones —in boudoir 
and bedroom, in living room and 





A telephone in the bedroom is a personal, intimate touch 
that young people appreciate. It saves steps during the day 
and adds an assurance of protection at night. 
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A telephone belongs in the living room, used more than any 
other by all the family. Close beside the reading lamp, it 


prevents over-long interruptions in an interesting story or 
game or conversation. 


sun porch, in kitchen and laundry— 
save a great deal of time and energy. 

There’s no running upstairs or down. 
Incoming calls are instantly accessible 
in all parts of the house—to all the 
family. Calls can be made outside—to 
a friend, to store or school or office—as 
quickly and easily as they come to 
mind. 

This telephone convenience is avail- 
able in your home at moderate cost. 
Your local telephone company will 
gladly help you plan the arrangements 
best suited to your needs. Just call 
the Business Office. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


BUILDING : PLANTING: FURNISHING 
A Complete Individual Service 


We are glad to answer without charge questions about: BUILDING, FURNISHING, EQuipPING, PLANTING, CARE OF PLANTs, 
Sources oF Osjects ILLusTRATED (IDENTICAL OR SIMILAR), IDENTIFICATION OF ANTIQUES 








We have on file a list of the best architects and can refer you to those in your vicinity. We ourselves maintain the Home Builders Service Bureau 
of workers trained in the professions of Architecture, Landscape Architecture, and Interior Decoration. At a very moderate scale of fees this Bureau: 
Sectts Stock House Puians, Espectatty Designs SMALL Housss, RemMopets Housgs, Designs GarDENsS, MAKES 

PLANTING PLANS FOR GROUNDS AND GARDEN, MAKEs COMPLETE FURNISHING SCHEMES 





Send for free booklet that describe: these services more in detail 
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In the March Number 


PERHAPS no issue of the House Beautiful is looked forward to more eagerly than 
the March Spring Gardening number, when the bulk of the contents is given 
over to the subject that is foremost in our minds at this season. Those who have 


gardens are always seeking ways of making them more resplend- 
ent, more varied, or more self-operating, and those who have n't 
gardens are by this time, encouraged by tales of ‘others’ success 
and the displays at the many Garden Shows, persuaded that a 
house without a garden is, as Christopher Robin wisely observed, 
not a ‘house at all.’ 

Gardens in the East, gardens in the Middle West, and gardens 
on the Pacific Coast are all pictured and described. For instance, 
a particularly lovely garden in Dayton, Ohio, not only shows the 
skill with which the beauty of the surroundings has been cap- 
tured in its making, but also demonstrates convincingly the 
Principles of good garden making. 

A type of garden that is becoming more popular and more fre- 
quently seen is the small garden in the city, built very often in a 
Space that to the country or suburban dweller would seem too 





small to be converted to such uses, but which nevertheless holds many possibilities 
for varied effects. The president of the City Garden Club of New York, one of the 
oldest of these clubs, tells of what has been done to improve that city’s back yards. 


What was accomplished in three years in an unplanted area in 


burgeoning of spring is told by the one who planned it. 


plant combinations for various kinds of spring gardens. 


Competition. 
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California, where climate is more codperative than in most parts 
of the country, is told by the owner-gardener herself, and the 
planting of a garden that starts its display with the very first 


Two ways to plant the house designed for a business woman, 
shown in this issue, are given, with the cost of each scheme in- 
cluded. Equally practical are the article that tells just how to 
construct a small pool for the garden and the one that gives new 


There are many other helpful pages of garden advice and garden 
illustrations, although these by no means complete the number. 
Notable among the additional material are the illustrations of the 
House of 5-7 rooms awarded first prize in our last Small-House 
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Sn © \estoring these old Pennsylvania Dutch farm houses to 


their original beauty, tile was used for the roofs. Yet how integral a part 


of the mellow beauty of these ancient dwellings are these roofs of 
Colonial Shingle Tile. Weather-beaten in appearance like the original 
split wood shingles but with the added asset of permanence. Such a , 
Houses owned by Dr. George Woodward at Chestnut Hill, 
a. Resto’ . Louis Duhring, Philadelphia, Architect, 
roof is proof against weather, fire and the ravages of time. Equally charm- steams ys ache 
ing and adaptable are Ludowici Roofing Tiles for all types of buildings. 
Made by 


L U iL a> W Ep Cc F T | L E LUDOWICI-CELADON COMPANY 


New York: 565 Fifth Avenue—Chicago: 104 South Michigan Avenue— Washington: 738 Fifteenth Street, N. WV. 





















oF nie is much truth in the state- 
ment made by George F. Rand, presi- 
dent of the Marine Midland Corpora- 
tion, that ‘business recovery is being 
retarded by the false economy of peo- 
ple whose incomes have not been 
affected by the depression.’ To which 
he adds the more obvious truth that 
‘renewed buying by those who have 
the money available should stimulate 
business all along the industrial lines.’ 
This is particularly true at the present 
time of house building, entailing as it 
does the employment of labor as well 
as the purchase of materials. 

Due to the lowered cost of materials, 
the number of skilled workmen now 
available and of contractors anxious to 
obtain work, this is an unusually 
favorable time for building, and far- 
sighted people are already taking ad- 
vantage of such propitious circum- 
stances. According to figures recently 
obtained from a group of New York 
State banks, the cost of building a six- 
room story-and-a-half frame house is 
13 per cent less to-day than it was a 
year ago, and the items most closely 
affecting repairing or remodeling jobs 
show savings as high as 25 per cent. 
Construction loans at moderate rates 
of interest may now be obtained in al- 
most every section of the country, 
which makes it possible for responsible 
persons of limited incomes to finance 
the building of a home, even though 
lacking sufficient principal to under- 
take the venture unaided. Plenty of 
money is available for the building of 
practical and well-designed houses of 
permanent value, although it is, very 
fortunately, difficult to obtain loans 
on badly designed houses which are to 
be cheaply built. 

If all those who want a home 
of their own would investigate the 
present opportunities for building, 
there would inevitably follow a tre- 
mendous increase in house building 
all over the country and a propor- 
tionate decrease in the growing army 
of the unemployed. Every house 
Started within the next few months 
would be a real contribution toward 
relieving this nation-wide tragedy, and 
we should welcome the opportunity of 
so happily combining the benefits of 
economy with the rewards of altruism. 


a 


War proportion of my income 
can | invest in a house?’ is a question 
we are so frequently asked that a 
publication here of the following 
figures may be of general interest. 
According to a table compiled by the 
Department of Commerce at Wash- 
ington, it is safe to apportion from 2 
to 23 per cent of one’s income to the 
cost of house and lot. Carrying 





charges, which consist of interest and 
amortization of the loan, taxes, in- 
surance, and upkeep, will amount to 
approximately 10 per cent of the cost 
of the house. Thus a man with an 
income of $5000 may pay $12,500 for 
house and lot, of which $10,000 per- 
haps may be for the house itself. Then 
$1000, or 10 per cent of this, will be his 
yearly expense, equivalent to rent. 
This is slightly less than the generally 
accepted budget, which allows one 
fourth of one’s income for rent. It may 
be of further interest to apply these 
computations to the house for a busi- 
ness woman published in this issue. 
This house, with garage, contains 
15,900 cubic feet, which, at forty-five 
cents a cubic foot, would cost slightly 
over $7000. Add $1000 for the lot and 
we have $8000, making then this 
house a safe investment for a woman 
earning from $3000 to $3500 a year or 
for two women whose combined in- 
comes equal this amount. A valuable 
booklet for those who are contem- 





LouIsE BUSH-BROWN, formerly 
director of the School of Horticulture 
for Women at Ambler, Pennsylva- 
nia, ts also a writer on horticultural 
subjects 


plating building is published by the 
Bureau of Standards at Washington, 
entitled Present Home Financing 
Methods. This may be obtained by 
sending five cents to the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, United States 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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‘Bes itinerary for our Cover Exhibit 
during the next two months is as 
follows: — 
St. Louis January 22-February 4 
Public Library 
Kansas City February 9-21 
Art Institute 


St. Paul February 27-March 7 
Public Library 
Los Angeles March 16-28 


Architects Building Material Exhibit 
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is the November issue we credited 
the Garden Club of Cleveiand with 
being the first to originate a garden 
centre for the use of the entire com- 
munity. But it is now pointed out to 
us that the Garden Department of the 
Woman’s Club of Hackensack, New 
Jersey, was at least a year ahead of 
Cleveland in this pioneer movement 
and opened such a garden centre in 
January 1929. Directed and financed 
by Mrs. Frederick T. Fisher, an old barn 
on the grounds of the Woman’s Club 
was remodeled and furnished, trans- 
forming it into a most delightful and 
practical community Garden Centre. 


Hh 


Ci. Small-House Exhibit will be 
shown in the following places during 
the next two months: — 

Philadelphia January 21—February 4 
T-Square Club, 204 South Quince 
Street 

Indianapolis February 9-21 
John Herron Art Institute 


Pittsburgh February 26—March 9 
Pittsburgh Architectural Club, Char- 
ette Way 

Cleveland March 12-26 


Builders Exchange Building, ‘House 
in the Sky’ 

Chicago March 30-April 11 
Builders Exchange 
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Oar those who have helped to edit 
a magazine of this sort can have any 
idea of the number of details to be 
checked on every article and photo- 
graph before it appears in print. One 
of the most important items is to 
make sure that every architect whose 
work is shown is given proper credit. 
And yet in our December issue the 
architects of the house featured in our 
main article were not even mentioned. 
Such a glaring omission seems, and 
probably is, entirely inexcusable. The 
worst of it is that there is nothing we 
can do to rectify this error except to 
state now that the architectural firm 
which designed the Ruthrauff house 
described and illustrated in the first 
article of the Cecember issue was 
Arthur C. Holden & Associates. We 


should like not only to offer Mr. 
Holden our humbie apologies, but to 
thank him for his very generous atti- 
tude in the matter — which of course 





WALTER F. BOGNER of Boston is 
@ practising architect who also lec- 
tures at the Harvard and Cambridge 
Schools of Architecture and Land- 
scape Architecture 








makes us feel much more penitent 
than if he had scolded us roundly for 
our carelessness. 

In addition to this error we also 
neglected to give credit to Fishelson, 
who superintended several of the 
flower arrangements for the illustra- 
tions of Mrs. Cushman’s ‘Notes on 
Arranging Flowers.’ So on the whole 
we are feeling very depressed and in- 
efficient, and not even the thought of 
all the credit lines we have inserted can 
console us for these two lapses. 


a. 


‘to cover for our February issue 
was especially designed by Elizabeth 
Lewis of Victorville, California, who 
won second prize in our Eighth Annual 
Cover Competition. 

We are glad to have Milton Tucker 
with us again to give us practical ad- 
vice on remodeling. His ‘Buying an 
Honest House,’ which appeared seri: 
ally in our magazine last year, has 
since been published in book form by 
the Atlantic Monthly Press. 

Elizabeth MacRae Boykin gath- 
ered material for her article on modern 
lace during a recent trip to Europe. 

As head of the Kantack Company 
in New York, Walter W. Kantack is 
eminently fitted to discuss modern 
light and decoration. 

The work of Marston, Van Pelt & 
Maybury; David J. Witmer & Loyall 
F. Watson, and John Upton Clowds- 
ley, all California architects, as well as 
the work of R. Brognard Okie of Phil- 
adelphia and William T. Aldrich of 
Boston, is shown on the following pages. 




















WHEN FRIENDLINESS AND SOLIDITY GO HAND IN HAND 


This house designed for Mr. and Mrs. Lewis H. Parsons at Villa- 
nova by R. Brognard Okie is preéminently in the spirit of the 
old work, even though the form is modified to suit new condi- 
tions. In attention to detail it resembles the homes of the early 
Pennsylvania ironmasters 


Philip B. Wallace 
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BUILDING : PLANTING : FURNISHING 


Photographs by Philip B. Wallace 





THE PENNSYLVANIA HOUSE 


The Work of R. Brognard Okée, Architect, of Philadelphia, interprets the Spirit of pre-Revolutionary Farmhouses 
in Terms of Modern Construction and Design 


EW houses of early America that sur- 

vived the vicissitudes of the nineteenth 
century have the charm of the pre-Revolu- 
tionary farmhouses and cottages of south- 
eastern Pennsylvania. Simple in design and 
plan, well-proportioned, and solidly -built of 
rough native stone, they have the warmth 
and friendly spirit one naturally associates 
with home. 

One finds them in Chester, Delaware, 
Montgomery, Berks, Bucks, and Lancaster 
counties: small farm homesteads set amid 
trees that make a pattern of light and shade 
on whitewashed walls or upon walls of dark 
weathered stone rich in color. The men who 
built them were practical men. They built 
for use and comfort, according to their 





BY JOSEPH L. COPELAND 


THIS SMALL HOUSE on the estate of Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Hill Collins, near 
Devault, was the original farmhouse. 
It has been recently remodeled by Mr. 
Okie, who added the front and rear 
porches 


means, and their barns sometimes outshone 
their homes; but the fact that these houses, 
small and great, had in common the qualities 
of being good to look at and to live in was not 
altogether accidental. 

Toward the middle of the century the 
excellent books of design that came from 
London influenced building of all kinds, and 
previous to that time carpenters and joiners 
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were guided by the work of cottage builders 
of the old world. They built from memory 
and as they had been taught to build, using 
local materials and conditions as they found 
them, and so it came about that many of the 
earlier houses of this section had a distinctly 
old-world appearance. 

It is not strange that such houses, with 
roots deep in the native soil and extending to 
soil from which the early settlers came, 
should move architects to restore them to 
new beauty or seek to interpret their spirit in 
terms of modern construction and design. 
And the work shown here —that of R. 
Brognard Okie of Philadelphia — illustrates 
the fidelity with which that spirit can be re- 
tained, even if the form may vary slightly. 
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THE END CHIMNEY, shown in 
the illustration above of the Col- 
lins house and in the one below 
of the Parsons house, is as 
typical of the Pennsylvania house 
as the central one is of New 


England 
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STONE AND woop beautifully combined are used in this house at Villanov 


a (shown also on the preceding page) 
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belonging to Mr. and Mrs. Lewis H. Parsons. The struck joints of the stonework are a characteristic feature, leaving 
most of the stones sunk in the mortar with only a few exposed 


Purely European features of the early 
houses soon gave way before local necessity. 
Roofs became less steep, windows grew wider 
and higher as glass became more plentiful and 
less expensive; oak joists remained to remind 
one of European precedent, but poplar often 
supplanted the oak, so that to-day poplar 
joists are found in these old houses as often as 
oak. Pine was generally used for flooring 
with poplar as second choice — the best pine 
boards being laid on the first floor and poplar 
on the second. Oak was used sparingly and 





the brick floors and stone flagging of Euro- 
pean houses seldom, if at all. 

It was necessary to dig cellars even in the 
comparatively mild winter climate of this 
section, but the habit of utilizing the whole 
house was not forgotten. Farmhouses were 
often built into the slopes of hills, one end of 
the lower floor being used as a kitchen while 
the other became a storeroom or cellar. 
The proximity of a spring was one reason for 
such locations, the spring sometimes being in 
the cellar section. But such was not always 
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the case. One sees many old houses in Chester 
and adjoining counties with spring and spring 
house at a distance of several hundred yards 
from the homestead. 

The protection from wind that a hill 
affords, economy in digging a foundation in a 
day when scoops and steam shovels were 
unknown, the desire to use all possible space 
for living quarters, were some of the factors 
that determined the choice of these hillside 
locations. 

The plan was generally a simple rectangle 
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THE HALLWAY AND DINING-ROOM of the 
Parsons house show typical woodwork of 
the locality. Its effectiveness lies in its 
proportions rather than in elaborate detail 
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DESIGNED FOR MR. AND MRS. WILLIAM A. CLARK and built at Wallingford, this house shows many 
features characteristic of Mr. Okie’s work — the small, well-proportioned dormer, the half-dormer breaking the roof, 
the simple detail, and the use of siding combined with stone 


that in the older, less pretentious houses 
often did not exceed eighteen by twenty feet, 
outside measurements. Two stories was the 
accepted height and a plain gable roof the 
custom. Small, square gable windows — one 
at each end of the house, generally off centre 
— marked otherwise unbroken end walls. 
Windows in front and rear walls were 
usually well spaced and balanced one above 
the other. But this rule, like any other, was 
subject to change. Window sizes varied. In 
the very old houses they were small and 
narrow; in the houses built toward the end of 
the century they were larger in every way. 
The common rule was a fifteen-light window 
downstairs — nine lights in the lower sash, 





six in the upper — and a twelve-light win- 
dow upstairs; but here again personal taste or 
idiosyncrasy dictated the choice. Windows 
four and five lights wide and five high were 
not uncommon. 

In the larger houses the solid six-panel 
entrance door frequently opened to a central 
hall that ran through to a low paneled door in 
the rear wall—a door placed under the 
stair landing. Exterior doors were usually of 
two thicknesses of wood, the exterior face 
being paneled and the interior being made of 
wide, vertical, beaded boards. Such doors 
were generally hung on strap hinges. 

Doors in the smaller houses were likely to 
be at one end of the front wall, balanced by a 
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window directly above; and in the very small, 
primitive houses were of the batten type. 
Shutters were of three kinds — slatted blinds 
upstairs, solid paneled shutters downstairs, 
and battened boards. All were hung on strap 
hinges. When paneling was used it was on 
the inner side only, the side that showed 
when the shutters were folded back. They 
presented a face of beaded boards when 
closed. 

End chimneys mark the Pennsylvania 
house as definitely as the big central chimney 
marks a type of New England house. If the 
dwelling was of sufficient size and grandeur 
the chimney ends of the principal rooms were 
beautifully paneled — arched, solid door 
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cupboards flanking the marble-faced fire- 
place in many instances. The paneling was 
confined to one side of the room, but carved 
chair rails continued the decorative note and 
occasionally a cornice carried it still further. 
The wood used was pine, and custom dic- 
tated that it must be painted. 

Early houses show an absence of mantels, 












but later in the century finely wrought 
mantels became so popular as to be necessary 
in at least one room. Many old farmhouses 
are found to have parlors set off by carved 
mantels, chair rails, and other ornamental 
woodwork that meant hours of painstaking 
labor by country carpenters — woodwork 
that is not only lovely in proportion, but 


IN THE DINING-ROOM of the Clark house the 
mantel is worthy of careful study. Note 
especially the whitewashed stone enframe- 
ment and the plaster panel above 


beautiful in design and workmanship as well. 

The most interesting old houses that sur- 
vive —the houses that have inspired a 
great deal of the modern work in this field — 
are those which began as very small primitive 
farmhouses or cottages and grew larger by 
the simple expedient of having wings added, 
end on end, as the needs and wealth of the 
family increased. Such houses are seen 
everywhere in the Pennsylvania countryside, 
their long fagades and varying roof levels, 
broken by heavy stone chimneys, forming 
one of the most pleasing and homelike fea- 
tures of a peacefully rural landscape. 

These houses, made up of two, three, and 
four units, are characterized by eighteen-inch 
partition walls resulting from the installment 
method of building; by small winding stair- 
ways, close to the chimneys, that are hidden 
behind doors top and bottom — batten doors 
in the simpler houses; by fireplaces varying in 
width of opening from thirty-six or forty-two 
inches in the parlor—and smaller in the 
bedrooms — to four and six and ten feet in 
the kitchens. In the more pretentious 
houses the fireplaces of the principal rooms 
are often faced with marble; otherwise the 
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ALTHOUGH LARGER than the average farmhouse, this house (shown also on the preceding page) near Kimber- 
ton, belonging to Justice and Mrs. Owen J. Roberts, yet retains the simple primitive features of these houses 


stone is hidden under a coating of plaster 
which was whitewashed every spring. 

Pine, poplar, and occasional oak floors, 
smooth plaster walls varied by partitions of 
white pine boards from eight to eighteen 
inches wide, and hardware from local forges 
helped to give these old houses their char- 
acter. House hardware included HL hinges, 
long, slender strap hinges, latches, shutter 
fasts, locks and bolts; and here the country 
blacksmith emulated the village carpenter in 
expressing a craftsman’s pride in his work. 
Much of the ironwork in the houses of this 
period is exquisite in the beauty and delicacy 
of its workmanship. 

The small house on the farm of Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Hill Collins, near Devault, illus- 
trates the diminutive size and the primitive 
character of the very early Pennsylvania 
house. This structure was the original farm- 
house and dates from the early eighteenth 
century. One end of the lower floor was a 
kitchen open to the south; beyond the 
kitchen was — and is — the cellar in which a 
spring bubbled up two hundred years ago 
and continues in the same fashion to-day. 

The main room above was probably di- 
vided by a board partition into a parlor and 
bedroom, while two small bedrooms under 
the eaves were reached by a winding stairway 





beside the chimney. The stairway disap- 
peared before the house was acquired by its 
present owners, but will be replaced when the 
interior is restored. The new window let into 
the west wall beside the fireplace will then 
serve to light it — a consideration markedly 
absent in the work of the builder. 

In restoring the house, the architect added 
the entrance porch, the porch to the south, 
the dormer window, and an_ additional 
gable window in the interest of comfortable 
living. 

From the primitive cottage at Devault it is 
a long step to the simple, yet (paradoxically) 
sophisticated home of Mr. and Mrs. Lewis 
H. Parsons at Villanova. Here is a large 
house — in the form of a T — that in atten- 
tion to detail resembles the homes of the 
early Pennsylvania ironmasters on French 
Creek and other Chester County streams — 
manor houses built in a day when the 
Welsh barony was something more than a 
name. 

The struck joint characteristic of certain 
restorations of early Pennsylvania work is 
shown in the view of the house from the 
lawn. By this method stones lacking in 
beauty or variety of color are hiddén under 
mortar and the beauty of individual stones 
is accentuated. In practice a wall treated in 
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this manner resembles the early houses from 
which time has stripped both plaster and 
whitewash, revealing stones here and there. 
It is very effective. 

The note of uncompromising simplicity 
dominant in the country architecture of the 
time is felt in the architect’s treatment of 
the facade shown on page 128. This part of 
the house, dating from the late eighteenth 
century, includes the principal living-rooms, 
and the pedimented doorway is the main 
entrance, yet any desire to stress that fact 
unduly was suppressed. The box cornice is 
unadorned except for lines of beading. Like- 
wise the interior detail, while rich and in a 
manner consistent with a house of this size, 
depends upon proportion and balance, not 
ornament, for its appeal. Ornament takes 
the form of beautiful hardware used with 
restraint. 

A smaller, equally charming house is that 
of Mr. and Mrs. William A. Clark at Walling- 
ford. The primitive note is not dominant, as 
seen in the treatment of the fireplace wall in 
the dining-room, with its arched cupboard 
doors and wood paneling; and yet the vertical 
panels are reminiscent of the board partitions 
that separate small rooms in many of the 
early cottages. The delightful mantel in this 
room is worth study — and in this connection 
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THE FIREPLACE in this living-room in the Roberts house has a romantic flavor that bespeaks the 
past, a characteristic that is justified in a room that was once the kitchen in a Revolutionary house 


one notices that the plastered, whitewashed 
stone of the fireplace strikes the primitive 
note again. 

In the exterior view one is aware of several 
features that have come to be rather definitely 
associated with Mr. Okie’s work. 
One is the well-proportioned dor- 
mer, another is the half-dormer 
that breaks the roof, a third is the 
use of wide siding in gable ends and 
elsewhere. 

This particular type of dormer 
will be recognized by anyone 
familiar with the old houses of this 
section. It is often found on that 
final story-and-a-half kitchen wing 
of the house that began life about 
1730 and went on growing until 
1790, or thereabout. Wide, beaded 
siding, painted white, is simple, 
appropriate to this particular kind 
of house, and relieves and takes 
away the sombreness of the stone 
wall. Precedent for it is also estab- 
lished by a number of stone-and- 
clapboard houses of the early 
period. 

The country home of Justice 
and Mrs. Owen J. Roberts, near 
Kimberton, is the typical farm- 


house of the section—considerably larger 
than the average farmhouse, but retaining 
the simple, even primitive features of such 
houses. The living-room shows this to 
advantage, for here the wide fireplace (this 








room was probably a kitchen), the oak lintel, 
simple mantelshelf, small cupboards, gun, 
powder horn, and fireplace tools all bespeak 
the romantic charm of a day long past. 

Small cupboards, odd shelves and drawers, 

_ are found at convenient places in 
IS most houses designed by the Okie 
pens office. Here the architect is follow- 
ing in the footsteps of old-time 
builders who believed in the maxim 
‘Waste not, want not,’ and filled 
all waste space with cubbyholes. 
They serve the double purpose of 
use and decoration, and in design- 
ing hinges and other hardware for 
them the modern worker in iron 
is often at his best. 

These little cupboards are evi- 
dent in the photographs of the 
living-room and of Justice Roberts’s 
study. They are a boon to people 
who save things! 

(Continued on page 176) 


THIs FIREPLACE without mantel or 
enframement is in character with 
the simple treatment of these 
houses. The cupboards and draw- 
ers with their black knobs and 
hinges are also typical 
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FOR THE MANTELSHELF 


MARGARET THOMPSON AND CHRISTINE FERRY 


HE mantel or fireplace group tends to 

simplify the problem of arranging a 
room. It is the keynote of the composition 
and naturally directs the arrangement of the 
smaller groups. 

As a consequence, mantel ornaments need 
to be chosen with fine discrimination as to 
their harmonious relationship to one another 
and the setting as a whole, as well as for 
their intrinsic merit and suitability for such 
an important position. 

From time immemorial the fireplace, or 
hearth, has been the focusing point in the 
home — the spot about which all the ac- 
tivities of the family life have centred. Here, 
in the simple life of the early days, all the 
needs of the household have been admin- 
istered to, and about it, during all the inter- 
vening years, groups have gathered in social 
intercourse. 

Cherished possessions have been assembled 
about it, and because of the consequent im- 
portance which it has assumed in the eyes 
of man, it is but natural that as time went 
on, with the development of decorative detail 
in the finish of interiors, interest should 
have centred about the mantel and its ap- 
pointments. 





During different periods various non- 
combustible substances have been used in 
the construction of the hearth. These in 
turn have been enclosed with a decorative 
framing of stone or marble or wood, fre- 
quently ornamented with carving in high or 
low relief, in the manner of the style of 
decoration characteristic of the time. 

And so, from a simple box-like structure, 
whose only recommendation was that it 
fulfilled all the requirements of practical 
usefulness, there developed fireplace en- 
closures of rare beauty which have been dig- 
nified by the name of mantelpieces, of which 


superb examples are to be seen in palaces and 


notable private homes in England and on 
the Continent. 
Almost invariably these fireplace enclosures 


THE DEEP GREEN OF THE MARBLE which 
faces the old pine mantel of Adam period 
shown above is repeated in the painting 
which hangs over it. Tall jade birds stand 
at either end of the narrow mantelshelf and 
two small white birds in the centre complete 
the symmetrical arrangement. Gertrude 
Brooks, Decorator 
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are topped with a narrow slab or shelf, 
commonly referred to as the mantel, upon 
which articles of a decorative nature may be 
displayed, and with an increased apprecia- 
tion of the beauty of unity, various types of 
mantel ornaments have been developed to 
meet that need. 

Such appointments should properly build 
up and accentuate the architectural lines of 
the mantelpiece and seem to be a part of it 
rather than be applied ornaments chosen for 
their individual appeal. The type of the 
mantel, therefore, naturally governs their 
selection; and scale, weight, balance, variety 
of form and size, texture, and contrasting 
tones of dark and light are all determining 
factors in the achievement of successful 
grouping. 

Height is usually secured by means of a 
central mirror or picture or some article of 
sufficient dignity and merit to dominate the 
setting. Landscapes or portraits in oils are 
frequently chosen, sometimes framed or 
again set into the wall paneling, according 
to the architectural treatment of the room. 

Both size and shape of the picture, mirror, 
or other object used for such a_ purpose 
depend upon the wall space, the proportions 
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of the mantelpiece, and the character of the ornaments which 
it is intended to place upon it. 

In the first place, one must remember that the style of the 
mantelpiece governs the choice of the accompanying appoint- 
ments. Having decided upon the use of a mirror or picture, it is 
essential to consider what objects it is necessary to place upon 
the mantel to unify the whole. This is usually accomplished by 
means of vases or urns or candlesticks, or articles of a similar 
nature, placed upon opposite ends of the mantel in such a position 
as to balance one another. One or more smaller ornaments may 
be placed between them, but in some settings such additional 
pieces are superfluous. 

Although there can hardly be said to be any prescribed ruling 
as to the number of ornaments to be used in mantel arrangement, 
it is safe to abide by the wisdom of the Japanese and follow in 
their footsteps in the use of odd numbers in the arrangement of 
flowers as well as ornaments. It is certain that good effects will 
result from a grouping of three, five, or seven objects, while two, 
four, or six are more difficult to manage successfully. 

Then there is the question of ‘pairing.’ There would seem to 
be an unwritten law that, after the manner of the animals that 
went into the ark, mantel ornaments shall be developed in pairs. 
Although this may possibly be due to the influence of the formal- 
ity of those earlier periods in which mantel ornaments figured so 
conspicuously, it is more probably the result of a desire to achieve 
balance in the simplest possible way by placing one object on the 
right and a similar one on the left. Balance is not, however, 
necessarily accomplished by repetition, and individual pieces 
may safely be used,.provided they are in harmonious relation to 
one another as regards those qualities which have already been 
referred to. 

The accompanying illustrations demonstrate the manner in 
which the problem of the selection and arrangement of ornaments 
for use on mantels representative of different periods has been 
successfully handled by notable New York women decorators. 
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DIMINUTIVE CROWN DERBY FIGURES are quite in 
harmony with this grouping, which is otherwise French 
in every detail. Porcelain urns give the necessary height 
to the ends of the mantel, which is of pinkish-yellow 
marble. Bostwick and Treman, Decorators 


SHARPLY OPPOSING CONTRASTS of dark and light char- 
acterize this Directoire setting. The mirror not only 
gives necessary height to the composition, but is so 
designed that it permits a clock to be harmoniously 
placed in relation to it. Miss Sparks, Decorator 


There are two fine examples of the superb old carved pine mantel- 
pieces characteristic of the Adam period, one of which features a group 
arrangement with a picture as the central point of interest and the 
other a beautifully proportioned mirror. 

After the manner popularized by a leading English architect, the 
pine has been left in an unfinished state, save for rubbing with beeswax 
and turpentine — a process which brings out the subtle softness of the 
natural coloring and results in a finish of great distinction, quite dif- 
ferent in effect from the painted surface of the old English woodwork. 

In one setting, the fireplace is faced with marble in a deep, rich shade 
of green, a coloring which is repeated in the verdure of the picture 
which is suspended above it. As the mantel measures about three 
inches in width, the selection of ornaments presented a real problem, 
but one which has been most satisfactorily solved by the use of flat 
figures. At either end of the mantel are placed gracefully curving jade 
birds, quite dark in coloring, which form a happy transition between 
the lines of the mantelpiece and those of the picture above it. Grouped 
at the centre are two small white birds, which, like the larger ones 
of green jade at the ends, rest upon small oval teakwood stands. 
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ANOTHER BALANCED TREATMENT of an Adam mantel, 
the mirror and wall brackets carrying out the delicate 
medallion design of the mantel framework. Because of 
the decorative nature of the wallpaper, ornaments are 
confined to a silhouette and small vase. Gertrude 
Brooks, Decorator 


MIRRORS FORM THE MANTEL AND FACING of this 
mantel piece, and columns of frosted glass glowing with 
interior illumination flank the wall mirror which ex- 
tends to the cornice. Side ornaments, unrelated yet 
balanced, and one bit of white porcelain complete this 
very modern grouping. Adeline de Voo, Decorator 


The grouping has much dignity and restraint and is very delightful 
in coloring, the rich, deep green contrasting most effectively with the 
woodwork and the walls, which are done in a warm shade toning in 
with the natural finish of the pine. 

The marble facing of the second Adam mantelpiece is purplish in 
tone, and the delicacy of the ornament in the enclosing pine frame- 
work has been repeated in the gilded frame of the mirror and wall 
brackets, which become one with the mantel group. 

The wallpaper is patterned with large urns and medallion motifs 
framing classical figures in white on a delicate green ground, which has 
been placed so as to enhance the beauty of the mantel. The urn-shaped 
motifs appear to rest at either end, and above them on either side of 
the mirror are the medallions of figures in cameo-like relief. The pattern 
of the paper also influences the placing of the wall brackets. 

Because of the decorative nature of the paper and the importance 
of the brackets in this grouping, the mantel ornaments are limited in 
number. Although quite unlike in form and decorative treatment, the 
framed silhouette and the small vase with decoration in relief are 
sufficiently related in their areas of dark and light and general feeling to 
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balance nicely with one another. Here we have an example of 
two small objects so placed in relation to the central ornament 
as to form a single unit. 

Sharply opposing contrasts of dark and light characterize the 
Directoire setting, a black marble mantelpiece with facing of 
white marble contrasting with walls covered with marbleized 
paper in a greenish tone. The candlesticks have black figures, 
echoing the color of the mantel, in union with gilded metal like 
that which frames the clock, and the pair of small vases which 
flank the clock have enameled bowls so dark in color as to reflect 
that of the marble upon which they rest. 

In this grouping an interesting effect has been achieved by the 
use of a mirror which not only gives the necessary height to the 
composition, but is so ornamented at the base as to permit of a 
small clock being most harmoniously placed in relation to it. 
Tall candles carry the eye upward to the mirror top, and the 
simplicity of the wall treatment permits the dignified use of a 
number of ornaments of varied shapes and sizes. 

Although the gilded mirror used in the Louis XVI group is 
French Provincial, it is sufficiently finished and delicate in its 
treatment to be in harmony with the distinction of the small 
mantelpiece of pinkish-yellow marble over which it is hung. 
Small porcelain urns, decorated with pastoral scenes in delicate 
coloring, give the necessary height to the ends of the mantel, and 
there is space beneath the mirror for a pair of diminutive Crown 
Derby figurines of great delicacy and charm, quite in character 
with the mirror and reminiscent of those days when Marie 
Antoinette played at dairying in the gardens of Versailles. 

Although an English production, they are in perfect harmony 
with a grouping which is otherwise essentially French in every 
detail, and demonstrate that there need (Continued on page 174) 



















Four California Houses Submitted in the House Beautiful 


THIRD ANNUAL SMALL-HOUSE COMPETITION 





Photographs by George D. Haight 











A HOUSE IN UPLAND, CALIFORNIA 


DAVID J. WITMER & LOYALL F. WATSON, ARCHITECTS 


IN PLACING THIS HOUSE on a lot facing south, advantage was taken of the 
view to the north, whence come the cool evening breezes, by giving all the principal 
rooms a northern exposure. Also, by placing the garage at right angles to the 
house, the loggia was protected from the strong southwest winds. The garage is 
entered from a side street and has the further convenience of being accessible from 
the house under cover 
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THe watts are of hollow concrete tile brush-coated with a creamy-white waterproofing 
material; the roof is of burnt clay tile ranging from gun metal to reds and tawny yellow in color; the 
shutters and window frames are dark green, the door is of walnut, and the eaves of weathered brown pine 
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THE HOUSE OF H. V. OGDEN 
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Pasadena, California 
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RALPH CORNELL 





LANDsCAPE ARCHITECT 











Tuts HOUSE és carefully planned to 
take advantage of the view at the 
rear and to allow an easy entrance 
to the garage. The walls are of 
stucco, oyster-white in color, the 
roof is of weathered shingles, and 
the exterior trim of putty color 
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THE HOUSE OF H. F. HALDEMAN 
Beverly Hills, California 


MARSTON, VAN PELT & MAYBURY, ARCHITECTS 
[ 142 ] 
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Tuts HOUSE has walls of brick whitewashed, a naturally weathered roof of shakes, steel casement win- 
dows, and white trim. The owner's suite on the second floor is of interest with its two dressing-rooms 
and sleeping porch in addition to a good-sized bedroom and alcove. The planting, which furnishes 
such an attractive setting for the house, was designed by H. L. Baake & Son, Landscape Architects 
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THE HOUSE OF GEORGE A. DITZ m 


Stockton, California 


JOHN UPTON CLOWDSLEY, ARCHITECT y 


IN PLANNING THIS HOUSE the special conditions to be considered were the 
preservation of the magnificent oak, the securing of privacy for the garden, I 
which is by necessity in the exposed part of a corner lot, and protection for e 
the living-rooms from the prevailing northwest winds. The walls are of ul 
cream-color stucco, the roof of shingles, and the trim is painted light green * 
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CUTTING CORNERS EXPENSIVELY 
Money can often be Saved by Spending it 


O most of us, the building of a house 
i} is an attempt to extract all of the 
things that we want from a non-stretch- 
ing building fund. We always want 
more than we can pay for, and to get 
one thing we must cut somewhere else. 

But the question of where to cut is not 
so easily answered if there is a due re- 
gard for the essentials in house construc- 
tion — resistance to depreciation and 
low cost of occupancy. Some cuts are 
legitimate and advisable; but those that 
interfere with the essentials should be 
avoided. 

Construction costs are paid but once; 
but for every year of the life of the house 
there will be maintenance and repair 
costs in direct relation to initial soundness of 
structure and to the permanent nature of the 
materials. We are inclined to separate the 
costs of construction from those of occu- 
pancy, to miss the connection between the 
two, and to fail to see that upkeep and repair 
charges can be reduced and even avoided by 
the manner in which we build. It is true that 
top-grade construction will cost more than 
ordinary; but it is also true that we shall be 
spending our money more effectively for 
interest on the larger borrowing necessary for 
excellence than for recurring repair and 
maintenance bills. Then, too, there is the 
need for considering eventual sale, and the 
advantage of a construction so resistant to 
depreciation that through a long term of 
years the house will continue to be full secur- 
ity for the investment. 


HE first cut should be the avoidance of 

the bit of pessimism that ‘a house al- 
ways costs more than was planned for.’ 
It is true that a house usually does, but that 
extra cost is the price paid by the owner for 
the privilege of changing his mind. The 
contractor’s estimate is on the plans and 
specifications as he receives them, and if these 
are later changed he charges for each item 
with the addition of overhead and profit. 
So common is this, so rarely does an owner 
vision his house as finished in all of its de- 
tails, that many a contractor puts in his esti- 
mate at cost, with the intention of making his 
profit on the extras. The owner should re- 
gard these charges as waste, to be avoided 
through foresight. 

Other possibilities for cuts will be in the 
design; for instance, construction will be less 
expensive when the necessary rooms are in 
square or rectangular outline than when 
rambling or in extensions. Chimneys may 
also be considered; one is necessary, more 
are usually purely for looks. Should a design 


BY ROGER B. WHITMAN 





call for two, the sacrifice of one, or a redesign 
to eliminate one, will release enough money 
for a bathroom and possibly a sun porch as 
well. The cost of plumbing is also dependent 
on design, for it will be least when all the fix- 
tures are grouped around a single set of ver- 
tical pipes. 


NOTHER form of cutting is to do with- 
out some of the nonessentials for the 
first year or two; shutters, for example. It is 
also possible to live with temporary and 
inexpensive decorations. In a recently com- 
pleted extension to an old house, the esti- 
mate for papering three rooms was $75, and 
as money was running low, the owner saw in 
this a chance to do a little cutting. As a sub- 
stitute for paper, and to avoid the bareness 
of smooth white plaster, the final coat was 
tinted plaster with a sand finish, for which 
the only added cost was $20 for the material. 
The walls can be papered or painted at anv 
time; but so attractive are they that no other 
treatment is being thought of. Planning for 
the eventual finishing of a room and bath in 
the attic, this same owner had plumbing and 
heating pipes brought up to it, but will not 
complete the work until times are more 
favorable. 
A sun porch may be planned for but not 
built with the house; its foundations and floor 


could go in and be used as an open terrace,. 


the money that would build its roof and 
enclosing walls being used for something that 
at the moment seems more necessary. 


UCH matters as these that affect first 
S cost are apart from the construction 
that determines the running expenses — 
heating and maintenance, upkeep and repair. 
Here there can be no cutting; on the contrary, 
money can be saved by spending it. Heating 
is an example of this. Over several seasons, 
the average annual cost of heating a certain 
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house on the Atlantic seaboard was 
$291.13. The owner then spent $760 
for the insulation of walls and roof, with 
the result that his heating cost dropped 
to $174.89 — a saving of $116.24. The 
spreading of the cost of insulation over 
twenty-five years, plus interest, amount- 
ed to $54.11 per year, which gave a net 
saving of $62.13. 

The same thought applies to other 
parts of a house. There will be no 
charges of any kind for a roof that by its 
nature is permanent and unchanging. 
A cheaper and less enduring roof will be 
subject to occasional bills for repair, 
painting, or other attention, as well as 
for eventual replacement; these will 

resolve into an annual charge that will be 
greater than the interest on the added cost 
for the better roof. It is the same with 
sheet-metal work —the flashings of roof, 
windows, and other parts, and the system 
of gutters and leaders. In a house under 
observation the cost of these parts in galva- 
nized steel was $190, with a painting bill of 
$25 every three or four years. In spite of the 
paint, replacement was necessary the seventh 
year, and cost $230, the higher price being 
accounted for by the labor of tearing away 
the old parts. Spread over seven years, the 
replacement and painting charge thus came to 
$37 a year. The owner had considered heavy 
sheet copper for these parts, but as the initial 
cost would have been $400 he had thought it 
an extravagance. As a matter of fact it would 
have been an economy, for, at 5 per cent, the 
difference of $210 would have cost him but 
$10.50 in interest and he would have been 
better off by $26.50 every year. 


N painting, the cost of labor is usually 
about four times that of the material. 
The better the paint, the longer it will last and 
the greater will be the intervals between re- 
paintings. If the cost of painting a house is 
$500, $400 will be for the labor of application 
regardless of the quality of the paint. Top- 
grade paint should last five years, the annual 
charge then being $100. A saving of $50 
could be made on the paint, but with every 
chance that, through low quality and poor 
resistance to weather, repainting would be 
necessary in two years. The saving of $50 
on the paint would thus result in an annual 
charge of $225. This is an example of the 
fact that with those materials that cost less 
than the labor of applying them, it is the poor- 
est economy to buy any but the best grades. 
While paint is usually thought of for its 
appearance, its primary and real purpose 
is protection against (Continued on page 174) 









Photographs by Dana B. Merrill 








COLORED DAMASK STILL ENLIVENS THE TABLE 


THE LIGHT GREEN AND WHITE PLAID of this cloth is particularly 
effective in a room where the furnishings are of bold simple char- 
acter. Black dotted crystal, combined with the black bases of the 
glasses and the black glass vase and dish, gives character to the 
setting. Courtesy of Mossé, Inc., Fostoria Glass Company, and 
Towle Manufacturing Company 
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Tus cots has a border with a flammé design in light tones of yellow and 
white and is appropriately named ‘ Aurora.’ Sapphire-blue glass and flat 
silver of modern design are effectively used with it. Courtesy of Mossé, Inc., 
Rogers, Lunt @ Bowlen, and Gilman, Collamore ( Company 
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WISE ECONOMY IN BUILDING 


I. A Good House must meet certain Basic Requirements 


herewith considered 


BY WALTER F. BOGNER 


HE Scylla and Charybdis of building 
i are represented by the two following 
dangers: first, that more money will be 
spent than can conveniently be carried; 
second, that economy will be exercised in the 
wrong place. | am concerned about the lat- 
ter. Nothing is more unpleasant about a 
house than the choking sensation conveyed 
when it is utterly inadequate for the ordinary 
purpose of daily living, especially when care 
in planning might have given a better house 
for the same amount of money. To reduce 
the size of a house beyond the minimum re- 
quirement is only extravagance. What then 
are the basic requirements of a good house? 

1. It must be comfortable for all its occu- 
pants. There should not be any annoyance 
caused through wasted efforts, whether by 
lost steps because of bad communication 
within the house or by the necessity of having 
constantly to move about chairs or other 
furniture. 

2. The house must be well built in order 
to avoid the bother and expense of excessive 
repairs and the appearance of blemishes. 

3. The house must give pleasure through 
its beauty. It is this esthetic quality that 
gives character to our surroundings, that 
provides a measure of our taste and individ- 
uality, and that in addition gives us a haven 





of rest and joy after hours spent at work. 

4. The house must be properly adjusted to 
its surroundings. It should give us the ut- 
most pleasure of sunlight and the relief of 
cool breezes in summer. The garden and the 
views should be brought into the house, and 
obstructions and objectionable features shut 
out. It should not depreciate in value be- 
cause of adjoining property. 

To analyze the basic requirements of com- 
fort in a house one must consider each in- 
dividual room. One has to study first the 
ease and beauty with which the furniture 
can be arranged without blocking circula- 
tion. Doors, windows, fireplaces, and breaks 
in walls govern the furnishings of a room to a 
very large extent. The larger room does not 
always arrange better, hence wise economy 
will determine the minimum size and shape 
of a room in relation to the required furniture 
arrangement. It is of the utmost importance 
to plan the placing of all the principal pieces 
of furniture in a room while the house is in 
the process of designing, lest it be found when 
the house is built that there is no space large 
enough for the couch or piano in the living- 
room or for the twin beds in the bedroom. 
The results of analyzing room requirements 
will be found to be somewhat as follows: — 

The living-room usually will be of oblong 
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THIs HOUSE és an excellent exam- 
ple of the compact plan where 
the various elements are con- 
densed, but not at the expense of 
comfort and good circulation. 
A house designed for R. T. 
Larsson by Bogner and Billings, 
Architects 
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shape. A width of twelve feet is considered 
the minimum for comfort. Should the fire- 
place be on the narrow end, or in a corner, 
the seats around the fireplace arrange within 
a radius of seven to ten feet. To allow for a 
passageway behind these seats, should the 
fireplace be on the long wall, the room 
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AN ASYMMETRICAL PLAN of this 
type is more flexible and can 
more easily be adapted advanta- 
geously to a view or irregular 
topography. This house de- 
signed for Atherton Loring, Jr., 
by Walter F. Bogner, Architect, 
has an entrance in the basement 
and the principal living-rooms 
arranged in relation to the pre- sips? Neat 33 or 

vailing wind ™ =e 
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should be made two feet wider, giving four- 
teen feet as the minimum width. To obtain 
the oblong room of pleasing proportions, the 
length should not be much more than twice 
or less than one and one-half times the width. 

The dining-room is often made square, 
when a round table is used. Thirteen feet for 
its width and length will then be the mini- 
mum dimension, allowing for six people at 
the table, the necessary passageway, and a 
piece of furniture along one wall or space- 
saving corner cupboards. This does not al- 
low for a fireplace. Since the use of oblong 
dining tables has become more common, the 
rectangular plan for dining-rooms is more 
frequently used. A fireplace may then be 
placed on the short wall. 

The dimensions of kitchens and pantries 
are determined by the size of the household 
and the number of persons occupied in them. 
These rooms are to be thought of as a whole, 
together with the possible kitchen storeroom. 
For example, kitchens with pantries large 
enough to store the utility dishes will not 
have to be as large as those where china 
closets are to be provided for this purpose. 
Often it is a question as to whether a central 
table is to be used in the kitchen. When it is, 
the dimensions must be increased consid- 
erably. The problem as to whether servants 
eat in the kitchen, or whether ironing is done 
there, is also of vital importance. Ice boxes, 
sinks with their relation to the windows and 
supply and waste pipes, stoves with their 
vents or smoke pipes, are also of great in- 
fluence in determining the size and shape of 
kitchens and pantries. In the service de- 
partments of the house it is the efficient 
arrangement of the fixtures and furniture 
that determines the minimum dimensions for 
a wise economy, and this matter cannot be 
given too much attention. 

Bedrooms have their dimensions deter- 
mined by the number and size of beds and 
the wall space available between windows 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








and doors. There must be circulation of fresh 
air, so windows are preferred on two sides of 
the room. If one likes still more fresh air, 
sleeping porches with openings on three sides 
must be provided for. In houses where such 
porches are used the vear round, it is well 
to have a room adjoining which may serve 
as a dressing-room or sitting-room, providing 
on winter mornings a comfortable retreat 
from the cold with perhaps a cheerful fire 
crackling in the fireplace. 

The bathroom is adjacently located, and 
is compact in size with fixtures so arranged 
as to eliminate dirt pockets and allow suffi- 
cient elbowroom. The tub may be recessed 
to avoid splashing, should it have a shower. 
Although bathrooms are principally utili- 
tarian in character, beauty is given them by 
well-placed fixtures, by cheerful colors, and 
by handsome and suitable furnishings. No 
bathroom should be narrower than the 
length of a tub, nor should it be shorter than 
the fixtures and their use demand. A room 
five by seven should be considered as the 
comfortable minimum, although one ex- 
panded to include towel cabinets is most 
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THE PICTURESQUE TYPE of house shown 


here both by sketch and by model, espe- 
cially one with an L-shaped plan, 
allows an excellent service arrangement 
and an opportunity to enclose either a 
garden or a forecourt. Designed for 
Oliver Beebe by Walter F. Bogner, 
Architect 
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desirable when possible. The clothes closets 
are arranged to open from the bedrooms and 
dressing-rooms. Wardrobes, being shallower 
(only the width of a coat hanger), must 
have doors over their full length. Closets 
with one door over only part of their length 
should be just deep enough so that the cloth- 
ing near the wall can easily be reached. 
Closets over three feet in depth, unless wide 
enough to allow for one or two clothes poles 
and shelves in a direction perpendicular to 
the door, are wasteful not only in space, but 
also in time and temper. 

The first symptoms of an uneconomical 
house generally lie in the waste space and 
awkward arrangement of stairways and cor- 
ridors. Unless these elements are simple, 
straightforward, well lighted, and permit the 
moving of furniture, such beautiful names 
as ‘foyer’ or ‘gallery’ will not lessen the 
inconveniences and regrets of the house- 
owner. In the minimum-size house, corri- 
dors need not exist (Continued on page 180) 
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THE HOUSE OF FREDERICK BODELL 
Providence, Rhode Island 


WILLIAM T. ALDRICH, Architect HENRY D. SLEEPER, Decorator 


FoRMAL IN DESIGN, this brick house of Georgian character nevertheless 

expresses a homelike quality that is one of its chief charms. The main 

entrance ts of limestone, the blinds are white, and the roof is of black slate 
[ 151 ] 
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PERFECT PROPORTION AND SIMPLICITY characterize this wainscoted statr- 
way. On the deep cream walls hang brightly colored Audubon prints, and 
the lantern of wrought iron and amber glass is the only other decoration 
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LarGE TREES, though recently planted, add much to the 
effectiveness of the northern front. Below is a view from the 
terrace looking west through a little garden to a gate beyond 
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AUTUMN coors in tones of saffron yellow, burnt orange, and golden brown are used throughout 
the library, which is paneled in pine. Over the fireplace, which is framed by a black marble moulding, 
hangs an old Chinese painting. The dining-room walls are in two tones of café au lait, the curtains 
being a deeper shade of the same color with coral fringe and tassels. Coral and black are used in the 
design of the rug, whose background matches the walls 
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THE PANELED WALLS of this very lovely Louis XVI living-room are apple-green with 
the mouldings picked out in gold. Various shades found in the flowered Aubusson carpets 
are used in the furniture coverings, and old crystal chandeliers add sparkle to the room 
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A BROAD FLAGGED TERRACE across the southern front of the house 
makes a sunny outdoor living-room during the summer months, and 
well-placed trees around its edges provide occasional splashes of shade 
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THE GLORY OF THE MORNING 


Convolvulus, Ipomoea, and Their Close Relatives 


BY ANDERSON McCULLY 


HE names ‘convolvulus’ and ‘| pomoea’ 
T almost always bring instantly to mind 
the morning-glories, dark purple annuals 
that in times gone by have been planted to 
climb straight upward upon parallel strings. 
That these strings were nearly always white 
_may or may not have aided the plants in their 
strivings to rise; without doubt it aided the 
beholder to see just how the blooms were 
held aloft. Perhaps it also had something to 
do with keeping this goodly family from the 
true recognition to which its worth entitles 
it; but probably more to blame for this are 
the extreme variation in the members of the 
group and the very unfortunate behavior of 
a few of the perverse members among them. 

While I have mentioned the annual twining 
morning-glory as being the one we best know, 
it is only a very small part of this family. 
There are prostrate members, and trailing 
ground covers that cascade entrancingly 
down over the bare rock faces. These are 
nearly all perennials, as are also some of the 
taller shrubby species and many of the more 
exotic vine types. The Quamoclits, with the 
cypress vine, belong to this family, and so 
too does that fragrant bloom of the evening 







hours, the moonflower. There are fine vines | 


for the greenhouse among them and, for our 
gardens, the splendid Japanese imperial 
morning-glory. The Japanese, you know, 
once had a craze for them that bid fair to 
emulate the tulip craze of Holland. The 
thrifty Japanese calmly paid eighteen dollars 
for a single seed! While the regard for this 
flower returned to a more normal base, we 
have received some exquisitely beautiful 
ones from across the Pacific. 

Unfortunately, though, there is a very 
dark page in family history, and when we 
seek beauties for our garden or glasshouse, we 
must not overlook this. While the majority 
are hot-land plants, and by their very nature 
unable to prolong themselves into any 
semblance of pests at all in our Northern 
gardens, there are a few of hardier constitu- 
tion that can become most decidedly un- 
welcome. Their very name — bindweed — 
is indicative of their tenacity. Convolvulus 
arvensis, the small bindweed, though rather 
a pretty little thing, is one. In this category 
too is [pomoea pandurata, the wild potato 
vine that makes a huge tuberous root. 
Convoloulus japonicus and C. sepium, while 


Morocco convolvulus from Nogth 
Convolvulus mauritanicus bel), 
ally considered the most exquisite of all and 
is one of those practical for our climate 








THE IPOMOEA TRICOLOR, variety Heav- 
enly Blue, one of our loveliest morning-glories, 
also used for cut flowers and for culture under 
glass 


at times useful in some rough planting, must 
be used with much discretion. They are 
occasionally planted as covers for a wire or 
other fence, and given a narrow bed to them- 
selves along this. It is recommended to bring 
a heavy lawn right to the edge of their bed. 
C. sepium is most rampant in a moist place. 
C. japonicus has a double form that is good 
for covering stumps; but if other plants are 
near, it is wise to sink tubs into the ground to 
keep the convolvulus roots from spreading. 

Lest you feel too soon discouraged, let us 
leave these rampant (Continued on page 180) 


THE ROCK-GARDEN MEMBERS of the convol- 
vulus family are fine trailers. 
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ELOVED and cherished in the gardens 

of our ancestors, boxwood is again 
coming into its own. Within the past decade 
its popularity has increased with amazing 
rapidity. To-day collectors are searching 
far and wide for fine old specimens, and 
nurserymen are setting out large areas of 
young boxwood in anticipation of future 
demands. 

As the good qualities of boxwood have 
come to be more and more appreciated one 
finds that there is a desire on the part of 
many garden lovers to know more about its 
history, its propagation and care, and the 
characteristics of the numerous varieties. 

Boxwood is a native of Southern Europe 
and of England. Ancient records tell us that 
it was planted in gardens centuries ago and 
that it was highly prized at the time of the 
old Roman civilization. Pliny’s garden at 
Laurentum, from which one looked out upon 
the beautiful Tuscan Sea, was famous for its 
box hedges and topiary forms. In Pliny’s 
own record of the garden he describes how the 
terrace was ‘embellished with various figures 


BOXWOOD 
For Gardens Old and New 


BY LOUISE BUSH-BROWN 


and bounded with a Box-hedge, from whence 
you descend by an easy slope adorned with 
the representations of divers animals in box 
answering alternately to each other, into a 
lawn overspread with a soft Acanthus; this is 
surrounded by a walk enclosed with tree box, 
shaped into a variety of forms.’ In these old 
Roman gardens there were usually three head 
gardeners — a vilicus, whose duty it was to 
superintend the weeding and the daily 
routine of garden work, a topiarius, who 


THE EFFECTIVE USE OF BOX in a modern garden 
és well illustrated by the photograph above 
which shows a box-bordered path on the estate 
of Mr. Henry de Forest, Cold Spring Harbor, 
Long Island 
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trimmed the box trees and hedges and shaped 
them into whatever forms were desired, and 
an aquarius, who was responsible for the 
fountains and the watering. 

The earliest English gardens were those 
surrounding the monasteries, which were 
planted and tended by the devout monks, 
and in old records of these gardens we find 
frequent mention of boxwood. One of these 
monastery gardens may be found to-day at 
Battle Abbey, which was the first great 
monastery founded in England after the 
Norman Conquest. Ever since these very 
early days boxwood has played an important 
part in English landscape art. And it is be- 
cause of its very general use in England dur- 
ing the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
that it was brought to America by the 
colonists who sought to establish gardens 
here similar to those which they had known 
and loved in the Old World. 

The climate of Virginia, Maryland, and 
Southeastern Pennsylvania was particularly 
favorable for the growing of boxwood, and it 
is in these sections that we find some of our 
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most beautiful Colonial gardens. Mount 
Vernon stands to-day a glorious tribute to 
its builder. Little did George Washington 
dream, when as a young man he laid out and 
planted his garden, that in the days to come it 
would become a national shrine. Much of the 
boxwood at Mount Vernon which 
is so glorious to-day was brought 
from England. A magnificent box 
hedge encloses the garden, and the 
intricate patterned beds are edged 
with box. 

Westover, Brandon, and Shirley 
are other Virginia estates which 
are famous for their boxwood 
gardens, and throughout Maryland 
and the Carolinas one finds many 
fine old specimens. 

Boxwood is one of the most 
valuable plants for landscape pur- 
poses and it possesses many excel- 
lent qualities. Not only is it ever- 
green, but it retains its deep green 
color throughout the year, which is 
more than can be said of many 
other evergreens. When once well 
established it will thrive for many 
years, and it will endure consider- 
able neglect. It withstands severe 
pruning better than almost any 
other plant known, and certain 
varieties may be kept at prac- 
tically any desired height. It also 
has a delightfully pungent odor 
which is an appealing characteris- 
tic. As an individual specimen 
plant it possesses great dignity and 
beauty, and for use as a hedge it is 
unsurpassed. It is not a voracious 
feeder and for this reason it is 
particularly well suited for the 
edging of garden beds, as it will not 
rob the plants of food or moisture. 
The wood is strong and very fine- 
grained and is used in the making 
of flutes and tablets for engravings 
and architects’ scales. 

Boxwood is easily propagated by 
cuttings, and layering is also oc- 
casionally practised. Cuttings may 
be taken at almost any time of the 
year. Most nurserymen prefer to 
take the cuttings from small un- 
branched shoots measuring from 
four to eight inches in length. The 
leaves should be stripped from the 
lower portion of the stem and the 
cutting should then be inserted in 
the propagating frame. An excel- 
lent rule to follow is to insert the 
cutting to a depth of one half its 
length — that is, if the cutting is 
six inches long, remove the leaves 
from the stem for a distance of 
three inches and regulate its planting depth 
accordingly. The cuttings may be rooted in 
pure sand or in a light sandy loam soil. A 
cold frame affords ideal conditions. The 
cuttings should be kept shaded until they 
have rooted, and the propagating bed should 


never be allowed to dry out. Cuttings may 
also be made from branched shoots. These 
larger shoots do not root as readily as the 
small unbranched cuttings, but when once 
rooted they make more rapid progress and 
soon develop into sturdy little bushes which 





AN EXCELLENT SPECIMEN of Truedwarf box — Buxus 
sempervirens suffruticosa. If left unclipped this variety reaches a 
height of ten to twelve feet, but pruning will keep it any desired 
height, which makes it a valuable edging for garden beds 


Tue GrowTH of Truetree box, Buxus sempervirens arbor- 
escens, is very rapid compared to other varieties of box, the tree 
sometimes attaining a height of over thirty feet. It is best used as 
a specimen plant 


will give almost immediate effect as edging 
plants. 

One of the most successful growers | know 
makes a practice of rooting branched shoots 
of considerable size. He excavates his frames 
to a depth of two and one-half feet. In the 
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bottom he places a nine-inch layer of fresh 
manure which is firmly tamped. Four inches 
of good loam are then placed above this and 
a final six-inch layer of sand is added. The 
layer of manure supplies a mild bottom heat 
which greatly facilitates the rooting of the 
cuttings, and as the roots grow 
they strike down into the loam and 
gain added sustenance for the 
young plant. When this method is 
followed the cuttings should be left 
in the frame until they have made 
considerable growth, and they may 
then be transplanted to the nursery 
rows. Young plants require an 
abundance of moisture and should 
never be allowed to dry out. 

Boxwood prefers a good loam 
soil with a gravelly sub-soil, and 
for maximum development it re- 
quires an abundant supply of 
moisture. It seems to thrive best 
in a position where it has some 
protection from full sun. Although 
these are the conditions which are 
considered ideal, they are not abso- 
lutely essential, as boxwood will 
thrive under a wide variety of 
conditions and when once well es- 
tablished it will withstand con- 
siderable neglect. In old deserted 
gardens one occasionally comes 
upon huge box bushes which have 
been left undisturbed for many 
years and yet are still healthy and 
vigorous. In fact they are often all 
that remains to tell the story of a 
garden which existed long ago. 
The flowers, the pattern of the 
beds, the garden paths, have long 
since vanished, but the sturdy and 
beautiful box bushes still stand, a 
precious heritage of the past. 

Boxwood has a shallow, fibrous, 
and extremely compact root sys- 
tem. It may therefore be trans- 
planted with great ease, which is 
a strong point in its favor. If 
proper methods are employed it ts 
possible to move large specimens 
centuries old, and even entire 
hedges have been transplanted 
practically intact. 

Where a boxwood hedge is to be 
trimmed and kept at a desired 
height, the pruning should prefer- 
ably be done in August. 

North of the latitude of Phila- 
delphia it is wise to supply some 
winter protection. A wall and 
shelter may be very easily con- 
structed of corn stalks and will 
serve the purpose admirably. Care 
must be taken also that a heavy 
weight of snow should not be allowed to rest 
upon the bushes, as many a fine specimen has 
been ruined by just such neglect. 

Considerable confusion seems to exist re- 
garding the numerous varieties of boxwood. 
Even the nursery (Continued on page 184) 
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A House DESIGNED for the BUSINESS WOMAN 


Tuis HOUSE, designed by the HOUSE BEAUTIFUL HOME BUILDERS’ SERVICE BUREAU, és planned for 
either the small family of two or three or for one or two business women who prefer a single house to an 
apartment, but who want the same convenience that an apartment affords. A separate hallway which, 
although very small, contains a coat closet, a breakfast-room large enough for dining on ordinary occa- 
sions, an ample living-room and a well-arranged kitchen, on the first floor, with two bedrooms and a 
bath upstairs, constitute a well-organized plan which has also such convenient features as a separate 
telephone closet, a closet near the porch which can be used for garden tools if desired, and the now essential 
attached garage. The house has shingles on three sides and matched boarding on the front 
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KEEPING YOUR HOUSE IN STEP 


I. How to increase the Capacity of the Closets 


BY MILTON TUCKER 


CLOSET for everything and everything 
A in its closet’ is the modern housewife’s 
version of an age-old proverb. But all too 
often it amounts to nothing more than a 
dream, — an unfulfilled hope, — especially 
if full advantage is not taken of every inch of 
closet space. 

If your particular closet problem seems 
utterly hopeless, that is just another reason 
why you should give your closets some care- 
ful thought to see if you are really making 
the most of the limited space at your dis- 
posal. Just see if there isn’t some place 
where you can squeeze in an extra shelf or 
two, another row of hooks, a more efficient 
type of garment hanger, or any one of the 
thousand other space and temper savers that 











Take the time some afternoon to 
see if your closets are working to 
capacity 


were invented to help solve just such a dis- 
couraging problem as may confront you at 
the present moment. 

Take the time some afternoon to see if your 
closets are really working to capacity. It 
will surprise you to see how easily the ca- 
pacity of closets can be doubled and even 
tripled, while still keeping everything orderly 
and convenient. 

The average closet can scarcely be called a 
model of efficiency or an economy of space, 
often boasting only one shelf and a single row 
of hooks on one or more walls. Did you ever 
stop to think what a lot of space is wasted in 
the centre of such a closet? The simple ex- 
pedient of a rod from wall to wall more than 
doubles the capacity of such a closet, by pro- 
viding support for many more garment hang- 
ers. Unfortunately this rod is often made so 
heavy and clumsy that it is impossible to 
hook all types of hangers on it and is difficult 
to slide them back and forth. A far better 
rod than one of these thick wooden ones is a 
slender strong one made of ordinary iron gas 
or water pipe. It is impossible to overload 
such a rod, and it can be painted to suit the 
most fastidious decorator. 

Your plumber will gladly cut a piece of 
pipe to the length you specify, which should 
be the distance between the plastered walls. 





When installing it, bore a hole, a little larger 
than the pipe, in the present hook strip on 
two opposite walls. With a screw driver dig 
out some of the plaster so as to make one of 
these holes a little deeper and thus permit the 
pipe to slide into this deeper hole enough to 
clear the hook strip on the opposite wall. 
Then the pipe may be slid back into the hole 
on this opposite wall and wedged tight with 
a finish nail or wooden wedges driven between 
the pipe and the hole and cut off flush. 

There are several makes of patented rods 
on the market made of nickel or chromium- 
plated steel with special cups or brackets for 
fastening them to the walls. These are possi- 
bly more ornamental and are of course more 
expensive, but are little if any more efficient 
than a piece of plain three-quarter-inch iron 
pipe. 

There is another type of garment hanger 
which fastens to the underside of the closet 
shelf or to the walls and by means of its 
telescopic operation permits all the clothing 
to be slid out of the closet into the daylight of 
the room, where it can be quickly searched by 
the belated commuter. This type of hanger 
is especially suited for the narrow deep closet 
into which one must dive to obtain the desired 














An easy pull on the handle brings 
the entire contents of the closet 
into plain sight 


garment. An easy pull on the handle of this 
special garment holder brings the entire con- 
tents of the closet into plain sight of the hur- 
ried dresser. One push and everything is 
back in the closet, where it will be kept flat 
and orderly until needed. 

By increasing the capacity of your other 
closets in this way it is possible that you may 
be able to devote one of your closets to stor- 
age of your furs and woolens. Of course, this 
at once brings to mind the moth-repellent 
cedar-lined closet. And what modern house- 
wife has not yearned for one? And yet it is a 
simple matter to measure the wall, ceiling, 
and floor surfaces of one of your closets and 
order some thin matched cedar lining from 
your local lumber dealer or millman. 

It is fun to saw the easy-working, sweet- 
smelling wood and brad it in place. Ask your 
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WuiLe the matter is fresh in your mind, 
insulate heating pipes leading to rooms 
which you find are cold these midwinter 
nights. 


Tuts is also a good time to insulate your 
heater with cement to retain the heat and 
save fuel, as certain cements must be 
baked on while the heater is hot. 


WINTER months are the time for interior 
decorating — refinishing of woodwork and 
floors, renewing linoleum and wallpaper, 
window shades, and so on. 


Look over your electrical equipment these 
long winter evenings when your family’s 
happiness depends so much on cheerful, 
efficient illumination. Are there enough 
outlets and lights to provide for every- 
one’s needs — for sewing, reading, studies, 
games, radio? This is the time to make up 
for any deficiencies. 





lumber dealer for some quarter round to close 
the joints at the corners if your carpentry is a 
bit unskilled. You had better tackle the 
hardest job — the ceiling — first; then the 
ends of the ceiling boards can be left a bit ir- 
regular, as they will be covered by the wall 
boards later. Of course you will want to leave 
the cedar ‘raw’ or unfinished so that the 
pleasant moth-dispelling aroma will pervade 
the closet and its contents. Save the chips 
and shavings and small pieces of cedar to toss 
into your cedar chest or garment bag. 

If you want to increase the moth- and dust- 
proofness of your cedar closet get enough 
weatherstripping to go around four sides of 
the door frame on the inside. A type well 
suited is the old-fashioned ‘wood and felt’ 
weatherstripping; it should be nailed to the 
frame so that the felt comes in contact with 
the inside face of the door. Go inside the 








They collect in the best of well- 
regulated families 


closet with a flashlight, close the door, and 
make sure that the felt makes a tight fit 
with the door at all points, even though the 
door may be warped. 

Of course if your closet is equipped with 
electric light you (Continued on page 176) 





AN ILLUMINATED PEDESTAL of metal quartz 
and crystal with glass top, through which 
light is thrown upon the bronze figure above, 


accentuating high lights in the sculpture 





LIGHT AND DECORATION 


Intelligent Use of Artificial Illumination permits 


Limitless Decorative Achievements 


BY 


WALTER W. KANTACK 


AVE you ever given serious thought 

to the essential part light plays in 
decoration? Or have you indeed ever con- 
sidered that without light there could be no 
decoration? Arresting questions these, but 
absolutely fundamental and demanding at- 
tention and understanding before one can 
make any intelligent progress in the appre- 
ciation of light as a decorative medium. A 
moment’s consideration will bring the ac- 
knowledgment that without light we could 
not be conscious of the beauties of the uni- 
verse in their infinite form and variety. 
Natural and artificial objects would be 
beyond our ken except for the very limited 
aid we might obtain through the sense of 
touch. Further, inasmuch as all color in- 
heres in light, and is in reality the result of 
absorption and reflection of light, it is obvious 
that we are absolutely dependent on light for 
the glorious and unending varieties of shade 
and hue. 

Few are unfamiliar with the divine decree 
‘Let there be light,’ which the Scriptures 
record as the first mandate of the Creator. 
For countless ages, however, the light of 
understanding among men, and their ability 
to perceive the great possibilities at hand for 
the production of artificial light, approached 
pretty closely that state known as ‘darkness.’ 
We have progressed, however, and it seems as 
though we were standing on the threshold of a 
period of enlightened understanding among 
men and nations, as well as an era which 
literally promises to turn night into day, and 
wherein many wishes and moods will be 
gratified by the pushing of a button or the 
throwing of a switch. This situation is bound 
to prevail not only in our motion-picture 
houses and theatres, but in our homes, within 
a comparatively short period of time. 

Light is ours in practically limitless supply, 
but what are we doing about it? Up until 
quite recently the moment one mentioned 
light in connection with decoration, the 
thought of lighting fixtures immediately 
presented itself. It is the purpose of this 
article to endeavor to assist its readers to 
think of light in decoration in terms of illu- 
mination rather than of lighting fixtures, to 
think of illumination as the intelligent ap- 
plication of light to a given purpose — prac- 
tical and utilitarian, artistic or fantastic. 

We are learning that we can paint, carve, 
and model with light. Change the angle from 
which light strikes an object, and you will 
appear to change the form of the object, or 
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the expression of a face. We all know how 
flattering a proper color in lighting is to the 
complexion and costume, and how wretched 
one appears under an adverse lighting. Ob- 
jects can be brought into brilliant relief or 
made to play a secondary part, or if desired 
be blotted out entirely by means of lighting. 

Recognition of the possibilities afforded by 
modern lighting facilities naturally found 
application first of all in the theatre, where 
the imagination and ingenuity are constantly 
on the alert for new ways and means of mak- 
ing the illusion more enthralling and beauti- 
ful. Numerous instances are now appearing, 
however, wherein light and light control are 
being employed in the more intimate sur- 
roundings of the home. This is a natural and 
orderly process of unfoldment. Man’s first 
need for artificial light was to enable him to 
prolong his period of activity in spite of ap- 
proaching darkness. Having accomplished 
this feat and overcome the hampering influ- 
ences of night, he can now begin to enjoy 
the beauty, radiance, and flexibility of his 
achievement. 


MAN living among the beautiful rolling 
A hills and richly wooded dales of Con- 
necticut determined that he would introduce 
his favorite woodland retreats and cool 
ravines into the decorative scheme of his 
dining-room. A series of panels depicting the 
cherished spots were placed around the room, 
covering the entire wall area from dado to 
cornice, except for openings necessary for 
windows and doors. To enjoy further these 
woodland memories he installed a system of 
color lighting concealed behind a suspended 
panel in the ceiling, which enables him to ob- 
tain a wide range of effects, suggestive of 
various seasons and times of the day. Al- 
ternate amber and blue lights are employed, 
and they are controlled by a rheostat con- 
veniently and unobtrusively located in a 
lobby by means of which one enters this 
room. Can you not see in your mind’s eye the 
brilliant autumn sunlight under the amber 
light, the cool moonlight effects of the blue 
light, and the intervening hues and intensi- 
ties available through the mixing of the 
lights? 

As a permanent light source over the table, 
a series of glass plates of pattern in harmony 
with the dignified architectural background, 
and combining the use of amethyst and green 
glass plates around the electric bulbs, give 
an effective, practical illumination. This 
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installation was completed about two years 
ago, and just the other day the architect told 
the writer that he had never seen a light- 
ing fixture which blended so well with its 
surroundings, and was so devoid of the 
objectionable features of most lighting 
fixtures. Some of you may be saying, ‘I 
should soon tire of such a pictorial deco- 
rative scheme, however beautiful.’ A grow- 
ing understanding of pigments and light 
control will probably make it possible to 
blot out the whole picture, and have 
a wall of uniform color when desirable. 


URING the past few months a large 

Eastern hotel hascompleted and put into 
operation a new ballroom and banqueting hall 
wherein lighting is employed as the major dec- 
orative element. Lamps of differing colors con- 
cealed in geometrically formed recesses, and 
arranged in several rows or banks, create ever- 
changing, slowly moving geometric fantasies, 
as the automatically controlled rheostats 
blend, dim, and intensify the several lighting 
systems. When it seems desirable to create 
and maintain a certain atmosphere through 
illumination of the room, the lights can be 
mixed and then held at the desired color and 
brilliancy. Such installations are necessarily 
expensive and more or less involved at the 
present time— but so were automobiles 
thirty years ago. If enough of us begin think- 
ing of these things, and make use of these 
possibilities even in a limited way, devices 
and equipment will soon be forthcoming 
which will bring such flexible lighting ar- 
rangements within the reach of many. 
Experiments and inventions in the labora- 
tories of our large electrical companies are 
constantly bringing forth progressive means 
of attaining these results. 


George Van Anda 


When these lines go to print, a large 
studio of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany located in Chicago will have been 
put into operation, where the entire lighting 
is by means of the newly developed sun 
lamps. These lamps, transmitting as they do 
the ultra-violet rays of light, have heretofore 
been employed largely for therapeutic pur- 
poses with definite local application, whereas 
they are now giving the equivalent of sun- 
light in this sound-proof and daylight-proof 
studio. Not only will they be giving the 
equivalent of sunlight from a lighting stand- 
point, but they will also be acting as a purify- 
ing agency in connection with the ventilating 
and ozonating installation. 

Under-water illumination, also permitting 
the use of colored light, is forming the basis of 
decoration in a number of the magnificent 
swimming pools, public and private, being 
installed throughout the country. Such 
illumination is also adding another phase to 
the entrancing beauty of many garden pools 
and giving enjoyment, where formerly the 
end of daylight meant the elimination of these 
beautiful spots. In installing such lighting 
arrangements it is naturally necessary to use 
lenses and reflectors incased in water-tight 
compartments. 


HILE on the subject of outdoor illu- 

mination it seems in order to draw 
attention to the numerous lighting effects 
which are being applied to buildings through- 
out the world. Not so long ago, spotlighting 
thrown from adjacent points gave us quite a 
thrill, as weenjoyed architectural beauty in the 
dark of night. To-day many exteriors of build- 
ings are designed around lighting schemes 
which will enhance their beauty and bespeak 
their prominence after (Continued on page 198) 
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A SYSTEM OF COLOR LIGHTING in- 
stalled behind a suspended panel in 
the ceiling makes possible a range of 
effects by projecting different lights on 
the wall decorations of woodland 
scenes 








































AN OLD FRENCH POTTERY URN 
conceals a powerful electric light bulb 
within, which illuminates the stairway 
niche and by reflection lights the hall. 
Courtesy of Ann Elsey 


Richard Averill Smith 






T is now, I think, conceded that the so- 
called modernist movement in the arts 
is established as a sincere expression. In the 
matter of architecture and the crafts, to be 
especially considered here, functionalism and 
the elimination of nonessentials are too 
much in harmony with our present machine- 
controlled age, and with the still more rig- 
orously machine-controlled age that we may 
look forward to, not to be determining fac- 
tors. Some splendid and wonderful things 
have been done under the modernist banner 
in all the arts. Its strength in architecture 
and the crafts lies, however, | am sure most 
will agree, not so much in its achievements 
as in its tremendous possibilities. There are 
several reasons for this. One is that mechani- 
cal invention is still so rapidly changing our 
mode of life that architects, designers, and 
craftsmen are even yet in the throes of meet- 
ing those conditions adequately. Another is 
that the laboratories are turning out new ma- 
terials in such profusion that those same ar- 
chitects, designers, and craftsmen have not 
actually had the time to develop their uses 
to their fullest possibilities. 
The importance of materials in the develop- 
ment of a style should never be discounted. 
These new structural and decorative ma- 
terials are varied and many. To illustrate, 
here is the description, in a technical maga- 
zine, of a small shop, one of many, many 
buildings in the modern manner daily being 
built : — 
Exterior walls, aluminum. Between windows, 
gray vitrolite. Copings, base, and trim, black vitro- 


lite. Chromium plate on brass and copper for all 
decorative metal work. 


Further, the interior wall covering is de- 
scribed as being of stretched fabrikoid, the 
furniture of chromium-plated steel, the stair 
rail of Monel metal. 

Even a passing knowledge of the origins 
and properties of the new materials of the 
new style should help us to realize the enor- 
mous and revolutionary possibilities of that 
style, which will, it now seems, be a dominant 
influence in the future. The search for this 
knowledge will lead us into the territory of 
crucibies, test tubes, and retorts — in short, 
into the fairyland world of laboratory science. 


GLASS 


Gass had its beginning in Egypt as early as 
1400 B.c. However, the development of 


structural glass is so recent as to classify it 
among the new materials. ‘Glass walls’ of 
sorts have already been used in modernist 
architecture in Germany. Mr. Frank Lloyd 





NEW BUILDING MATERIALS 


How Many of them do you Know? 


BY MARTHA FISCHER 


Wright has, I Believe, specified that the 
walls of two skyscrapers and one hotel of 
his planning here in the United States are to 
be of glass construction. These incredible 
walls of seeming crystal are to be insulated 
for cold, heat, and noise by the creation of a 
vacuum between two layers of the glass. 
Mr. Wright plans to use the glass in the full 
range of jewel colors. Picture to yourself the 
buildings constructed of this old material, 
used startlingly and thrillingly in a new way, 
and it will come over you how overwhelming 
is to be the transition of the status of ‘people 
in glass houses,’ from the historic one of the 
exhorted to that of the unqualifiedly enviable. 
Etched, moulded, and pressed glass for large 
decorative panels, for both exterior and in- 
terior use, is a further recent exceedingly 
interesting development of an old material, 
which puts it, thus used, in the category of 
the new. 


CHROME-NICKEL-STEEL 


One of the most exciting of the new ma- 
terials is chrome-nickel-steel, under various 
trade names. No one who has seen the dome 
of the Chrysler Building in New York —a 
modernist platinum head ornament wrought 
at some Brobdingnagian jeweler’s bench — 
scintillating with a diffused brilliance in the 
full sunlight and shining with an ethereal 
radiance in the dimmer hours, no matter 
what his reaction to its form may be, would 
care to gainsay the decorative quality of 
this new material. No one who has seen 
this ‘rustless steel’ enclosing the Empire 
State Building, still under construction in 
New York, like a highly polished example of 
the standardized sheath garment of some 
Gargantuan robot, but would proclaim that 
one of the building’s chief claims to distinc- 
tion and beauty lies in this new material. 
Chrome-nickel-steel contains 16 per cent 
chromium and from 73 per cent to 10 per 
cent nickel. The nickel is for hardness, the 
chromium for a protection against corrosion. 
Chrome-nickel-steel may be worked as most 
other metals. It can be welded and riveted, 
provided the rivets are also chrome-nickel- 
steel. Stamped, etched, engraved, repousséd, 
forged, it has already been used with arrest- 
ing effect for interior decoration — for doors, 
fire screens, decorative panels, and the like. 
Used in large sheets, as on the exterior of the 
Empire State Building, it is particularly 
felicitous for the ‘large plain surfaces’ of the 
modernist style. This alloy may be polished 
to a mirror brightness or given the velvety 
gleam of old pewter. Or it may be antiqued, 
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so that one would swear, on beholding a 
piece, that it had been detached from a suit 
of ancient armor. It does not scratch with any 
of these surfaces. It may be enameled in color. 

So many perfections have I cited of this 
paragon of a new material in its decorative 
phase that there seems a danger of losing 
sight of it in its structural one. In the city of 
the future the steel skeletons of buildings 
will no longer be encased with the old ma- 
terials of stone, brick, and reénforced con- 
crete. These materials instead, being, as 
they are, merely curtains hung between 
structural members, will be replaced by 
riveted or welded sheets of fireproofed metal. 
One of these metals will, doubtless, be 
chrome-nickel-steel. Gasp at the picture such 
a city presents to the mind. A staggering 
thought! The buildings of this city will have 
such novelty of form that even the most mod- 
ern of the present new ones will seem but 
half-conceptions before them. The metal 
walls alluded to will reflect the changing light 
of day and night from dozens of varieties of 
burnished surfaces. Or they will glow like 
all the rainbows, all the sunsets, all the dawns 
of our possible imaginings, with color hith- 
erto undreamed of for exterior construction, 
even in the ancient Maya cities in this West- 
ern hemisphere of ours. 


VITROLITE 


A NEw material that, in certain of its devel- 
opments, has the appearance of opaque glass 
is vitrolite. Vitrolite has been on the market 
for twenty-four years. It has, however, come 
into popular use within a short space of 
time. Vitrolite is given, by its producers, 
the enchanting designation of ‘fused rock.’ 
That this is an appropriate designation may 
be deducted from the fact that vitrolite is 
subjected, in preparation, to a heat, stimu- 
lating to the lay imagination, of 3400° 
Fahrenheit. Vitrolite is a ceramic with a 
goodly amount of silica among its ingredients 
—which fact is responsible, of course, for 
that resemblance to opaque glass above men- 
tioned. 

This new material has an interesting, if 
rather circumscribed, color range. Black 
vitrolite, especially, gives one the preposter- 
ous notion, when it is encountered in large 
upright surfaces, that one might be looking 
at walls of jet or polished lava. Designs 
may be, and in cases where modernist design is 
used are, with effect, sand-blasted on the 
surface of vitrolite. When used on lath and 
plaster construction vitrolite must, of neces- 
sity, be used in (Continued on page 188) 
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MODERN Moopbs 
IN LACE 


An Ancient Art that is Breaking 


Away from Tradition 


BY 
ELIZABETH MacRAE BOYKIN 





NE of the most conservative of the 
O decorative arts is at last yielding 
slowly but whimsically to the new spirit of 
design. Lace has been awesomely faithful 
to tradition for the most part, and even yet 
many of the oldest and most celebrated 
makers of handmade lace have not given an 
inch to the moderns. 

But if Brussels won’t look the present in 
the face, Vienna does, and in a most refresh- 
ing way. The Wiener Werkstatte was one 
of the first and remains one of the leading 
exponents of modern lace. And like most 
things that come from these pioneering 
spirits, their lace has a delightful spontaneity 
and freedom together with interesting and 


THE TWO LACE SPREADS SHOWN 
ABOVE reflect the sparkle that Max 
Snischek gives to all his designs. 
All the pieces illustrated in this 
article were executed by the Wiener 
Werkstdatte 


A CHARMING DESIGN (left) by 
Mathilde Flégl varies the usual 
direction of movement within a 
circle 


decidedly original compositions. It is quite in 
harmony with the type of work that is being 
done in other branches of decorative arts and 
therefore is readily adaptable to practical use 
in modern interiors. 

The breaking away from tradition in lace 
making has been not only in line and form 
and technique, but also in subject. The new 
laces reflect almost every phase of modern 
activity. We find architectural and still-life 
themes, figures, animals, geometrics, as weli 









A HETEROGENEOUS COLLECTION of motifs 
are harmonized in this piece (above) by 
Felicie Rix 


AT THE LEFT is a@ piece full of buoyancy 
and humor designed by Maria Likarz, and 
on the right one by Mathilde Flogl with 
grotesques in a new réle 
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as the old stand-bys, flowers, fruits, sym- 
bolical subjects, signs of the zodiac and 
Byzantine designs, but whether the motifs 
are old or new, the treatment is nearly always 
entirely novel and refreshing. The Viennese 
lace has a typical Viennese spirit. It is joyous 
and amusing and has the light touch that 
identifies the hand of a Viennese artist. 

To the late Dagobert Peche, that talented 
designer whose death cut short a remarkably 
fruitful career, belongs the credit for the 
earliest really significant modern lace designs, 
while to Mathilde Flégl, Maria Likarz, Max 
Snischek, Anny Shroder, and Felicie Rix goes 
the distinction for having created later 
modern lace designs which have won such 
unqualified recognition for the Wiener 
Werkstatte. 

But as early as 1904 there were groupings 
in Vienna toward something of the kind. At 
that time Viennese hand laces had received 
the Grand Prix at the Paris Exhibition, and 
this stimulated the Austrian Government to 
make efforts to revive the handmade lace 
industry. Lace schools were established in 
what was then the Austrian monarchy, and a 
rather important trade was built up. Among 
designers in this Imperial School of Lace, 
Herdlicka and Hofaninger were influential, 
but it was Hofrath von Scala who came the 
nearest to the new influences that were to 
develop in this fragile art. 

These endeavors were of course interrupted 
by the war, but interest had been revived, 
and as soon as a semblance of order rose out 
of the chaos of the revolution, handmade lace 
received attention (Continued on page 195) 

























HOMES IN OTHER LANDS 


The Drum Tower House in Peking 


BY 


KATHARINE DUNLAP 


OR the foreigner of imagination who, 

from inclination or force of circum- 
stances, takes up his residence, for a time, in 
the erstwhile Chinese capital, the task of 
finding and arranging a house to his taste 
opens a vista of delightful possibilities. 

To begin with, Peking is a city of walls, 
—which of itself spells mystery, — and 
there is a certain charm in guessing what may 
lie behind the long stretches of gray brick 
which border the narrow lanes, or bu t’ungs. 
The occasional door of black, vermilion, or 
green, and the leafy top of an acacia or willow 
tree suggest hidden courtyards and gardens 
and secluded lives lived amid these groups of 
pavilions, divided by numerous walls and 
gates, which the foreigner speaks of as a 
‘compound.’ 

It is often practical to take over a house 
directly from another foreigner, but the more 
adventurous spirit calls his boy or comprador 
into requisition. By that strange means of 
communication which works without agen- 
cies or advertising, word is quickly brought of 
houses which have not yet been in the foreign 
market, as it were, and which may be 
rented from Chinese proprietors — no for- 
eigner is allowed to own property save in 
very special cases. 

In the northern part of the Tatar City — 
that great walled rectangle whose heart is 
the yellow-roofed Forbidden City, once the 





abode of emperors —the Bell Tower and 
the Drum Tower raise their curved roofs 
high above the low buildings surrounding 
them. There are several fine, many-courted 
dwellings which belonged to Manchu princes 
in the days of imperial grandeur. They are 
really palaces where lived important man- 
darins, with their vast households of wives, 
concubines, sons, daughters-in-law and their 
children, as well as the many servants neces- 
sary to so large an establishment. Occa- 
sionally a compound will cover as much as 
two acres, thus giving needed space for the 
growing families of the younger generation. 
Such is the case in the Drum Tower house. 
That, needless to say, is not its Chinese name, 
but after a time of directing ricksha coolies 
and Chinese chauffeurs to ‘the house near the 
Drum Tower,’ it became shortened to its 
present form. Through a gateway in an 
unrevealing outer wall one steps into quite 
an astonishing domain of large and small 
pavilions, tree-shaded courtyards, and sunny 
gardens. Crossing the outer, or entrance 
courtyard, one comes first to the main living- 
rooms. To the right are the breakfast and din- 
ing-rooms, the former small, with windows on 
two sides. The floor is covered with the wide- 
mesh Chinese matting that is more like 
plaited rushes than the fine straw-like Jap- 
anese kind that is seen more often in the 
West. Instead of chairs there are benches 
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THE TYPICALLY CHINESE ROOF BEAMS Spanning this corri- 
dor give it a sturdy character lightened by the decoration, 
which includes a fine old screen and wall hanging, softly 
colored strips of old carpet, and elaborately carved furniture 


STRAIGHT LINES AND SIMPLICITY are the outstanding fea- 
tures of this many-windowed breakfast-room, the chief 
decorative note being the two painted horn lanterns hung 
above the narrow table 





around the narrow table — such as the poorer 
Chinese use, with a couple of planks, to make 
their beds. The whole effect is one of straight 
lines and simplicity, the only decorative note 
in the room being the painted horn lanterns 
hung above the table. These are made by 
shredding and melting the horns of animals. 
The thin, transparent substance is shaped 
into round lanterns and painted in characters 
or designs. 


HE dining-room faces east on what is 
known as ‘the Court of the Big Tree.’ As 
there are sixteen courtyards in the compound, 
it is necessary to distinguish some by special 
titles, and this one boasts a large acacia tree, 
which stands alone in its glory. One whole 
end of the dining-room is covered by a 
magnificent hanging of old brocade — rose 
and blue Phoenixes on golden silk. There 
are a long table and straight-backed, high 
Chinese chairs. In the corners stand two 
wooden screens, their panels carved into 
finest latticework with heavier border. The 
gilding still lingers in the deeper curves. It is 
impossible to know in what dim old palace 
those panels spent their early centuries or 
why they were yielded to a foreign owner, but 
the occupant of the Drum Tower house has 
a way of discovering the undiscovered and of 
seeing possibilities in the unnoticed. 
Very decorative Chinese braziers give 
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warmth when the days grow chill, though, 
curiously enough, there is a form of central 
heating in this pavilion, the heat from outside 
fires being led under its stone-paved floors. 
A long corridor, at right angles to the 
dining-room, is completely paneled with rare 
old painted lacquer screens, seven feet high. 
All the furniture here is of ancient lacquer, 
while the carpet was woven while the Mings 
were reigning and is an unusual pattern in 
strips of squares, dull blue on a creamy back- 
ground. Its age has given it a mellowness 
very different from the clear-cut patterns 
and bright colors of the modern Chinese rug. 
Next to this corridor is a beautifully-pro- 
portioned room more than eighty feet long. 
This was, originally, the apartment of the 
head of the house himself. It faces south, 
opening into the largest of the gardens. 
Chinese builders long ago discovered — as 
did the Gothic architects of the Middle Ages 
— that by apportioning the strain of a struc- 
ture to certain points of the framework, it 
is possible to treat the side walls as mere 
accessories, and to have as many windows as 
desired. Their heavy tiled roofs are supported 
by stout timbers, and, as in this particular 
room, the whole side may be paper windows 
in the lightest sort of frames. The roof 
beams being left exposed, the form of con- 
struction is plainly visible, and its very 
simplicity lends character to the room. 


§ tee furnishing of this room is most orig- 
inal and interesting. Everything is of 
Chinese origin, but much of the furniture has 
been cleverly designed and evolved from fine 
old bits of carving, to suit foreign uses. Four 
k’angs, or Chinese couches, their woodwork 
wiped in dull gold, are against the walls. 
They are cushioned in faded old-blue silk, 
and banked with pillows of gold on Chinese 
red — which takes on such a lovely soft tone 
after its years of wear. In brocade, too, are 
the little round ‘elbow cushions,’ which, as 
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EVEN IN THE MIDST OF WARS and revolutions it seems impossible that such a secluded 
courtyard should lose its atmosphere of peace and tranquillity 


their name suggests, tuck in comfortably and 
give firm support to relaxed elbows. 

Pairs of lamps stand beside the k’angs, and 
on the two long massive tables on either side 
of the wide doorway to the garden. In the 
midst of the soft golds, blues, and reds, the 
large rugs of black goatskin on the gray stone 
floor give the needed basic accent to empha- 
size the whole and to bind the room to- 
gether. 

From the shadow of the projecting roof 
outside one descends a couple of stone steps 
and emerges into the hard, brilliant North 
China sunshine of the garden. The Chinese 
are enthusiastic landscape architects, but 
they do not seem to depend on masses of 
flower color. Not content with the grace of 
willows, drooping their slender branches to 
the grass beneath, nor with delicate fruit 


AGAINST WALLS OF DIM SILVER, ‘iron pictures’ show their silhou- 


ettes of graceful 


wer sprays or blossoming branch. The main living- 


0 
room at the et» well illustrates the general construction of Chinese 


houses 
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trees, blooming shyly in corners, they must 
build a f’ing’rh, or summerhouse, at the 
angle of a path, and place stone benches at 
intervals along the grassy edges, to say 
nothing of the rockeries so dear to the hearts 
of Oriental gardeners. These are not planted 
in the Western manner, but are merely ar- 
rangements of rocks — sometimes quaintly 
or grotesquely shaped — rising in high piles 
of sharp light and shadow. 

In this garden, too, protected by a small, 
three-sided pavilion, are the ancestral tablets 
of carved stone, without which no pretentious 
Chinese house would be complete. At the 
foot of the garden stands a little building 
which, as it faces north, makes a very con- 
venient studio. Rumor has it that here were 
housed the Prince’s Number One and 
Number Two wives, (Continued on page 198) 
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We have not trod the path of others, nor derived aid from their labors. 
— THe Works IN ARCHITECTURE OF ROBERT AND JAMES ADAM 





S we go to press word comes of the unusual 
interest which is being roused in New York 


by the proposed dispersal on January g and Io 


at the American Art Galleries of part of the 
famous Garvan collection of Colonial and early 
Federal American furnishings. I am sorry that 
it is impossible to include in this number an ac- 
count of some of the high spots of this sale, the 
most important of which, I suppose, is the ap- 
pearance for the first time in any auction-room 
of a carved Connecticut oak press cupboard. So 
many and so varied have been the stories afloat 
about the fabulous prices paid for such pieces 
that it was a real service on Mr. Garvan’s part 
to bring one to the block to be sold in public on 
its own merits. Aside from the prestige which 
Mr. Garvan’s reputation as a collector is certain 
to give to any article sold in his name, one may 
be sure that in the present year even a press 
cupboard is not likely to sell for more than it is 
worth, Thus it seems certain that by the time 
these notes reach the public, a troublesome ghost 
which has long stalked the dreams of dealer and 
collector alike will have been laid. 









cA Pedigreed Adam Sideboard 
Table 











Ft important Adam sideboard table which has 
been recently acquired by a well-known 
Boston collector is illustrated here for the first 





time since its arrival in this country. The piece 
is believed to have been part of the original fur- 
nishings designed by Robert Adam and executed, 
possibly by Chippendale himself, for Kenwood, 
seat of ‘The Great Lord Mansfield,’ 
Justice of England under George III. The pub- 
lished drawing for it, dated 1767, may be seen 
on plate viii, Volume I, No. 2, of The Works in 
Architecture of Robert and James Adam, first 
published by the Adam Brothers in 1771. 

When Arthur T. Bolton, Curator of the Sir 
John Soane Museum in London, published his 
well-known work on The Architecture of Robert 
and Fames Adam in 1922, this table stood in the 
entrance hall at Kenwood flanked by its accom- 
panying pedestals and urns, exactly as designed 
by Adam. Mr. Bolton describes it thus: ‘The 
sideboard, of a white painted framework, with 
polished mahogany top and brass back rail, is 
flanked by two carved mahogany vases on pedes- 
tals. . . . There are four settees, also in white, 
which seem to be part of the original furniture.’ 
In the photograph which accompanies this de- 
scription part of the undercresting of the table 
is shown to be missing. 

The history of the piece since that time seems 
to be as follows: — 

Sometime before the recent purchase of Ken- 
wood by Lord Iveagh, through whose generosity 
the house is now a public museum, the Adam 
sideboard, along with most of the original fur- 
nishings of the house, was sold at public auction. 
The dealer from whom the present owner bought 































Fig. 1. Sideboard table made under the direct supervision of Robert Adam, in the collection 
of Mr. Ellery Sedgwick, as are all the pieces illustrated in this article 


Lord Chief 
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it had been one of the unsuccesstul bidders at the 
auction, but was afterward able to buy the piece 
he had most coveted from the man who bid it in. 
He in turn sold it to Mr. Ellery Sedgwick of Bos- 
ton in the box from which it had never been un- 





Fig. 2. Pedestal, probably designed to 
hold one of the antique statues with 
which Adam loved to embellish bis more 
formal apartments 


packed since the day it came into his possession. 

Undoubtedly, then, it was during the period 
when the table was owned by the first successful 
bidder that the missing parts of the undercresting 
were restored. At this time, too, the old white 
paint must have been removed, probably with an 
idea, never carried out, of applying a fresh coat 
which would conceal the restorations. 

As the piece stands to-day, the restored parts 
are frankly evident, remnants of the old white 
paint being plainly visible on all original parts. 
The restored parts, which would have been 
readily copied from the published Adam draw- 
ing, correspond exactly to the missing parts as 
shown in the Bolton photograph. The superb 
single slab of polished mahogany which forms 
the top is in the original state, as is the brass rail 
at the back. 
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Seen thus without its masking coat of paint, 
the beauty of the design, the delicate quality of 
the carving, the justness of the proportions of the 
piece, are even more evident than in the original 
photograph. One does not need the additional 
evidence of dates and data to feel convinced that 
here the hand of a master has been at work. 

It has been said that Robert Adam derived 
more pleasure from the work he did at Kenwood 
than from any other in which he was engaged 
during his full career. In one of his famous pref- 
aces introducing the designs for the house, he 
writes: ‘Whatever defects either in beauty or 
composition, shall be discovered in the following 
designs, they must be imputed to me alone: for 
the noble proprietor, with his usual liberality of 
sentiment, gave full scope to my ideas.’ The 
architect’s appreciation of the opportunity thus 





offered him is evidenced by the surpassing beauty 
of the Great Room at Kenwood, Lord Mans- 
field’s reception room and library, which is to-day 
one of the outstanding examples of Adam work 
at its best. Not only did Robert Adam design 
every detail of the interior decoration and fur- 
nishing of this room, but he seems to have super- 
vised the work personally, dealing directly with 
Lord Mansfield in matters of carpentry, painting, 
cabinetwork, and so forth, as indicated by a 
number of surviving papers relating to them. 
One of the most important of these is a bill for 
mural paintings from Antonio Zucchi, the young 
Italian artist whom Adam invited to England 
in 1776, and who met and married Angelica 
Kauffmann there. Most of the decorative paint- 
ing in Adam interiors seems to have been done 
by one or the other of these two artists. 

Another interesting document is an agreement 
signed by Thomas Chippendale in which he 
promises to deliver ‘in about Two Months from 
this Date to Mr Adam Architect The Following 
French plate Glass, in London Silver’d and ready 
to be put up.’ The dimensions given indicate 
that two of the glasses referred to were intended 
for the two important mirrors either side of the 
fireplace in the library. The cost of these was 
£139 and £140 apiece. 

One must of course be wary of assuming that 
because Chippendale had the contract for supply- 
ing mirror glass to Kenwood he was also engaged 
in making furniture there. Authorities have 
generally agreed, however, that the two large 
settees which originally stood in the alcoves 
underneath these mirrors were probably made 
by him to Adam’s design. If so, it does not seem 
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Fig. 3. Fire grate in ddam style. 
An almost identical grate is in the 
back parlor at Chandos House, 
Portland Place, London. Designed 
by Robert Adam in 1771 


Fig. 4. Adam-style segmental table. 
A table of similar design may be 
seen at Kenwood, London 














unreasonable to suppose that he may also have 
made some of the other more important pieces, 
and that the sideboard so prominently featured 
in the Works may have been among them. Such 
a suggestion may be offered only for what it is 
worth. To insist upon it would be to deny the 
inherent quality of a piece for which no tag or 
label is needed to rank it as one of the outstand- 
ing examples of Adam design in this country. 





‘Robert Adam, Architect 








—ee it is quite impossible to gain any clear 
idea of the significance of the Adam style in 
furniture without an understanding of the dis- 
tinguished place which Robert Adam held among 
architects of his time, a few notes recalling the 
remarkable career of the man whose designs 
revolutionized the interior architecture of Eng- 
land may not be out of place here. 

Born at Kirkcaldy near Kinross, Scotland, in 
1728, Robert Adam was the son of a Scotch archi- 
tect who had attained to distinction in his pro- 
fession in his own country. It must be admitted, 
however, that there is nothing in the quality of 
the father’s work as seen to-day which would 
account for the genius of his second son. Prob- 
ably the greatest contribution which William 
Adam made to the cause of architecture was in 
the adequate education which he was able and 
willing to give his sons. 

Nor indeed does there seem to be anything in 
the work of the other Adam brothers to indicate 
that they would have risen above mediocrity 
without the inspiration of Robert’s genius. Of 
the four brothers who made up the famous firm 
in the Adelphi, less seems to be known of John, 
the eldest, than of the others. Bolton gives it as 
his opinion that the greatest interest and occu- 
pation of his life were the planning and develop- 
ment of the Blair Adam estate of his father. 

James Adam, the third son, seems to have been 
a careful and conscientious draughtsman and.to 
have acted as chief of staff to Robert, in which 
capacity he no doubt performed the valuable 
service of putting his brother’s rough but mas- 
terly sketches into workable form. Fanny Bur- 
ney speaks of him as ‘a well behaved good sort 
of young man.’ 

William Adam, the youngest brother, had 
charge of the firm’s accounts and looked after 
the business affairs of his brothers. It was prob- 





ably owing to him that the famous collection 
of original Adam drawings now in the Soane 
Museum was preserved. 

Robert was educated at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, where he appears on the register as ‘Rob 
Adams,’ the s of his name having evidently been 
dropped in later life. When in 1754, at the age of 
twenty-six, he began the Italian travels which 
were to have so great an influence on his style, 
he was already, through his father’s influence, 
well versed in the practice of architecture. 

In Italy, Adam came under the influence of 


Piranesi, the distinguished Roman engraver of | 


architectural subjects, whose work he never 
ceased to admire. Piranesi later published a book 
of designs for furniture and decoration in the 
classical taste which he dedicated to Adam. If 
these designs were the sources from which Adam 
drew his own, comparison of the two styles 
makes it at once apparent with what skill Adam 
improved and adapted (Continued on page 194) 











Fig. 5. Adam-style mahogany chair showing 
Hepplewbite influence 
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Photographs by Emilie Danielson 


SWEDEN’S PERMANENT CONTRIBUTION 70 the MINOR ARTS 


The Exposition held at Stockholm last summer had a twofold significance: it 
recorded marked progress in making available for the smaller householder articles 
of good design in all the departments of home furnishings, and it demonstrated 
Sweden's undoubted lead in many of the minor arts, especially those of glass and 
ceramics. A few of the outstanding pieces exhibited are shown here, several of 
which have been purchased by national museums for their permanent collections 
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Or THE PIECEs OF GLAss on the left-hand page, the tall 
vase is white engraved with puppet figures, designed 
by Lindstrand; the smaller vase is honey-colored and 
engraved with birds in flight, designed by Gate, and 
the low dish has musical instruments drawn in 
shaded black on a transparent white glass, designed 
by Lindstrand. All these pieces are of Orrefors 
manufacture 


IN THE ILLUSTRATION AT THE RIGHT are (beginning 
in the upper right-hand corner): a jar of mottled 
green with figures inlaid in gold and silver; a flower- 
pot in variegated yellows and browns; a plate, de- 
signed by Maggie Wibom, with beautifully drawn 
head, in blue, eggplant, yellow, and green; a vase 
lined in green and brown with small flower de- 
sign in light green; a double tile with fruit design 
brushed on in semi-transparent colors of blue, green, 
yellow, and gray, framed in pewter, designed by 
Edgar Bockman; and a yellow vase with darker yel- 
low lines. The plate is Bobergs faience, the other 
pieces Gustavsberg 


OF THE ORREFORS GLASS SHOWN BELOW fhe pieces, 
beginning at the left, are as follows: a white toilet 
bottle; a fluted vase of thick emerald-green and a low 
dish of the same color, both designed by Gate; a 
topaz dish with fishes in intaglio, designed by Hald; 
a vase with fluted top of honey color, designed by 
Lindstrand; glasses and bottle with white fret 
design 
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‘dae flowers on a shrub are not its most important aspect, for form 
and habit of growth and detail of foliage are the more permanent 
and useful characteristics. Yet frequently a shrub is planted for its 
blooming season alone, regardless of its appearance at other months 
of the year. Some shrubs of not too tidy habit are beloved for their 
brief but showy bloom, and some most worthy ones are not popu- 
lar because the flowers are not as large and vivid as roses. A good 
show of bloom may compensate for some failings in habit, but fortu- 


15 SPECIMEN SHRUBS fr BLOOM 


nately most of our shrubs of brilliant flower effect have also good habit 


and foliage. 


In planting for bloom we must plan for each month of the season, 
getting clear bright colors in mass effects that catch and hold the eye. 
A rather long season of bloom is desirable, although perpetual flowering 
is not essential, and if fragrance, cut-flower value, and ease of culture 
can also be had, that shrub is sure to be beloved. Outstanding among 


such shrubs is the common lilac. 
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1n THE Middle Allantic States 
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in THE Middle Western States 


by Wa.rEer D. PopHam 


in California 
by HELEN VAN PELT 





Azalea calendulacea 
[Flame Azalea. Up to 6'| 

One of the most beautiful of our native 
azaleas. The flowers, which are borne 
in such profusion in late May, vary in 
color from yellow to brilliant orange, 
and a well-grown bush is a gorgeous 
thing when in full bloom. The foliage is 
deciduous. Extremely hardy, but, like 
other members of the family, will thrive 
only in acid soil. Particularly at home 
when growing under oak trees, in a 
wooded stream valley, or with a back- 
ground of mountain-laurel and other 
evergreens. 


Azalea mucronulatum 
[Up to 6’| 

A Chinese variety of recent introduc- 
tion, particularly valuable because of its 
early flowering. The flowers appear in 
April, coming before the leaves, and are 
a soft pinkish lavender in color. Blooms 
profusely and is a very showy and lovely 
thing. 


Buddleia davidi 
[Orange-eye Butterflybush. 3'-6'| 

A welcome addition to any planting, as 
it blooms during the summer months 
when few other shrubs are in flower. 
Foliage a soft gray-green, and the tall, 
slender, wand-like branches are grace- 
fully arched. Beautiful fragrant flowers 
are borne in terminal clusters and are 
violet-purple in color with a small 
orange eye. Flowering period extends 
from early July well into the autumn. 
Perfectly hardy in the latitude of Phila- 
delphia and southward. In more north- 
ern sections the plants are apt to kill 
back to the ground during the winter, 
but will usually grow up again if the 
roots are well mulched, although they 
never attain as great a size. 


Carpenteria california 
[6’-10'} 

A very beautiful evergreen shrub hardy 
from Philadelphia southward, although 
even in the latitude of Philadelphia it 
is wise to give it a sheltered position. In 
habit of growth rather similar to the 
mockorange (Philadelphus), to which it 
is related. Flowers from early June on 
through the summer. The blossoms are 
white with yellow stamens and are pro- 
duced in loose terminal clusters of from 
three to seven flowers. Delightfully 
fragrant, resembling an anemone in ap- 
pearance, the individual flowers being 
almost three inches across. Not very 
well known and should be more ex- 
tensively planted wherever climatic 
conditions permit. 


Chionanthus virginica 
[White Fringetree. 10'-12"| 
One of the finest of our native shrubs, 
resembling a small tree in habit of 
growth and particularly well suited for 
(Continued on page 200) 








Azalea calendulacea 
[Flame Azalea. Over r0'} 

Puts the shrubbery on fire in May in 
all shades of orange and yellow. Taller 
than the flame-colored species from the 
Orient. Incidentally it is much easier 
to grow. For vivid color masses this is 
by far the best native shrub, and any 
woodland soil is suitable. 


Azalea kaempferi 
[Torch Azalea. Up to 6'| 

Brighter even than the flame, a brick- 
red or salmon-orange-rose, but it makes 
flat irregular bushes with tiny half- 
evergreen leaves. It is a Japanese wood- 
land shrub, of as easy culture as our na- 
tive kinds, and is now becoming much 
used for vivid color in the garden in 
May. 


Azalea vaseyi 
[Pinkshell Azalea. 3'-6'| 

Has the clearest color of its tribe, a soft 
shell-pink, in May, and in greatest 
abundance. It begins blooming at three- 
foot height, and quickly reaches twice 
that size. Though azaleas are not hand- 
some shrubs for eleven months of the 
year, the color mass of this for three 
weeks makes it one of our most worthy 
shrubs. Perfectly hardy and as easy as 
any native shrub. 


Buddleia davidi (variabilis) 
[Orange-eye Butterflybush. 3'-6'| 
This shrub found instant favor for its 
long purple wands of bloom in late sum- 
mer as soon as we concluded that it was 
hardy under proper care. Give it a light 
soil in full sun, cover in winter, and 
prune heavily in spring, and forgive its 
lack of interest until the show begins in 
late August. There are several color 

shades already. 


Cercis chinensis 
[Chinese Redbud. Up to &'| 

Must not be imagined as too like our 
redbud, though leaves, flowers, and 
fruits are similar. But it is a bush shrub 
with many erect stems in a big clump. 
In May, before the leaves, it is wreathed 
with large rosy pea blossoms, in mass 
effect like purple azaleas, from which 
please keep it separated. 


Cornus kousa 

[Kousa Dogwood. Up to 20'} 
Like our flowering dogwood, and yet 
different, for it is more bushy and shrub- 
like. The leaves are not unlike, nor the 
winter flower buds, but the fruits are like 
a red strawberry. Most different is the 
pointed false flower petal, making four- 
pointed white stars in great abundance 
in June. Would that the larger Chinese 
form, with much broader flower petals, 
were available in quantity. 

(Continued on page 201) 


Amelanchier alnifolia 
[Saskatoon Shadbush. 6'-8'] 

Among the first flowers of spring. The 
pure white flowers are borne in great 
profusion, but the petals are so minute 
that they demand a dense background 
to show off to best advantage. Worthy 
of extensive usage. 


Cydonia japonica 
See columns 1 and 4. 


Forsythia intermedia spectabilis 
[Border Forsythia. 5'-8'| 

Perhaps the showiest of all early spring 
flowering shrubs, being a perfect bouquet 
of yellow bloom in late March or early 
April. It is hardy, drought resistant, 
has good foliage and generally attractive 
habit of growth, and will grow in either 
sun or shade. 


Hamamelis mollis 
[Chinese Witch-hazel. 4'-6') 

A most interesting plant to lengthen 
the bloom cycle. In late winter the 
curious golden yellow, slightly fragrant 
flowers appear, often blooming while 
winter is still evident. It grows rather 
tall and has good foliage. 


Hibiscus syriacus in variety 
[Shrub-althea or Rose of Sharon. 
6'-8)7] 

An old-fashioned plant of much value. 
Its growth is tall and slender and in late 
August and September bears a profusion 
of single and semi-double flowers re- 
sembling hollyhocks. There are a num- 
ber of varieties in all colors from white 
to red and deep purple. It is not very 
hardy in the north. 


Kolkwitzia amabilis 
See column 1. 


Magnolia stellata 
[Star Magnolia. 4'-6'| 

Rarely seen and little known, but among 
the choicest of all shrubby flowering 
plants. Blooms in late March or early 
April before the leaves appear and bears 
numbers of starry blush-white flowers of 
entrancing fragrance. Slow growing, 
hard to transplant, insists on sunlight 
and rich soil, and should never suffer 
for lack of water. As a large specimen 
plant, it is unexcelled. 


Philadelphus, variety Virginal 

The bush has a tendency to grow rather 
tall and thin, but when in bloom we 
forgive it all its faults. See column 1. 


Prunus triloba 
[Flowering Plum. 5'-8'| 
Among the handsomest flowering plants 
of earliest spring. It forms a miniature 
tree-like plant, with a loose graceful 
habit and beautiful deep pink rosette- 
shaped flowers freely borne in April. 
(Continued on page 201) 








Azalea 

In Southern California azaleas are not 
to be so highly recommended; near San 
Francisco they thrive and are very beau- 
tiful. The lovely salmon shades of the 
deciduous 4. mollis, — the golden yel- 
low of its hybrid Altaclare, and the 
brilliant-colored evergreen Japanese 
group,—the Kurume, Firefly, and 
Hinodegiri varieties, all make very 
gorgeous shows in the spring. 


Camellia 

One finds glorious old specimens of 
camellia in California, grown into small 
trees, and is led to regret that the em- 
bargo on stock from Japan has led to a 
dearth of them in nurseries, where the 
specimens are usually both small and 
expensive. There is a great range of 
color in the whites, pinks, and reds, and 
of form, ranging through single, semi- 
double, very symmetrical, and loose 
double. Though very slow-growing, 
they are well worth planting — pref- 
erably in an east or north exposure in 
the hotter sections, or in full sun in the 
San Francisco Bay region. 


Ceanothus cyaneus 
[Wild Lilac. Up to 12'}) 

The wild lilac of California is not well 
named, for it does not in the least re- 
semble a lilac in color or in leaf. There 
are many varieties, all blue, white, or 
lavender flowered. One of the handsom- 
est is C. cyaneus, which has glossy lively 
green foliage and trusses of tiny vivid 
blue flowers. Other good kinds are C. 
thyrsiflorus, C. divaricatus, C. verrucosus 
(low growing), and so on. The French 
hybridg also thrive, but are uncommon. 


Choisya ternata 

[Mexican-orange. Up to 42") 
Full round head, bright green leaf, 
fragrant white flowers in spring. Has a 
disagreeable habit of pining away with- 
out apparent cause. Where it thrives, 
it is a most valuable shrub. 


Cistus ladaniferus 
[Gum Rockrose. 30" 

This rockrose with single white flowers 
3” across, with a blotch of deep crimson 
at the base of each petal, is one of the 
most prolific of bloomers. It seems to be 
always covered with flowers and buds. 
As it has good dark foliage (though 
somewhat viscid) and will endure al- 
most any conditions of sun, shade, poor 
soil, and a moderate degree of neglect, 
it may be seen to be a jewel. 


1 Heights given represent the typical 
height of a plant three or four years old, 
at which approximate height it can in 
many cases be maintained by frequent and 
intelligent pruning. 

(Continued on page 202) 
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Flowers in summer fullness twine with swirling plumes in this design rich with color and decorative 
interest. Schumacher adds to its innate appeal the beauty of fine craftsmanship . . . Here is a fabric 
that hangs well, drapes superbly and belongs by birthright to charming, graceful rooms. Write for 
complimentary booklet, ‘‘Fabrics—The Key to Successful Decoration’’, Dept. F2,60 West 40th St., N.Y. 
Schumacher Fabrics are sold only through decorators, upholsterers and the decorative departments 


of department stores. Offices also in Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Grand Rapids and Detroit. 
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(offeeansTeg ferice : 
Jean Francois Guilbert 


was one of the great French 
designers-and is noted for 
the exquisite simplicity” 


of outline that distin—° 


quishes his work. 


The Coffeepot or Théiére,. 
which inspired this 
Service. was created by 
Guilbert and bears the 
Calais Hall Mark of 1760, 
with the initials of the 
maker, 1.F.6. evidence ofa 
decided Louis XlVinfluence. 


Simple in oulline,mass- 
ive in weight with 
handles and spouts 
modeled after the 
original, this Service 
isa particularly pleas- 
ing example of the 
Period and is one of 








Silyer Services 
this collection. 
chit abe ‘ 
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Tue Ricut Osjects FOR THE MANTELSHELF 
(Continued from page 137) 


be no sharply defined lines of 
nationalism or period in the use of 
ornament, if there is a similarity 
in line, texture, and coloring. 
Figurines of this nature, which 
are companion pieces, are most 


effectively used when grouped 
with one another, as in_ this 
instance. 


Mirrors form the mantel and 
facing of a mantelpiece done in 
the mode of the present. Every- 
thing in this grouping tends to 
give height. The mantel is topped 
with a wall mirror extending to 
the cornice and flanked on either 
side with rectangular columns of 
frosted glass which glow with 
interior illumination. 

The side ornaments selected 
for use here emphasize this 
modern note. Although quite 
unrelated to one another, the 
fanciful terra-cotta figure done 


by the brilliant Austrian artist, 
Vally Weiselthier, which is thrown 
into high relief against one of the 
illuminated columns, effectively 
balances with the mass of delicate 
tracery afforded by orange-red 
bittersweet and _ berry-laden 
branches. The gleam of the Old 
Royal Berlin white _ porcelain, 
which is the solitary mantel orna- 
ment, is repeated in the mirror, 
Although a product of the early 
eighteenth century, this decora- 
tive ornament is quite at home in 
its modern surroundings. 

While the mantelpieces repre- 
sented are characteristic of dif- 
ferent periods, the decorative 
ornaments used with them have 
been selected because of kinship 
in general feeling and to illustrate 
the variety of objects that may 
successfully be grouped together 
in mantel arrangement. 





CuTTING CoRNERS EXxPENSIVELY 


(Continued from page 145) 


deterioration, and thus will be un- 
necessary with those materials 
that have natural resistance to 
weather and moisture. An owner 
who was planning to build a frame 
house received two estimates, one 
of $21,200 for clapboard exterior 
and the other of $22,500 for brick 
veneer. The estimate for painting 
the clapboard house was $550, 
which the owner learned was 
divided into $400 for the flat 
surfaces and $150 for the trim. 
With repainting every four years, 
the annual cost of caring for the 
flat surfaces would then be $100 
—the interest paid by a good 
$2000 bond. The higher cost of 
the brick veneer would call for an 
interest payment of $65, and it was 
this construction that the owner 
chose. 

We must accept as a matter of 
course the refinishing of surfaces 
that receive wear; but there is no 
reason why we should lay our- 
selves open to these expenses 
through using materials that have 
not the greatest possible resistance 
to abrasion and corrosion. Hence 
our hardwood and other resistant 
flooring materials, and our substi- 
tution of noncorrosive metals for 
tin and for galvanized iron and 
steel. According to the nature of 
the water that flows through it, 
the life of galvanized pipe may 
be as little as five years and will 
hardly be more than fifteen. Re- 
placement will thus be a con- 
stant menace, with the plumber’s 
charges increased by the cost of 
patching and rédecorating the 








opened floors and walls. It is no 
more than common sense to use 
piping of a material that is resist- 
ant to the corrosive effect of the 
local water, and while it may be 
more expensive, there is consola- 
tion in the thought that a single 
repair bill on the poorer pipe will 
more than make up the difference. 

The owner who does not realize 
the effect on his pocketbook of 
different grades and _ qualities 
may easily be led into false econ- 
omies. There was an example of 
this in the estimates for the hard- 
ware for a certain small house. 
One estimate of $150 was for so- 
called wrought brass, — stamp- 
ings from heavy sheet brass, — 
while the other of $65 was for 
brass-plated steel. When new 
there is no difference in their ap- 
pearance, and with no other guide 
an owner might be justified in 
questioning the need for paying 
more than the lower price. But 
while the wrought brass could be 
kept bright and glistening, the 
plating of the other would soon 
disappear, and certainly on the 
outside hardware would be gone 
within a few months, exposing the 
rusting steel. Replacement could 
not be avoided, and at a cost that 
would have bought good _hard- 
ware in the first place. 

However great the temptation, 
there should be no saving at the 
expense of quality, for that would 
open to deterioration a part that 
should be permanent, and the in- 
evitable result would be expense 
and loss of value. 


———__ 
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The new Chrysler Imperial Eight Roadster... 145-inch wheelbase, gracefully long and low . . . 125-horsepower . . . Multi-Range 


4-speed transmission with Dual High gears... silent; powerful; fast ... the greatest roadster creation by the creator of the roadster vogue. 


5-Passenger Sedan $2745; Close-Coupled Sedan $2845; 7-Passenger Sedan $2945; Sedan-Limousine $3145. Custom 
Body Styles: Coupe $3150; Roadster (illustrated) $3220; Convertible Coupe $3320; Phaeton $3575. F. O. B. Factory. 








“Rolscreened! thank cooiness 


no screens to put up this spring... nor ever again!” 





Her worps ... but they were her 
husband’s, too, after he'd slain the 
spectre each spring had brought into 
his life—the dreaded job of cleaning 
and bringing dusty screens out of the 
cellar and putting the pesky things 
up. He did it with Pella-made 
Rolscreens ! 

Rolscreens are permanent. What a 
relief! What a convenience! What 
beauty they add to windows—and 
modernness to any home! Proud is 
the woman who can show her friends 
her Rolscreens. Enthusiastically she 
tells of their many superiorities over 
the old-fashioned flat type of screens. 


Rolscreens roll up and down—like a 
window shade 

They're there when you want them; snugly 

out of the way and out of sight, on hidden 

rollers, when summer's over. 

They roll up automatically — at a touch 
of the thumb. 

No need to remove when washing win- 
dows; no trouble getting at flower boxes 
or casement latches. 

No dirt to gather on them; no soiling 
of breeze-blown drapes . Rolscreens 
clean themselves in rolling. 

No marring the beauty of windows; no 
heavy frames to reduce light area. 
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Rolled up, on the inside, when windows 
are closed, they do not obstruct the vision. 


No repainting or repairing; no breaking 
mesh or rust-made holes. 

No sagging or bagging. . . . In Rolscreens 
of Pella the mesh is locked in at sides, 
top and bottom. Insect-tight even in wid- 
est windows 

Rolscreens of Pella are made of special 
electro-plated ““AluminA” wire-cloth, with 
reinforced selvedge, that will far outlive 
their Ten-year GUARANTEE. 


These are just a few of the many 
advantages of Rolscreens. Get the 
whole amazing story. Only in Rol- 
screens of Pella can you benefit from 
the fifteen patented features which 
make these superior to all other roll- 


ing screens. Send coupon below for 
illustrated booklet. It will bring you 
complete information about the con- 
venience, economy and beauty of Rol- 
screens and how you can easily have 
them installed in time for this sum- 
mer’s enjoyment. There’s a Pella-made 


Rolscreen for every size and type of 
window — for new homes or old. 


Special information, specifications 
and services to architects and build- | 


ers on installations in new dwellings, 
hospitals, hotels, office and apartment 
buildings. 


Sn RK 


OF PELLA, 


IOWA 


Rorscrern Company, 821 Main St., Pella, Iowa 


Please send illustrated booklet showing how Rolscreens can add beauty, 


convenience and utility to my home. 


Name- — 





Street — 


City and State 
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THE ROUNDING CORNERS OF THIS DOORWAY J/eading to 
the library in the Parsons house are a particularly attractive 


feature 
Brick floors in kitchens and 
dining-rooms, especially when 


those rooms are on the lowér or 
basement floor of a house built 
into a hill, are characteristic of 
this architect’s work. One is also 
impressed by the fact that ex- 
posed joists and beams are left to 
weather naturally; that poplar 
floors predominate; that white- 
wash is sometimes used on both 
exterior and interior walls; that 
the details of wood trim, mould- 


ings, and other architectural de- 
tails, are delicate, yet not lacking 
in strength. 

Such houses can be nothing else 
but pleasant homes. Simple in 
line and proportion, unempha- 
sized in decoration, they carry on 
the eighteenth-century tradition 
of houses occupied by country 
squire, ironmaster, farmer, and 
villager of the Welsh barony, the 
English and the Pennsylvania 
Dutch settlements. 





KEEPING Your House 1N STEP 
(Continued from page 161) 


won't need the flashlight. It is 
usually a simple matter to extend 
wires into the closet to light a fix- 
ture. Do not forget that it is a 
great convenience to have an 
automatic door switch flood the 
closet with light the instant the 
door is opened. Your electrician 
will tell you about it and the sim- 
plicity of its operation and instal- 
lation. 

It is safe to say that in most 





closets the upper two feet is a 
total loss. No one wants to load 
the shelf clear to the ceiling, and, 
besides, the box we want is in- 
variably at the bottom of the 
pile. Why not insert an extra 
shelf or two between the usual 
shelf and the ceiling? Inconven- 
ient, you say? Well, what home 
does not contain articles which can 
be dispensed with and _ stored 
away for months at a time?- This 


——— 
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Residence, Birmingham, Michigan. A. L. Weeks, Architect. J. K. Burns, Builder. Old Gothic Shot-sawed Indiana Limestone. 


THE SAWED STONE EXTERIOR 


gains quick acceptance 


Have you considered it for your home? Write for literature. 


EAUTY of wall surface at moderate 
cost is leading more and more home- 
builders to use Indiana Limestone for 
their new homes. Indiana Limestone Com- 
pany, the largest producer and fabricator 
of Indiana Limestone, has developed an 
economical method of fashioning this 
beautiful natural stone for residence use. 
At the quarries, the block stone is sawed 
by machinery into four-inch strips of va- 
tious heights. These strips of stone need 
only to he broken to lengths and laid up 
in the wall. You cannot build of local 
stone with such a minimum of prepara- 
tion cost. ILCO Riplstone, as we call 
Indiana Limestone prepared and used this 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY © General Offices: Bedford, Indiana + 


way, is for this reason usually less expen- 
sive than local stone. 

And satisfactory results are a certainty 
with ILCO Riplstone. Every piece of our 
stone is carefully selected to conform in 
color, texture and sizes to your architect’s 
design. The ILCO Riplstone wall surface 
has a variety of color-tones which will give 
your home the note of distinction that you 
have been looking for. This beauty of wall 
surface willendure throughthe years without 
your spending a cent for upkeep or repairs. 

We invite you to write us, if you are 
interested in building. We also invite 
correspondence from architects regarding 
this use of Indiana Limestone. We are 


sure that when you find you can have 
the beauty of natural stone for only 5% 
to 6% more, you will want to build this 
modern way. Why not investigate? 
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Box 1251, Service Bureau, 

Indiana Limestone Company, Bedford, Indiana. 
Please send booklet and other information 

regarding ILCO Riplstone. 


NS Sa er 
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Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 






































LLOYD SAMPLE BOOKS 
ARE MOST HELPFUL 


CCne wide range of colorful 
designs shown in Lloyd sample 
books makes the selection of 
wallpapers a real pleasure. 
Whether you have but one 
room or an entire house to 
decorate, you will find here 
just the patterns to suit you 
—and all the fin- 
est quality of im- 
ported papers. » 
























Ask your dealer or 
decorator to show 
you his Lloyd sam- 
ple books. » » 


A—This pattern, of French origin, is excep- 
tionally delicate and graceful. It may be 
had in a number of color combinations. 


B—Unusvolly interesting and distinctive is 
this paper of classic design, adapted from 
on old Colonial pattern. In neutral tones. 


C—This directoire pattern—like most Lloyd 
papers—is available in a choice of color 
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NEW YORK, 48 West 48th Street 
BROOKLYN NEWARK CHICAGO, ILL. 
570 Atiantic Ave. 71 Washington St. 434-40 So. Wabash Ave. 
BOSTON, 420 Boylston St. LOS ANGELES, 1051 So. Alvarado St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1620 Spruce St. (John H. Whitwell, Inc.) 
WHEELING, W. VA., 1121 Market St. (R. C. Dancer, Inc.) 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., 290 York St. (H. M. Hodges & Bro.) 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 111 Chestnut St. (H. M. Hodges & Bro.) 
TORONTO, CANADA, I Wellington St., W. (F. C. Davidge & Co., Ltd.) 


FOR OVER FORTY YEARS IMPORTERS OF GOOD WALLPAPER 
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KEEPING Your House 1N STEP 


(Continued from page 176) 


high shelf makes an excellent 
place where such articles will be 
out of sight and out of the way 
till needed — straw hats in winter, 
felt hats in summer, electric fans, 
electric heaters, tennis rackets, 
snowshoes, and the innumerable 
things which are always underfoot 
at the wrong season of year. 
Very often by increasing the 
capacity of your other closets an 
entire closet can be devoted to 
nothing but shelving from floor to 
ceiling, twelve inches apart. 

It is really surprising how many 
articles are to be found in the de- 
partment stores and described in 
the advertising pages of maga- 
zines which increase the capacity 
of your closets. Metal racks to 
fasten on the inside of the door are 
made to receive shoes, slippers, 
neckties, brushes, and even hats 
—all in a space which formerly 
was put to no use. Then to set on 
the floor there are ready-made 
chintz-covered tiers of drawers for 
shoes and slippers and other small 
articles. There are all manner of 
trouser hangers, hat racks, shoe 
racks, tie holders, and what not, 
to utilize every inch of the coveted 
closet space. 

If the closet is two or three feet 
deep the entire space from wall to 
wall and from floor to ceiling may 
be filled in with wood drawers and 
cupboards in the form of a built-in 
wardrobe made in a number of 
styles, widths, and heights which 
can be juggled around to fit the 
existing space. If there are un- 
usual conditions which will not 
accommodate the standard mod- 
els, any mill will make up a set of 
drawers and cupboards in any 
combination desired to fill the 
space. The full width of the closet 
should be utilized when planning 
such a wardrobe. 

Even a niche or jog in the wall 
or other waste space can readily 
be converted into one of the most 
useful parts of the house. Some- 
times the low space under a flight 
of stairs can be converted into a 
useful closet or wardrobe. A great 
many times the bedrooms of a 
story-and-a-half house 
have waste space behind 
the low partition under 
the roof. This is ideal 
space in which to build 
one of these wardrobes 
or a chest of drawers. j 
Or doors may be placed in 
the partition to provide 
access tothisspace, which 








may be used for the storage of 
trunks, suitcases, boxes, and thelike, 

If your house has a sloping roof 
but no attic, make up your mind 
that there is some space under the 
rafters which can be utilized for 
the storage of those articles which 
are seldom used — trunks, suit- 
cases, and things that are ‘too 
good to be thrown away,’ but are 
of no immediate use to anyone in 
your household. You know what 
I mean — they collect in the best 
of well-regulated families. 

And really, this space up over 
your ceiling is not as inaccessible 
as you might think. Have a car- 
penter cut a hole in the second 
floor ceiling large enough for one of 
those disappearing folding stair- 
ways which are made to solve just 
such problems as yours. Of course 
there has been a lot of fun poked 
at these disappearing stairways, 
but we must admit that they have 
proved very satisfactory. They 
are substantial and practical, and 
when not in use they fold up into 
the opening in the ceiling and are 
concealed by the trapdoor which 
automatically closes after them. 

Don’t make the mistake of 
getting the opening too small 
to accommodate such awkward 
bulky articles as trunks, baby 
carriages, and such. Lay down 
some boards over the second floor 
ceiling joists and you will prob- 
ably increase your storage space 
several hundred per cent. If these 
ceiling joists are only two-by-fours 
do not concentrate any heavy 
loads over the centre of the room, 
but distribute the loads evenly 
and put very heavy articles di- 
rectly over the partitions to avoid 
sagging beams and cracked plaster. 

This is just the time of year to 
make these and other changes 
which you have been contem- 
plating. Carpenters and builders 
are more or less handicapped by 
weather conditions during the 
winter and can give more thought 
to these little indoor jobs than 
they will when weather permits 
outside work. 

If you are bemoaning your lack 
of closet space, just make 
up your mind that with 
ingenuity and determi- 
nation your closet capaci- 
ties can be increased and 
new storage space found 
and utilized until there 
is a place for everything 
and everything is in its 
place. 











The box you want is invariably 
at the bottom 
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of Irish and Scottish weavers offer 
you a luxurious variety of designs. 


From unusual sources come their 





charming modern motifs. Whether 
your taste in towels is formal or 


fanciful, you and your guests will 





enjoy the smart colors and imagi- 
native beauty that accent their gra- 
cious service. In endurance, they 
have no rival and never have had. 
The day-after-day enjoyment of 
the pleasure they give is a positive 
economy. For further information 
address Dept. VD-2, The Irish and 
Scottish Linen Damask Guild, Inc., 
260 West Broadway, New York. 
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KERNERATOR 





INCINERATION 


Solves the Waste 





Disposal Problem 


ONVENIENCE and sanitation 

are outstanding characteristics 
of the truly modern home. The Ker- 
nerator is the trouble free method 
of waste disposal, replacing the in- 
convenient, insanitary garbage can 
and the dangerous rubbish burner. 


Rubbish, garbage, sweepings, news- 
papers, magazines, tin cans, bottles 
—all household waste—are placed 
in the handy hopper door in the 
kitchen and fall down the flue to 
the combustion chamber in the base- 
ment. The accumulation is air-dried 
and destroyed by burning. 
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Every modern home deserves the 
complete convenience assured by a 
Kernerator. Ask your architect — 
write to us for illustrated booklet. 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 


3542 N. RICHARDS STREET 
Offices in over 150 cities 
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Wise Economy IN BUILDING 


(Continued from page 150) 


at all. Often all that is neces- 
sary is a small, compact, well- 
lighted stair hall, pleasingly 
arranged. Sometimes stairways 
are made as narrow as thirty-two 
inches between railings. This is 
not enough, however, if furniture 
has to be transported over them, 
particularly iftherearesharp turns. 
Three feet will then be found to 
be nearer the minimum width. 
Unseen and unheard, it is to be 
hoped, the mechanical plant of the 
building is tucked away in the 


lower regions. The furnace or 
boiler and hot water supply 
heater, with the necessary tanks 


and fuel bins, can be erected in an 
area equivalent to that of the 
dining-room. The laundry, pos- 
sibly a drying-room, and store- 
room will occupy the rest of the 
cellar excavation. Fuel and sup- 
plies have to be transported into 
the building. Refuse has to be 
removed. The good and econom- 
ic house will be planned to 
eliminate lost effort, injury to the 
building or planting, or incon- 
venience in carrying out these 
activities. 

The omission of rooms that 
have no function except to serve 
as passageways is a wise economy. 
One cubic foot of the volume of a 
house costs between forty and 
ninety cents. Waste space is not 
only an added expense, but also 
an added inconvenience. We find 
it in the small house with its 
useless ‘radio room’ and what- 
nots, and in the large house in the 
labyrinth of corridors, awkwardly 
dimensioned rooms, and _ useless 
elements. Wise economy will wipe 
out this waste. 

The ease and beauty with 
which communication is main- 
tained within the house are gov- 
erned by the plan. The walls en- 
closing it are more costly than the 
partitions. They are exposed to 
the weather; maintenance costs 
are increased and heat is lost 
through them. Hence it will be 
an economy to reduce these walls, 
and to avoid in particular useless 
breaks that have a tendency to 
complicate construction. But it 
will be wise not to lose sight of the 


fact that the sun, daylight, and 
the beauty of the outdoors enter 
through the windows in_ these 
walls. Thus the three most com- 
mon plans may be compared as 
follows. 


The compact plan avoids pas- | 


sageways and reduces the exteri- 
or wall surface by clustering the 
clements in a condensed mass. It 
is applicable where the building 
site does not demand great flexi- 
bility in the plan. 

The balanced plan with rooms 
symmetrically arranged gives a 
formality of appearance and the 
desired setting for a certain char- 
acter of household. The rigid 











rule of symmetry is only appli- | 


cable under certain conditions, 


such as suitable topography of the | 
lot and. a balance in the size and | 


number of elements of the house. 

The picturesque plan is the 
most flexible type. It may havea 
slightly greater exterior wall sur- 
face, but its return to popularity 
proves it to be a wise investment. 
Its result is not only an efficient 
and convenient house, but a house 
closely related to the outdoors, 
the garden, the views and sur- 
roundings. Every inch of the 
ground, every ray of sunlight, and 
every bit of air has been put to 
use. There is no opportunity 
wasted. 


To build wisely means also to 


build well. Cheap construction 
will cause expensive repairs. The 
employment of good architects 
and good contractors is a wise 
economy. It is the care on the 
part of the former in planning, 
detailing, and supervision, paired 
with the conscientious efforts of 
the builder, that will result in a 
house of lasting high value. 

It is most important that the 
house be carefully studied while 
being planned. Good architects 
are equipped to help the laymen 
visualize a house through per- 
spective studies and models. All 
possible mistakes can be remedied 
before the ground is broken, and 
all possible savings can be ob- 
tained through economical plan- 
ning and competitive bidding 
among contractors. 
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members and turn to those de- 
lightful and shy visitors of the 
rock garden. When we go to 
track these down in their native 
haunts, we find one exquisite 
beauty after another. It is when 
we try to bring them to the gar- 


den that the real difficulty begins, 
for these are all plants of warm 
lands. We search in vain for them 
through the cool moist mountains 
of the North. This means that 
when we do take them from their 
warm rock cliffs, we must closely 
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ALUMINUM PAINT—THE COAT OF METAL PROTECTION 
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L Sate... flee flekes of aluminum 





overlap to form a coat of metal protection 


You've seen leaves fall, pile up, overlap, 
one upon another, into a compact mass. 
When applied, the minute leaf-like flakes 
of pure Alcoa Aluminum that comprise 
the pigment of aluminum paint, “leaf” on 
the surface of wood or metal in like 
manner. 


“Leafing”, overlapping, the thin, flat 
flakes of this aluminum paint pigment 
form a continuous coat of metal protec- 
tion which retards moisture penetration. 
Result—the formation of rust on metal 
is checked, the warping of wood is 


prevented. 


In first cost, aluminum paint ts just about 
the same as other high grade paints. Used 
as a priming coat on both sides of new 
lumber, it not only retards moisture 


penetration, but adheres firmly and pro- 
vides an excellent “tooth” to which suc- 
cessive paint coats can cling tightly. On 
wood, aluminum paint can be used as an 
undercoat when repainting; on metal, as 
a finish coat; asa finishing touch on scores 
of articles in the home. 

Aluminum Company of America does not 
sell paint. But aluminum paint made with 
satisfactory vehicles and Alcoa Albron 
Powder may be purchased from most 
reputable paint manufacturers, jobbers 
and dealers. Be sure the pigment portion 
is Alcoa Albron, and is so designated. 
Let us send you the booklet, “Aluminum 
Paint, the Coat of Metal Protection.” 
Address ALUMINUM COMPANY of 
AMERICA; 2423 Oliver Building, PITTSBURGH, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


ALCOA ALBRON 


POWDER 


ALUMINUM PAINT 


FOR 
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CRANE 


Fixrures, Vavves, Frttines, AND P1pinG, FoR 
Domestic anp InpustRiat Use 


Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Miuctngan Ave., 


Chcago @ 23 W. g4th St., New York 


Branches and sales offices sn one hundred and ninety-six citie; 
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home-makers 


qa new room 


Rich resources of the world have 
been brought together by Crane 
Co. to help home planners create 
a new, distinctly American room 
... the bathroom of today. 


From Italy was imported the 
Brocatello Sienna marble of the 
Chateau lavatory and the dental 
lavatory illustrated above. The 
designs of the lavatory and the 
Louis XVI metal-work and trim- 
mings used throughout this bath- 
room are the work of French art- 
ists. The colored marble-enclosed 
Tarnia porcelain bath and the 
vitreous china closet, reviving an 
ancient and beautiful art, were 
produced at the Crane potteries 
in America. The working parts 
of the quiet Corwith closet, the 
sure-action pop-up Accesso bath 
waste, the mechanical perfection 
of the glass-enclosed shower, were 





Helping American 


CRANE LOUIS XVI 
TRIANON FITTINGS 
GOLD PLATED 





fo create 










developed by our most 
resourceful and expe- 






















rienced production engineers. 

In Crane Exhibit Rooms in 
every important city in America, 
such materials...and a wealth of 
other ideas for the smallest Cape 
Cod cottage as well as for town 
houses in chateau or villa style... 
are on display. Here you can see 
before you buy, and familiarize 
yourself with all possibilities. 

No one nowadays should make 
the permanent investment in 
plumbing and heating upon which 
the comfort, convenience, and 
value of a house depend without 
visiting these Rooms. Your archi- 
tect will help you plan. To buy, 
see a Crane Qualified Contractor- 
Dealer, always a skilled registered 
or licensed master plumber or 
heating contractor. 
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watch their hardihood in our 
Northern gardens, and of course 
drainage. Some of them are possi- 
ble only for Southern gardens; 
but a sunny moraine or a hot 
well-drained crevice will help sev- 
eral of the more tender through 
our stern winter. A light sandy 
loam with some gravel or stone 
chips will be good for all these of 
this section. 

Convoloulus mauritanicus,~ the 
blue Morocco convolvulus from 
North Africa, is usually held the 
most exquisitely beautiful of all 
the rock-garden section. It most 
certainly is of those practical for 
our climate. It has been put forth 
as one of the twelve best plants in 
all the world for rockwork, and 
while lists of this nature express 
individual preferences, you may 
see that it is indeed a worthy 
plant. The rich blue to violet- 
purple flowers are borne freely 
all summer and into the fall. 
They have a lighter throat, and 
are carried on slender prostrate 
branches that will trail in cas- 
cades down over a rock face. 
Upon a dry bank it is more in- 
clined to form a dense tuft, 
which sometimes reaches eighteen 
inches across. This convolvulus 
prefers rather fair moisture, but 
blooms happily with drier condi- 
tions, also tolerating considerable 
heat, though preferring less. It 
is hardy as far north as Phila- 
delphia, but will need some pro- 
tection for perennial treatment 
beyond. It is being happily 
grown in Poughkeepsie, New 
York. Where protection is not 
possible, it can be used as an an- 
nual, coming readily from seeds 
if these are first soaked a few 
hours in tepid water. Sow in 
seed pans in early March, and 
plant out later in a warm place. 

Convoloulus mauritanicus is also 
a very good plant for hanging 
baskets. It is at times used in the 
border; but is more effective on a 
rock or brick-edged one where it 
has some opportunity to trail, 
even if only slightly. This is 
quite generally carried in the 
American market. 





HE other rock-garden species 

are more difficult to obtain, 
and so I will not detail them all to 
you. There are a few, though, 
that you will probably be able to 
meet. One is the bushy little 
Convolvulus cneorum from Spain, 
with its silvery leaves and up- 
right habit. Some writers claim 
as much as four feet for this, but 
| have never seen it exceed one or 
two. The charming bright pink 
flowers are carried in clusters. 
This will need a sheltered plant- 
ing and some winter protection, 
as it is only half hi ardy. 
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One of the more rampant and 
hardy of these rock-garden mem- 
bers is Convolvulus althaeoides. 
This will twine and climb with a 
support, or creep and trail over the 
face of a rock. It has finely di- 
vided foliage and rosy-pink flow- 
ers that sometimes reach very 
deep tones. 


ALUABLE for clayey soils is 

the white-flowered Convolvu- 
lus lineatus, another Spaniard. 
This sends its stalks up in so close 
a mass that it becomes almost a 
carpet, from three to twelve 
inches in height. The foliage is 
covered with long silvery hairs. 
| have found one mention of this 
with purplish-red flowers. 

Convolvuulus incanus is accred- 
ited to America. It forms a dense 
tuft of silvery-gray leaves, and 
carries pearly-white bloom. Bet- 
ter known is our more ramping 
C. soldanella, the shore morning- 
glory, which grows along the 
sandy shores from Washington 
to California, and is also found in 
the shingle along England’s coast. 
The thick leathery leaves do re- 
mind one somewhat of the Sold- 
anella, though they are larger. 
The showy pink trumpet blooms 
are carried at the end of the trail- 
ing stems. This is for a similar 
condition in a garden near the 
sea, or it may be planted in the 
edges of some large moraine. Be 
careful that no delicate neighbors 
are too close. 

These may all be grown from 
seed with ease, if this is first 
soaked or notched. They may also 
be increased by cuttings if these 
are taken rather carefully in 
August. 

When we come to the more 
usual morning-glories that we 
better know as worthy annuals, 
we meet with considerable con- 
fusion in name. The common 
morning-glory of the catalogues 
has been called both Convolvulus 
major and C. purpurea. Stand- 
ardized Plant Names has now 
ruled that we are to call it /po- 
moea purpurea. The dwarf form 
that we have known as C. minor 
is now C. tricolor; but Ipomoea 
tricolor is a very different thing, 
being the Mexican J. rubro- 
caerulea of Hooker, from which 
we get our splendid variety of 
Heavenly Blue, used also for 
cut flowers and for pot culture 
under glass. The Japanese im- 
perial, or emperor, morning-glor- 
ies are a form of |. bhederacea, 
though some claim is made that 
they are hybrids of this and /. 
tricolor. By whatever name we 
grow them, they will be just as 
beautiful in our gardens, and | 
go into details not for botanical 
reasons, but to aid you in your 
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Warm in the North 
Cool in the South 
And Quiet Everywhere 





House in Portland, Ore., Kirtland Cutter, Architect. Cabot’s Blended Roof Shakes; Cabot’s Old Virginia White 
on brickwork. Cabot’s Quilt in walls to deaden noise and reduce cost of heating installation and fuel bills. 


On the south coast of England stands a curious little 
building called “‘Domesday Hut.’’ As the name sug- 
gests, it was standing in 1086, and its original con- 
struction still remains — oak timbers thatched with 
Zostera Marina; the same tough, century-defying sea 
plant that is the insulating material in Cabot’s Quilt. 
It is no wonder that our pioneer ancestors stuffed this 
plant into the walls of their houses; an example is 
the Pierce Homestead at Dorchester, Massachusetts, 
built in 1635. 


Zostera Marina is rot-proof, vermin-proof, and fire- 
resistant. It will never pack down, decay, or lose its 
insulating power. Therefore, you can use it to build 
a warm house in New Brunswick, a cool house in 
New Orleans, or a quiet house in New York. And if 
your needs are not so extreme as these, you can 
nevertheless use it to get more comfort, health and 
peace of mind than you thought possible for so little 
money. The coupon below brings highly interesting 
information. Mail it today! 


Cabot’s 
uilt 


141 MILK StrREET, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your new 
Quilt Book, ‘Build Warm Houses.” 
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Always swinging smoothly on bronze bear- 
ings, Fenestra Steel Casements never swell, 
warp or stick. And these ultra-modern win- 
dows are opened, closed and locked tight with- 
out once touching Fenestra’s inside bronze- 
mesh screens. 

Then, too, you'll enjoy the convenience of 
outside washing from within the room, the 
extra light, better control of ventilation, and 
the extraordinary weathertightness. 

Fenestra Casements are the vogue in smart 
houses, yet they cost no more than ordinary 
windows. 

DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
2258 East Grand Boulevard Detroit, Michigan 
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catalogue search, for these seem 
hopelessly mixed and confused. 
You will also find other members 
of the family under Calystegia 
and also Calonyction, with the 
same common names applied to 
several utterly different species, 
so that it is almost necessary to 
note the Latin name as well. 

The dwarf, the common, and 
the Japanese morning-glories all 
take rather similar treatment. 
The dwarf (Convolvulus tricolor), 
like the common morning-glory, 
comes in blue, purple, rose, crim- 
son, and striped forms; but in 
addition this dwarf form fre- 
quently possesses a yellow eve. 
It is bushy in habit, and does not 
often surpass twelve inches in 
height. The common morning- 
glory (Jpomoea purpurea) and the 
Japanese imperials are both good 
for covering arbors, walls, and 
trellises, for placing near a win- 
dow or balcony, growing in boxes, 
or for twining over an arch. And 
they grow extremely fast, attain- 
ing twenty, even thirty feet in 
a season. While the individual 
blossoms do not last long, the 
succession keeps up well through- 
out the summer, with blooms so 
freely borne that fine color masses 
result. As their name would in- 
dicate, the flowers are particu- 
larly fine in the early morning 
hours. The Japanese have a 
quaint custom of routing out 
family and guests to view them at 
four in the dawn. 


S a class, the Japanese forms 
are the most varied and beau- 
tiful of any morning-glories. There 
are a few poor strains of seeds 
on the market, and it is wiser here 
to choose your seedsman with 
some care. Be particularly care- 
ful to notch or soak these seeds. 
They may be, and usually are, 
sown in the open where they are 
to grow; but longer and better re- 
sults are had in Northern gardens 
by sowing earlier under glass. 
Quicker bloom is had if the plants 
are allowed to become a trifle 
pot-bound before they are moved 
to the open. Any good garden 
loam, but preferably one on the 
sandy side, a place in the sun, 
and considerable water are ideal 
for them; but they will adapt 
themselves to almost anything. 
Other well-known annuals 
among this family are the cypress- 
vine (Quamoclit pinnata), with its 
small star-shaped bloom and deli- 
cate foliage; and the cardinal 
climber (Ipomoea quamoclit hy- 
brida), with its brilliant cardinal- 
red flowers and laciniated foliage. 
These are both rapid growers. 
Notch or soak the seeds over- 
night, and sow by the first of 
May. 


Among the perennial types, the 
blue dawnflower (/pomoea leari), 
the Brazilian morning-glory (J, 
setosa), and the moonflower (CaJ. 
onyction aculeatum) are perhaps 
the most useful. The deliciously 
fragrant large white moonflower 
seems hopelessly buried under its 
many names, and is frequently 
catalogued as Ipomoea grandi- 
flora and I. bona-nox. This grows 
well on porch or pergola, and has 
heart-shaped foliage. Unfortu- 
nately the inferior J. tuba is at 
times sold under this name, and 
has in fact more right to the name 
of I. grandiflora than has the 
moonflower itself. 


Eee: Brazilian morning-glory 
is in particular demand forthe 
quick dense screen that is made 
by its heavy foliage. The flowers 
are rose-purple to red to rose. The 
blue dawnflower is also a rapid 
grower, but in the North is more 
satisfactory grown inside than 
out, as the flower clusters do not 
gain so fine a shade outdoors. 
While called blue, it is rather deep 
lilac to dark purple. It has been 
naturalized in Southern Califor- 
nia, and has proved itself rather 
rampant there. 

All three of these are used under 
glass, but are not quite so fine for 
this purpose as is the annual 
Heavenly Blue, or the perennial 
Ipomoea horsfalliae and its va- 
rieties, particularly Lady Briggs. 
When these perennials are grown 
in the open in the North, their 
tubers may be lifted in the fall 
and treated as are those of dahlias. 
In warmer gardens, they may be 
carried over by cutting to the 
ground and mulching heavily. 
The Mexican J. purga is hardier, 
living through an English or 
North Pacific Coast winter if 
planted at the foot of a south wall 
and mulched. ‘This has very slen- 
der shoots, and rose-purple blooms. 
Though hardier, it has paid a little 
for this in beauty, but is still 
worth while. 

I might go on endlessly describ- 
ing varieties, and you would 
search the catalogues diligently. 
Even if you found the name, you 
would very possibly be getting 
an entirely different variety or 
species, for the confusion here 1s 
appalling. These that I have 
mentioned will give you some idea 
of the variation and _ principal 
characteristics of the species more 
important to our gardens. My 
best suggestion is that you choose 
a particularly good seedsman, and 
buy his best strain. If you choose 
several, you may eventually de- 
velop something even better as 4 
hybrid from your own garden. 
In this respect you will find that 
some of the greenhouse varieties 
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L. Concrete Masonry is a term applied to 

is block, brick, or tile building units molded 
from concrete and laid by a mason in a 

% wall. The concrete is made by mixing 

My | bortland cement with water and other 

er | suitable materials, such as sand, pebbles, 

its | crushed stone, cinders, burned shale, 

ly | or slag. 
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To left, concrete masonry and portland 
cement stucco residence designed by H. H. 
Warwick, Architect, Washington, D.C. 


:| “What should I expect 7 
; of the home | a uild ? rode ih 


al iii 


rs As the first essential you 
all | will probably consider the safety and security of 
se loved ones and possessions. Only jiresafe walls 
‘ and floors can meet this requirement. 

y. 

T, e . . 

or As the second essential comfort will suggest itself 
; — the comfort of a warm home in winter and a 
nf cool home in summer. Only walls that keep out 
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temperature extremes can meet this requirement. 


Certainly, you should expect your home to be 
id | good looking and substantial, and inexpensive 
to maintain throughout a lifetime and more. 





rigid, upkeep-free, long-lasting. (Concrete be- 


ng 
oF Now, then, of what material other than concrete comes stronger with age!) A distinguished 

ott can you reasonably expect all these qualities? appearing masonry exterior at relatively low cost. 

oa Walls of the hollow type that insulate interiors Build your home of concrete and secure what you 

re | from exteriors. Walls and floors that are firesafe, should reasonably expect of the home you build. 

ly. | 
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Concrete for permanenc 2 ] _ GRAND 
crete fe pe anence and firesafety a mn ‘o-w- 
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There is! 


* Follow it just once— 
this method—and you're 
through forever with 
hard labor on floors! 


¢ This special blended 
wax— Johnson's Liquid 
Wax—isn’t only a beau- 
tiful polish—it’s a labor- 
saving method! Easier 
for you—better for lino- 
leum. It must be—or all 
linoleum manufacturers 
wouldn't urge you to 
follow it. Here’s how 
you handle spots with- 
out scrubbing or strong 
cleansers : 





- A little of the golden 
wax on a clean rag... 
go over the spot... that’s all. The 
soil comes up instantly. The scien- 
tific “cleaner” contained in the wax 
loosens the dirt and then evapo- 
rates. A fresh protective film of wax 
is deposited. So that actually when- 
ever you clean a spot, you renew 
the wax finish at the same time. 

¢ But there's better news yet! 
Instead of scrubbing or mopping the 
whole floor once a week—a general 
maintenance measure—here you 
wax it only once a month. By 
machine if you want to! You can 
rent a Johnson polisher from your 
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THE 


Ou dnt iL be wonderful 


IF THERE WERE A BETTER WAY 


THAN scrubbing LINOLEUM? 


dealer, who will deliver and call for 
it—for a nomjnal charge. * Treated 
this way — your linoleum will last 
practically forever. Not simply be 
serviceable — but fresh, serene, 
and “new.” And the real joy is— 
you won't have to do half as much 
work on it. 


FURNITURE, TOO—and woodwork 
—Dusting furniture and cleaning 
woodwork are both cut way down 
when you use this special blended 
wax for maintenance. Saves its cost 
many, many times in preventing 
unnecessary wear and depreciation. 


Johnson's Wax for homes and automobiles e In paste and liquid form. 


Send lOc for 2Sc trial can 


S. C. Jounson & Son, Dept. HB2, Racine, Wis. 





Gentremen: Please send a 25 cent 


can of Johnson's Liquid Wax. Enclosed is 10 cents to defray part of cost and postage. 
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Tue GLory OF THE MoRNING 
(Continued from page 182) 


are not inclined to set seed. The 
majority come readily from cut- 
tings, but J. horsfalliae seems an 
exception. Sometimes a well-rip- 
ened shoot can be grafted on to 
a piece of its own root. 

In greenhouse cultivation of 
the more exotic varieties, remem- 
ber to keep the pot sizes rather 
small to induce flowers instead 
of leaves. This often proves a 
good point right through the fam- 





Boxwoop 


ily, and nearly all make good pot 
subjects. As a family these are all 
of extremely easy culture and 
rapid growth, contenting them- 
selves rather readily with the 
things at hand. It is wiser, how- 
ever, to give the greenhouse ones 
considerable fibre in their soil, 
After these finish their bloom, the 
strong shoots should be cut back, 
which will allow the plants to 
rest. 





(Continued from page 159) 


catalogues are not always to be 
depended upon, as their state- 
ments are sometimes inaccurate 
and misleading. The following 
descriptions characterize the dif- 
ferent varieties: — 


Buxus sempervirens Common Box 


Foliage dark green, leaves oval, 
somewhat pointed and more thinly 
set upon the branches than in 
most other types. Habit of growth 
rather open and bushy, pyramidal 
in form when left unclipped. 
Makes rapid growth, under nor- 
mal conditions attaining about 
six inches of new growth in a sea- 
son. It is particularly well suited 
to clipping and to various forms 
of topiary work, and it may also 
be used for individual specimens 
and for hedges. It is one of the 
most hardy forms of boxwood. 


Buxus sempervirens suffruticosa 


Truedwarf Box 


Foliage glossy, deep green; 
leaves small and round. Habit of 
growth extremely compact. When 
left unclipped it reaches a height 
of about ten to twelve feet with 
an almost equal spread. Slow- 
growing, attaining from one to 
three inches of new growth per 
season. It may be pruned an- 
nually and kept at any desired 
height. It is therefore of great 
value as an edging for garden 
beds. 

In beauty of form, in texture, 
and in rich quality, no other 
variety of boxwood compares with 
the suffruticosa. It stands with- 
out a peer. It is the variety which 
has reached such perfection in the 
Colonial gardens of the South. 
For hedges, for individual speci- 
mens, for foundation plantings, it 
is unsurpassed. Unfortunately it 
is not hardy north of the latitude 
of New York City unless it is 
given considerable winter protec- 
tion. 


Buxus sempervirens 


arborescens | 
Truetree Box 


Foliage very deep green. Habit 
of growth loose, open, graceful, 
and somewhat pendulous. The 
growth is very rapid when com- | 
pared with other varieties, and the 
ultimate height is something over 
thirty feet. This variety is rather 
difficult to propagate and is conse- 
quently not in very general use. 
It stands severe pruning well, but 
is best when used as a specimen 
plant and allowed its free, natural 
habit of growth. 


Buxus japonica Japanese Box | 


Foliage light green with a 
yellowish tinge. Leaves broad 
and round. In habit of growth it 
differs from other varieties, the . 
main branches being stiff and up- 
right and the small branchlets 
somewhat pendulous. Growth 
fairly rapid. 

Unfortunately boxwood is sub- 
ject to the attack of various insect 
pests, the boxwood leaf miner, the 
boxwood Psylla, oyster-shell scale, 
and the spider mite being the 
most common. During the past 
decade some of our agricultural 
experiment stations have been 
making an intensive study of 
these numerous pests and have 
given us much valuable data re- 
garding the best measures of con- 
trol. 

The Boxwood Leaf Miner is by 
far the most destructive of any of 
these pests and has brought con- 
sternation to the heart of many a 
gardener. In order to know how 
to combat it successfully it is well 
to know something of its life his- 
tory. The adults of the boxwood 
leaf miner are little yellowish flies, 
slightly smaller than a mosquito. 
They may easily be distinguished 
from other insects by their definite 
coloring. The adults emerge from 
the pupa stage in late April or 
early May, and within a few days 
the female deposits her eggs 
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Now, you too, can enjoy the 
luxury of room-regulated heat to 
suit your personal preference. 
A modern engineering triumph 
gy has made ordinary heating meth- 
ods as obsolete as the old base- 
burner. Where average heating 
systems are limited to providing 
the same temperature through- 
out the house, Hoffman Con- 
trolled Heat now delivers locally to each room 
as much or little heat as is desired, without 
effect on other rooms. 

The radiator valve in every room regulates 
the temperature to suit the occupant. A finger 
touch commands each radiator to give off full 
heat, half heat, one-quarter heat, or none at all. 











€sponse is prompt and certain. 
Consider, too, the economy of this modern, 
flexible heating system. Only as the call for 
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( Jemperature_ as YoU like. tt. 


ROOM-BY-ROOM CONTROL AT THE TOUCH OF A LEVER 


heat increases does the supply of steam increase. 
And because Hoffman Controlled Heat is a 
vapor-vacuum system, ounces of steam pressure 
gives the heat of pounds with other systems. 
Hence the amount of fuel burned is consider- 
ably less. 

In any size home, apartment, hotel or office 
building, the comforts of Hoffman Controlled 
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68° 


Most heating systems are 

inflexible—limited to pro- 

viding the same temperature 
all over the house. 
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Hoffman Controlled Heat 








dividually, as much or as 
little heat as desired 


HOFFMAN Controlled. HEAT 


delivers to each room, in . 





Heat may be included. Whether you prefer 
coal, oil or gas—no matter what boiler and 
radiators you select— you can easily add the 
equipment that makes it a Hoffman Controlled 
Heat System. Any good contractor can install 
it, and when properly done, it will be guaran- 
teed to operate perfectly. 

If you are building a new home this year— 
or next—you will surely want to know more 
of this great forward step in the science of heat- 
ing. The coupon below will bring you our new 
booklet on Hoffman Controlled Heat. 





Hoffman Specialty Co., Inc. 
Dept. D-24, Waterbury, Conn. ; 
Please send me your booklet “Controlled Heat”. 
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.-« the final touch 
before Your Guests arrive 


As every hostess knows, there’s something al- 
most magic in that final little ceremony before 
the guests arrive—the lighting of the candles. 
In touching flame to wick she enhances at once 
her table setting, creates an atmosphere of 
charm and intimacy, subtly compliments and 
flatters her guests. @ Every day, in homes 
where entertaining is a frequent and a gracious 
habit, this ceremony takes place—usually with 
Waxels. For Waxels are preferred by exact- 
ing hostesses. They like the modish styles and 
fadeless colorings—in the three shapes known 
as Vassar, Princess and Mayfair. They like, 
too, their softly lustrous finish, and the fact 
that Waxels burn with a clear, unwavering 
flame. @ Do try Waxels yourself—to-night at 
dinner, and at your next party. You’ll find 
them everything you’ve always thought a 
candle should be. @ Incidentally, Will & 
Baumer have just prepared a little “‘talk”’ called 
*Secrets of the Successful Hostess.”’ It’s a 
handy and reliable guide to correctness in 
candle usage. If you’d like a copy just ad- 
dress: Will & Baumer Candle Company, Inc. 
Main Office and Factory: Syracuse, New York. 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Boston, Los 
Angeles. 


WILL & BAUMER 


waxels 


the Perfect Candle 











THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL GARDENING MANUAL 


is a mine of information to gardeners and garden lovers. Soil 
and its improvement; methods of transplanting nursery 
grown stock; choosing grass seed for lawn; winter covering to 
maintain an even temperature; the control of insects; these 
and scores of like subjects are authoritatively treated. To 
secure a copy of this handsomely illustrated volume, just send 
$4.10 to THE ATLANTIC MonTHLY, 8 ARLINGTON STREET, 
BosTON. 








Boxwoop 
(Continued from page 184) 


within the leaf, piercing through 
the epidermis on the under sur- 
face. The eggs hatch two or 
three weeks later and the small 
larve feed within the tissues 
of the leaf during the sum- 
mer and fall and also during 
the early spring of the following 
year. The full-grown larve are 
about one tenth of an inch long 
and yellowish white in color. In 
late March or early April the 
larve pass into the pupa stage. 
Three or four weeks later the 
adults emerge and the life cycle 
begins again. 

Box bushes which are infested 
with the boxwood leaf miner lose 
many of their leaves, and their 
vigor and beauty are seriously in- 
jured. The lower, more protected 
branches are usually the first to 
become infested. Measures of 
control should be undertaken as 
soon as any sign of infestation is 
detected. The most effective con- 
trol is the use of a molasses-nico- 
tine spray. This must be applied 
at the time the adults are emerg- 
ing from the pupa stage. The 
average life of the adult fly is 
about two days, and the emerging 
period for the entire brood extends 
over two or three weeks. The 
exact date when the adult flies 
appear varies somewhat with the 
season. It is usually in late April 
or early May. As a general rule 
one may expect to see the first 
boxleaf-miner flies about ten 
days after the dogwood trees have 
come into bloom. It is imperative 
that the spray be applied at this 
time, as otherwise all one’s efforts 
will be entirely wasted. 


HE spray formula recommend- 

ed is: one gallon of cheap 
stock-food molasses, four gallons 
of water, and one teaspoonful of 
Blackleaf 40 to each gallon of the 
above mixture. This should be 
applied with a compressed-air 
sprayer and care should be taken 
that all parts of the bush are 
covered — the lower branches, the 
innermost shoots, and particularly 
the under sides of the leaves. The 
spray should be repeated every six 
or seven days for a period of three 
weeks. If in the interim heavy 
showers occur, extra applications 
must be given immediately after 
each rain. In order to avoid this 
added trouble, however, one may 
cover the bushes with muslin or 
canvas in order to prevent the 
spray from being washed off. 
The purpose of the spray is to 
make the foliage sticky in order to 
kill the adult flies as they emerge 
or as they: alight to deposit their 
eggs. The Blackleaf 40 will de- 
stroy a large number of eggs and 
also some of the adults before they 
emerge from the pupa stage. 


F these directions are carefully 

followed the boxwood leaf miner 
may be kept under absolute con- 
trol. 

The Boxwood Psylla was origin- 
ally brought into this country 
from Holland, and although up to 
the present time it has done lit- 
tle serious damage, it is becom- 
ing more prevalent. Its presence 
may readily be detected by the 
characteristic curling of the leaves 
on the young, growing shoots, 
The adults appear in the spring 
and lay their eggs upon the tips 
of the terminal branches. The 
young nymphs hatch in a short 
time and feed upon the juices of 
the plant. They are small, being 
about an eighth of an inch long, 
of a greenish color, and are cov- 
ered with a white waxy secretion. 
These insects cause injury by 
checking the terminal growth, but 
unless they are present in great 
numbers the damage is not serious. 
The measure of control is prac- 
tically the same as for the box- 
wood leaf miner. Many of the 
boxwood-Psylla nymphs are killed 
at the time the application is made 
of the molasses-nicotine spray. 

Oyster-Shell Scale sometimes at- 
tacks box bushes, and unless one 
is on the alert it is apt to gain 
considerable headway before it is 
noticed. The scales suck the 
juices of the plant and are usually 
found on the lower branches and 
inner twigs. They winter over in 
the egg stage and begin to hatch 
about the middle of May. These 
newly hatched scales are pale 
yellowish white in color and have 
soft bodies. As they grow the 
scalelike covering is formed. The 
most effective measure of control 
is to spray with fish-oil soap solu- 
tion at the time the young are 
hatching or very shortly after- 
ward. An excellent spray formula 
is eight pounds of fish-oil soap to 
fifty gallons of water. Care must 
be taken that all parts of the bush 
are thoroughly saturated with the 
solution. Two applications are ad- 
visable, the second to be made ten 
days or two weeks after the first 
one. 

Spider Mites are apt to be preva- 
lent during a warm dry season 
and are sometimes very destruc- 
tive. The eggs are almost infini- 
tesimal, round pinkish dots, and 
the mites themselves are minute 
reddish creatures. They pass the 
winter in the egg stage and the 
first brood hatches in April. They 
breed rapidly and four or five 
generations are produced in a 
single season. The mites suck the 
juices from the young tender 
leaves of the new growth. Where 
box bushes are badly infested the 
leaves will first become mottled 
and will later take on a dull 
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Use in Industry and Construction 























For BETTER BUILDINGS 


TEEL SHEETS are serving an important 
and ever growing list of uses. For roofing 
and siding in industrial construction; for 
gutters, spouting, flashings, metal lath, 

and similar uses in residential buildings; for 
ventilating and air-conditioning systems in 
great skyscrapers; for molding, sash, trim and 
doors in fireproof buildings; and for metal 
furniture, cabinets, and equipment for both 
office and home. Also in growing demand for 
culverts, vaults and underground uses. 








Be sure the sheet metal you use has a reputation 
for quality and endurance. Specify AMERICAN 
Black and Galvanized Sheets, Tin and Terne 
Plates for all purposes. KrysToNE quality 
(steel alloyed with copper) gives maximum rust- 
resistance. Sold by leading metal merchants. 








American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 


GENERAL OFFICES: Frick Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Tenwessez Coat, Irow & Ramroap Co, | 
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who can afford Wiltons § A 
now choose these lovely 
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at % to % the price. E 
Mail coupon. 





































of the Year 


You can send ma- 
terials of all kinds 
and colors at Our 
Ex . Ina week 
well weave rich- 
text: » seamless 


REVERSIBLE 
rugs like these —so 
luxuriously soft—so 
expertly woven—so 
low in price that 
you'll say, “the 
Sinest rug value 
I yaad ever 

























Choice of 52 exqui- 
site Persian, Turk- 
ish, Chinese, Hooked 
designs and popular 
two-tone colors re- 
gardless of colors in 
your old materials. 


A Week's Trial 


If not delighted we will 
pay for your materials. 


LOWEST PRICES IN YEARS 


Never before have such luxurious, modern rugs 
been made from the valuable wools in old rugs, 
carpets, clothing. Ship material at our expense. 


‘Write for This Fascinating 
FREE Rug Book in Colors 


Shows how we scientifically reclaim your valu- 
able materials, sterilize, bleach, picker, card, 
comb and spin into rug yarn—then dye with 
fast colors and weave on power looms into soft, 
luxurious, new Duo- 
Velvety Rugs. See them 
& in colors in model rooms. 


Our 57th Year 



























OLSON RUG Co. 


New York Philadelphia Detroit 
Cleveland _ Minneapolis 


St. Louis 


I 
i 
j Chicago 
- Milwaukee San Francisco. 


Mail to 28 Laflin St., Chicago, Dept. W-35 


| Gentlemen: Mail FREE Rug Book in colors, 
| New Low Prices, and full information to 
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Boxwoop 


(Continued from page 186) 


grayish-brown appearance, falling 
prematurely. The usual fresh col- 
or and vigor of the new growth 
will be entirely lacking. Many ex- 
periments have been carried on to 
find the best measure of control 
for the spider mite. Numerous 
preparations are recommended, 
but the consensus of opinion 


seems to be that a sulphur dust is 
the most effective remedy, as the 
fumes kill both the mites and the 
eggs. The dust should be applied 
promptly and thoroughly to every 
portion of the bush, and the num- 
ber of applications necessary will 
depend upon the severity of the 
infestation. 





New Bu1Lp1Inc MATERIALS 
(Continued from page 164) 


tile-size units. If itisto be cemented 
on tobrick, cement, terracotta, and 
the like, however, it may be used 
in slabs of any size. It is in this 
latter use that one has the illu- 
sion of walls of glass and porce- 
lain, such as are described to be 
the rule in the domicile of the 
enchanted princess, or of the 
wicked genii in the fairy tale. 
In combination with the favorite 
modernist metal trim it is no less 
than a gigantic jewel with a gi- 
gantic concomitant of platinum. 
Confront the creative imagination 
with such a medium through 
which to embody its dreams, and 
there is no end to the wonders we 
may expect. 





MONEL METAL 





Most of the modernist architec- 
ture has, in fact, metal of some 
gleaming sort or other for deco- 
ration both outside and in. In 
the latter case it takes the form of 
trim, of decorative panels, and of 
that intriguing development of 
the modernist crafts, metal furni- 
ture. Monel metal, with the ap- 
proximate color of nickel, is one 
of these shining contributions 
that might be said to give the 
interest to exteriors and interiors 
that the flash of water does to a 
landscape. It is an alloy of nickel 
and copper, with a little man- 
ganese, silica, and iron. It is 
highly resistive to rust and corro- 
sion. It may be finished bright or 
dull. When exposed to weather, 
however, it takes on mottlings of 


green, brown, and black. Most of 
the other metals — steel, nickel, 
brass, copper — are chromium or 
cadmium plated, and we have, in 
consequence, glints as of moon- 
light on ice, and high lights as 
from mirrors breathed upon and 
vigorously rubbed. 





CHROMIUM AND CADMIUM 





CHROMIUM is a metallic element, 
grayish white in color. It melts 
at a heat, interesting enough, of 
1520° Centigrade. Its high virtue 
is that it strongly resists corro- 
sion. Our stainless kitchen cut- 
lery is a daily example, comforting 
to the housewife, of its prowess in 
that line. It takes a high polish. 
Cadmium is also an element. It 
is bluish white and is found in 
small quantities in ores of zinc. 
It does not take so high a polish 
as chromium, nor does it resist 
corrosion with as great a strength 
as does that other highly reliable 
and decorative element. Both 
chromium and cadmium are ap- 
plied through the process of elec- 
troplating, intriguing enough to 
the imaginative mind, because it 
calls into coéperation with a bath 
of a salt of the metal that invis- 
ible, yet annihilatingly powerful 
agent, electricity. 





DUCO 





However, the modernist de- 
signer of metal furniture has other 
tricks than electroplating up his 





























A Letter From 
Benjamin Franklin 


That Will 
Interest You 


UMMAGING around in 
an old Chester home 
garret, the owners came 
across an ancient haircloth 
trunk, containing some let- 
ters of Benjamin Franklin to 
its former owner, dead these 
150 years. 


One of the letters, had a con- 
siderable to do with thrift 
(as you would expect of 
Franklin). Two pages, in 
fact, were given over to his 
invention of a stove which 
he claimed ‘‘gave off plente- 
ous heat from a surprising 
little fuel."’ 


Which statement was what 
started this Hither and Yon 
Book on present day fuel 
thrift and heat contentments. 
And how to have them both. 
It tells further about Frank- 
lin’s letters and then sort of 
sits down with you and in 
a friendly way, chats over 
how best to get the most 
heat from the least fuel. 
Might save you money. 
Then again it might not. But 
it’s worth sending for the 
Hither and Yon Book, just 
to find out. Costs you 
nothing. Asks nothing of 
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CLEANS ~BEAUTIFIES 
PROTECTS - PRESERVES 


Owners and admirers of Stickley 
Early American furniture will 
welcome the news that a new 
dressing has been developed at 
the Stickley factory, to preserve 
...at its best... the lovely finish 
of their Early American pieces. 


The new dressing lays a thin, in- 
visible film of protection through 
which the original finish gleams 
with renewed mellowness. With 
a minimum of effort it cleans, 
beautifies, protects, preserves... 


N O W ....A Furniture Dressing 
by Stickley of Fayetteville 


up to the high requirements of 
its sponsors. 


This dressing will be handled by 
our dealers. Write for the name 
of the Stickley dealer nearest you. 
Booklet B sent free upon request 
by writing to L.& J. G. Stickley, 
Inc., Fayetteville, New York. 


STICKLEY 
of Fayelleville 








A Residence Elevator for 
those who CANNOT or 
SHOULD NOT climb stairs 


HERE is no longer any reason why an 

individual prohibited from climbing 
stairs should not travel from floor to floor 
at will and enjoy the companionship of 
other members of the family. This elevator 
is in use in hundreds of homes and is prov- 
ing a never-failing source of comfort and 
joy to those who would otherwise be iso- 
lated on a 
single floor. 


Let us tell you 
about our new 
Deferred Pay- 
ment Plan. 





‘toma INDIVIDUAL 
LEVATOR 














Closets can often be utilized for elevator shaft as above. 


. . . Recommended by physicians. Easily and quickly in- 
stalled without marring the most attractive surroundings, 
and moderate in cost. 


And the SEDGWICK FUEL LIFT 


N OPEN hearth fire is so cheerful and yet the fireplace 

is often cold because it is such a burden to carry heavy 

coal, wood or logs through the house, to say nothing of 

the dust and dirt. The Sedgwick FUEL LIFT brings the 

fuel close to the fireplace, cleverly concealed under window 
seat or behind wall panel. 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
157 West 15th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Write for illus- 


SEDGWICK ' 78 ie 


Dumb Viaaiters - Glevators describing above 
RPOS equipment. 
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(Continued from page 188) 


sleeve for the beautifying of his 
bent-steel tubing and his sheet- 
aluminum surfaces. Who that has 
browsed among the products of 
his creation has not reacted with 
sheer joy to the gayety of this 
metal furniture, — and, indeed, 
of certain wooden modern furni- 
ture also, — bright with the clear 
pure color that is the modernist’s 
palette? 

The manner of applying duco is 
not without a touch of the dra- 
matic. The small instrument used, 
operated by electricity and not 
unlike an atomizer in function, 
makes of its manipulator, the 
moment he takes it in his hand, 
no less than a gnome in the service 
of some superingenious magician. 
Here is a new material productive 
of great beauty, too easily pro- 
duced and applied not to continue 
suggesting new uses for itself. 





FORMICA AND BAKELITE 





Many of the table tops of the new 
metal furniture are composed of 
a new material that has beauty 
of texture and color, and that is 
fairly unsurpassable for practica- 
bility as well. The hard usage 
that results in scratches, ciga- 
rette burns, and water rings on 
ordinary table tops makes not a 
ripple on its imperturbable sur- 
face. This peerless substance is 
called formica. Formica is an 
interblending of formaldehyde, 
paper, and rosin. It is obtainable 
in black and in colors. It is, how- 
ever, usable only in sheet form. 
Bakelite, which has _ formica’s 
range of colors and its properties, 
— although not its extreme tough- 
ness and its insensitiveness to 
scratching, — has the advantage 
of being mouldable. Bakelite is 
a synthetic resin. Its two chief 
ingredients are formaldehyde and 
phenol. It takes its name from its 
human godfather, Dr. Baekeland, 
a Belgian scientist who discovered 
it in New York in 1909. Bakelite 
is that same substance of which 
your synthetic amber beads, your 
radio bulb sockets, your fountain 
pens, and legions of other diverse 
things of modern daily usage are 
made. That quality of bakelite of 
being mouldable is what makes it 
so versatile that its possible fur- 
ther uses stretch before us in 
wide and tantalizing vistas. 





FABRIKOID 





In the matter of fabrics for the 
new style, the wizards of the lab- 
oratories have nobly kept pace 
with the other new materials. 
One of the fabrics most har- 
monious for upholstering the 


furniture of the modernists js 
called fabrikoid. This is because 
this new material has the high 
lustre —like that of Moroccan 
leather or oilcloth —that the 
modernists favor, because it js 
obtainable in an almost limitless 
range of colors, and because it js 
durable and easily taken care of. 
Its use as upholstery has been 
mentioned. Call up a mental pic- 
ture of the surfaces — having the 
sheen and texture of Heavy 
cream, and the beauty of color of 
flower petals themselves —that 
stretched fabrikoid as a wall cov- 
ering offers, and you will realize 
what a peculiarly effective back- 
ground it may be for the metal 
furniture above mentioned. Al- 
ready its plastic qualities are 
being utilized in so-called ‘organ 
pipe’ curtains, which are no less 
than a stroke of genius as a con- 
tribution to the forms and lights 
of the modernist room. Fabrikoid 
is a canvas treated with a soluble 
cellulose. And cellulose, in case 
you should n’t know — I, myself, 
am far enough from the class- 
room to have forgotten — is de- 
fined, in a highly abridged dic- 
tionary, for the convenience of 
the layman, as being ‘the chief 
component of the solid part of 
plants.” Only a_ beginning has 
been made, we may be sure, to 
the uses to which fabrikoid will 
be put as a decorative mate- 
rial. 





RAYON AND CELANESE 





RECALL the oily shimmer of the 
sofa cushions, the faintly metallic 
crispness of the window curtains, 
of a typical modernist room. 
More than likely they are of rayon 
and celanese. As drapery fabrics 
the modernists have made these 
synthetic silks peculiarly their 
own. These materials, recent 
enough from the laboratories to 
be easily classified with the new, 
are made from threads which are 
a modified cellulose forced through 
orifices. These then suggest noth- 
ing less than highly attenuated 
spaghetti, and from them beauti- 
ful and durable fabrics are woven. 
Even now, no doubt, with their 
well-known capacity for visualiz- 
ing the spirit of the future, 
modernist decorators are joyfully 
evolving new ways in which to 
use this latest marvel of the lab- 
oratory and the machine, whose 
possibilities are doubtless legion. 


And so the creation of new ma- 
terials goes on. Sometimes it al- 
most seems as if there were a new 
one for each new day. The ones 
above mentioned are only a small 
number from a collection of the 
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Hot water when you need it —clean, 
hot, plenty of it. Install a CLE-BAR 
service heater in your home, club, or 
place of business. Special copper coils 
insure rustless water. A CLE-BAR is 
easily installed in a few hours by your 
local plumber. 


CLEGHORN CQ. 


86 BROAD ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
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| place in the inconsequent and yet attractively 





The New Novel by SYLVIA THOMPSON 


| Author of *‘ The Hounds of Spring” 


PORTRAIT BY 
CAROLINE 


A vivid panel of contemporary English society. 
The author herself says: 


‘Portrait by Caroline deals with young people 
of my own age as I know and as far as I under- 
stand them. It deals with a situation which 
twenty years ago could only have lead to scandal 
or tragedy, but which today seems to find its 


rhythmic pattern of modern life.” 
January Choice of the Book League of America 


An ATLANTIC Book, published by 


Little, Brown and Company. $2.50 
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always tell this 
to the ladies” 


their homes,” says master plumber 


RAL of Rickly Bros., Plumbing and Heat- 
mM } - ing Contractors, Philadelphia, Pa. 
’ 


pipe that makes re- 
placement moderate in 
cost. A flexible pipe that \ 
can be bent around cor- 
ners and worked down | 
inside walls. Every time it’s bent it saves a fitting 
and saves the cost of opening up walls and floors 
to install it. 

Usually the old pipes are left just where they 
were. A small opening is made in the wall, a floor 
board or two is lifted up and Chase Copper Water 
Tubing is worked around beams and corners inside 
the walls and floors. 

Chase Flexible Copper Water Tubing is rust-proof, 
heat-proof, freeze-proof and will stand forty times 
the average city water pressure. Chase Brass & 
Copper Co., Incorporated, Waterbury, Connecticut. 


CHASE COPPER 


HERE’S a new kind of | 





WATER TUBING 


CHASE 





“When ladies ask me how to fix rust-clogged 
pipes, I tell them to let me use Chase Copper 
Water Tubing and I won’t have to tear up 











For NEW CONSTRUCTION 
CHASE G//az BRASS PIPE 


When a new house is being built, and open walls make rigid pipe 
easy to install, use Chase Alpha Brass Pipe. It costs only 3/, of a 
cent per building dollar more than the cheapest rustable pipe — 
for example, about $75 more for a $10,000 house. 
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Carved Oak 


Reproductions : Adaptations 
be 
16* 17" and 18" Century 


English Furniture 


















Draw-leaf Coffee Table with bulb legs 


and carved rail 







Prised Furniture 
of Ancient Ancestry 


HERE is about our furniture the charm 

of age. Its historical background makes it 
an interesting and valued possession for the 
home. The various pieces proudly trace their 
origin from centuries-old creations of early 
English craftsmen, now preserved in public 
and private collections. Each piece is highly 
prized for its sturdy oak character, its curious 
form, its quaint reminder of bygone customs, 
its carving. Our reproductions and adaptations 
include chests, cabinets, desks, chairs, tables, 
benches, stools, screens, etc. for groups in the 
living room, dining room, apartment, studio, 
club and office. Leading stores display our 
furniture. A booklet picturing a number of 
pieces will be mailed on receipt of 25 cents, also 
the name of our nearest distributor. 


Grand Rapids 
Bookcase and Chair Co. 


Hastings, Michigan 


Showrooms at Grand Rapids 
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Curious oak chair with carved lions’ heads 
and double stretcher 
i I enclose 25 cents. Please send booklet to . 
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most widely used, under the best- 
known of their trade names. Of- 
ten practically the same product 
will be found on the market under 
numerous different designations. 
Numbers of older materials, be- 
sides steel and glass, have been 
developed in new forms; hence the 
resulting products must be listed 
under new names. Duralumin, 
from aluminum, and zilloy, from 
zinc, are but two examples of such 
a condition. Both are much used, 
structurally and decoratively. Al- 
most all of the new materials 
discussed will be recognized as 
having been originally used in 
automobile, ship, and airplane 
construction. Automobile finish of 
duco, automobile upholstery of 
fabrikoid, ship skeletons of steel, 
ship trim of Monel metal, air- 
plane bodies of duralumin, air- 
plane propellers plated with chro- 
mium, to mention only a few of 
the new materials in this connec- 
tion, are a familiar story. 

But, since the modernists have 
adopted the streamline in the con- 
struction of these machines for 
transportation as one of the rules 
of their designing, the use of mod- 


who lived contentedly in the few 
rooms allotted them. Conveni- 
ently adjacent is a very modest 
and secretive little postern door, 
leading out into the back streets. 
Was it built so that these ladies 
might slip out, unostentatiously, 
to do their private shopping, or 
was its mission to admit someone 
still more desirous of escaping 
notice? 

Its use may not have been 
without its perils, as, near by, 
against the outer walls, is a high- 
perched lookout which commands 
a view of the streets beyond. In 
past times, when the master was 
abroad, or when distinguished 
guests were expected, watch was 
kept. At the moment of their ap- 
proach warning was given to the 
k’ai mén ti, or gatekeeper, across 
the compound to fling wide the 
gates and have all in readiness for 
their entrance. Mafu, or stable- 
men, ran to take the horses, 
which were ridden into the com- 
pound, and to stable them in the 
stalls of an outer courtyard, while 
house servants bowed the masters 
through the round ‘moon’ gate- 
way to the inner regions. 

The moon gateways are typi- 
cally Chinese, and make very 
picturesque frames for glimpses 





New Buitpinc MATERIALS 
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ern materials in that construction 
is nothing more than consistent. 
These new materials, born in the 
fairyland of the laboratory, ap- 
plied through the magic of the 
modern machine and_ therefore 
ardently stimulating to the cre- 
ative imagination that is abreast 
of the times, have, in common, 
one quality that our modern mode 
of life preéminently demands. 
This is the capacity of being ade- 
quately cared for with a minimum 
of effort. Here is yet another 
source of inspiration to the ar- 
chitect, designer, and craftsman 
working with them. As has been 
said, these latter have already 
done splendid things with the en- 
chanting new evolvements daily 
being flung from the laboratories 
as challenges to their creative 
powers. But, as has also been re- 
marked, they are only just begin- 
ning to become acquainted with 
these new materials — through 
their eyes, their minds, their 
hands. When that acquaintance- 
ship has developed into an inti- 
macy, look for things of a new and 
startling beauty beyond what is 
now in our power even to imagine. 


Homes 1N OTHER LaNDs 
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into the next courtyard. That of 
the Drum Tower house is an 
especially good example, set, as it 
is, in a wall topped by an orna- 
mental border of curved tiles, and 
flanked on either side by three 
latticed openings, each of a dif- 
ferent shape. 

Past this gate, where potted 
oleanders bend under the weight 
of heavy pink flower clusters in the 
hot sun, are found the present-day 
bedrooms. Two of these have 
beds of carved wood, in another 
is a lacquer bed, dating from the 
time of Ch’ien Lung —a stately, 
closed affair, built to fit an alcove, 
with panels exquisitely decorated 
in color. 

Against the white-papered walls 
of these rooms ‘iron pictures’ 
show their silhouettes of graceful 
flower spraysor blossoming branch. 
They are very effective and quite 
beautiful in composition, and go 
well with a certain severity of 
furnishing. 

When the intricacies of corridors 
and doors are finally mastered, 
undisturbed seclusion can nearly 
always be found by entering a nar- 
row doorway, hidden by a curtain, 
and following a curving flight of 
stairs down to a room half below 
the level of the ground. It is pa- 
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Remarkable NEW Book 
80 Pages 
on Window Draping 


sellsqll! 


Plan your window and door draperies 
and new color schemes with the aid 
of this new book by C. W. Kirsch, 
the leading authority. Obtain just the 
effects you want—easily, quickly and 
most economically. And know that 
what you plan—however simple, how- 
ever intricate—is authentic—correct 
in every detail. 

Here is a book that every home- 
maker will want to possess. Beauti- 
fully illustrated, many pages in full 
color. A valuable guide, it will render 
invaluable service through the year 
as a quick, accurate reference on 
window draping, color harmony and 
interior decoration. 

The value of this book is $1.00. It’s 
worth to you, however, could not be 
measured in dollars. We ask you to 
accept this 80 page volume with our 
compliments. Simply send us your 
name and address, and a copy of this 
book will be mailed to you promptly, 
postpaid. 

In planning new draperies—new 
color schemes—let us suggest that 
you visit the drapery hardware depatt- 
ment in your Kirsch dealer’s store, 
where you may inspect the finest line 
of drapery hardware in the world. 


DRAPERY HARDWARE 


naa eee 

ENSCY COMPANY 

227 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Michigan, U.5. A. 

You may send me free the new book by 
Kirsch, “How to Drape Your Windows. 
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RARE OLD PAINTED LACQUER SCREENS completely panel this long 
corridor. The carpet was woven while the Mings were reigning, and the 
furniture is antique lacquer 







pered in dim silver, with hangings _ on this are poetically known as the 
‘of stone-blue silk. After dark its Concubine’s Quarters. On a day 
only light comes, indirectly,froma of late April it is almost impossible 
large black bowl which standsona not to imagine a lovely, slim, 
table before a shimmering old painted Manchu lady, her long 
‘mirror whose glass is made of robe richly embroidered, and on 
‘many squares. The- gleaming her sleek head the wide, fan- 
silvery light gives an air of mys- shaped Manchu headdress, stand- 
ticism and unreality which has _ ing in the sun-flecked courtyard, 
won for the room the quite un- while the spring breezes, pelt her 
deserved title of. ‘the opium den,’ with scattered blossoms from the 
which it is always called. fragrant mauve pendants above. 
Still more remote, in the farthest In this -gentle retreat there is 


corner of the compound, is the nothing to break in upon the lyric 
most exclusive courtyard of all. mood; the servants’ quarters and 
It is entirely covered by acanopy'__ kitchen are far off, under the 
of wisteria. The pavilions opening street wall. Nothing mars the 
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CHINESE BUILDERS ng ago discovered that side walls may be 
treated as mere accessories if the strain of structure is properly apportioned 
to certain points of the framework 
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Why the Architect? 


What is an architect? What is his func- 
tion and what is his place in the economic 
order of things? 


Is he an idealist, a visionary, who plans 
only Castles in Spain without regard to 
their cost? 


Or is he a friend and counsellor who 
makes virtues of all these qualities by 
compounding them with common sense 
and sound judgment? 


In our opinion he is the latter and we 
speak not without knowledge of his works 
from the East to the West and from the 
North to the South. 


At his best his idealism is sufficiently 
tempered with practicality and experience 
to give you the most perfect house that 
your prescribed sum can build; his ar- 
tistry guided by such knowledge of econ- 
omy in planning, of the best and newest 
material, of honest workmanship and 
sound construction, as to result in a struc- 
ture both beautiful and enduring; his 
supervision keyed so accurately to your 
hopes and requirements as to ensure the 
realization of the house of your desires. 


So completely, therefore, does he bridge 
the ideal and the practical, so well does he 
play the parts both of business man and 
artist, so large is his experience and so far- 
reaching his vision that not to utilize his 
knowledge is to act without a guarantee of 
success. To attempt to save his fee is 
usually to lose it many times over. 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Is he an artist with no consideration for 
the many practical aspects of the problem 


of building? 


Is he a dictator who imposes his own 
ideas upon his clients without regard to 
their expressed wishes? 
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save money! 


when beautifying 
your HOME... 


Homes In OrHEeR LANDS 


No. 8 (Continued from page 193) 


IN A SERIES OF 


Information Bulletins 


ON THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION 





quiet of courts and gardens. From 
somewhere in the distance come, 
faintly, a murmur from the city 
and the clearer call of a vendor 
hawking his wares, but within the 
compound is a sense of isolation 


and tranquillity so seldom to be 
found in the Occident — that pri- 
vacy which, to a foreigner, is half 
the charm of living in an Oriental 
house under the clear blue sky of 
Peking. 





if you wish to enter the fession 
of INTERIOR DECORATION son 
will find our new complete home 
study course the solution. 
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Pn of the worst ways of 
selecting an architect is by invit- 
ing several to present sketches. 
The one who happens to be the 
best salesman, or who appears 
with the prettiest pictures (which 











2 : ar 6 Reet hse of home builders and 
energy of Robert, their moving spirit, beauty lovers purchased our famous 


them to the requirements of his own 
country. Home Study Course in Period Interior 


Decoration. Other hundreds have used 


was such as is seldom encountered 


he may have had some one else 
prepare) may win the commis- 
sion. The better architects will 
not descend to such a way of get- 
ting business, just as the better 
lawyers or physicians will not 


compete for a case on the basis of 


tentative briefs or competitive 
prescriptions. 


We have put some facts of this 
kind into a little booklet, *“This 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 











It was in Italy too that Adam first 
met Antonio Zucchi, who is believed 
to have been with him at Spalato dur- 
ing his study of the Emperor Diocle- 
tian’s palace. ‘Nor could I help 
considering my knowledge of Architec- 
ture as imperfect,’ he writes, ‘unless I 
should be able to add the observation 
of a private edifice of the Ancients to 
my study of their public works.’ Here, 
couched in the stiff language of his 
day, we have the first expression of 
Adam’s sure sense of the difference 
between a palace and a temple—a 
difference which some of his followers 


which we have for furniture made in 
the shop of Thomas Chippendale are 
those for the work done under the 
direction of Robert Adam to his de- 
signs. Joseph Rose, Angelica Kauff- 
mann, Zucchi, and a host of other 


even in genius. His ideal ‘to replace 
the massiveness of the semi construc- 
tional architecture of Georgian in- 
teriors with low relief ornamentation 
devoid of constructional significance’ 
was not to be realized through theo- 
rizing alone. Carried into the reality 
of practical domestic architecture, it 
involved, as has been said, the recon- 
struction of the whole scheme of in- 
terior decoration. That Adam was 
able to witness the accomplishment 
of this reconstruction during his life- 
time is witness enough to the superb 
driving power of his personality. 











appeared recently in Antiques, should 
be of special interest to readers of this 
department. The question of whether 
or not Salem’s famous architect made 
furniture for the houses he designed 
has long been a moot one among 


and praised our separate course in Mod- 
ernistic Interior Decoration. These two 
Courses have been acknowledged leaders 
in their respective fields. 


NOW — we have combined these two 
Courses — making of them the one abgo- 
lutely complete Home Study Course in 
Interior Decoration of its kind in exist- 
ence. Every possible angle of this fasci- 
nating profession is covered in a simple 
understandable way. By applying the 
facts and principles learned from it, you 
can save hundreds of dollars when ze- 
furnishing and beautifying your own 
home or those of friends. Or it will open 
the door to a charming and profitable 
profession that offers unlimited oppor- 
tunities to energetic women. 
























gaining financial independ- 
ence and returning to Wales. 
But America catches him, 
first through business, then 
through love. A gripping, 
vital story of the struggle in 
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CHAMBERLIN 


weather strips 
and INPDOR-SEALS 


Drafts! Whether door drafts or 
window drafts they’re heat-wasting 
and cold-breeding nuisances... 
costly nuisances. Stop them now... . 
once and for all. Enjoy a more com- 
fortable, cozier, healthier home... 
a home that you can heat evenly and 
yconomically in every nook and cor- 
fet... without having to burn extra 
iuel. Let Chamberlin . . . the world’s 
largest weather strip manufacturer 
... weather strip your home. 
Remember that nearly 50% of the 
present heating season is still before 
you... so act now. 


CUT FUEL BILLS 20% TO 40% 
Chamberlin Weather Strips will save 
enough fuel to pay for themselves 
within 2 to 5 years. And these savings 
continue undiminished for the life of 
your building. 


INSTALLED BY EXPERTS 
Skilled Chamberlin mechanics install 
Chamberlin Weather Strips. What- 
ever the weather, there is no inter- 
ference with your comfort while they 
are working. Only Chamberlin with 
its 100 factory branches gives a 
nation-wide, expert, factory-direct-to- 
consumer service. 


LOW COST—EASY TO PAY 
Bear in mind that Chamberlin Weather Strips 
are really an investment and they can be 
Purchased on convenient terms. 

Telephone your local Cham- 


a lin branch, or mailcoupon 
rectto factory. Do ittoday. 





oe on | 


| CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER | 
| STRIP COMPANY, INC., Detroit, Mich. 
| Send booklet “Better Homes and Weather 

Strips”—and FREE Chamberlin estimate 


for doors windows. 
Mr. 
| Mrs. 
| Address 
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(Continued from page 165) 


from some of the most prominent 
artists of Vienna. Among them 
Frau Zweybruck-Prochaska, a de- 
signer of considerable reputation, 
actually mastered the technique 
of lace making in order to design 
more intelligently, and her crea- 
tions showed a very original and 
modern trend and were perfectly 
executed. 

When the Wiener Werkstatte 
added lace making to its crafts, 
Dagobert Peche likewise felt the 
need of technical knowledge of 
lace making, and he too acquired 
skill in actual execution of pillow 
lace. His colleagues and successors 
in the Wiener Werkstatte have 
picked up where he left off, and 
the results have been so revolu- 
tionary that it has frequently been 
necessary to develop entirely new 
methods of production. Often in 
the early days experienced lace 
makers were not only amazed but 
incredulous and insisted that the 
new designs were impossible to 
execute. Here of course the 
technical knowledge of the de- 
signers was of inestimable value 
in straightening out these difficul- 
ties and teaching the lace makers 
the new methods. 

There are other groups who are 
doing things well worth watching 
in modern hand lace. The most 
outstanding probably, after the 
Viennese, are the Czechoslovaki- 
ans, some of whom were identified 
with the earlier Imperial School 
of Lace in Vienna when their 
country was a part of the Austrian 





Empire. It is therefore rather 
natural that there is some simi- 
larity between the work of these 
designers and the Viennese. Most 
distinguished of the Czechoslo- 
vakian group are M. Serbouskova, 
E. Mildeova-Palichova, and M. 
Krapchova. In Switzerland, the 
modern lace designs of Regina 
Amstad and Albert Kirchgraber 
are attracting favorable interest. 

As yet not every type of lace 
has been adapted to modern pat- 
terns, but those that have been 
have profited by the experiment- 
ing that has been done, even 
though the designs themselves 
may not be permanent. Pillow 
lace, point Venise, embroidered 
net, have occupied most of the 
attention of the moderns. Bobbin 
laces in general have not been 
exploited as much as needle laces, 
but they have not been entirely 
neglected either, and without 
doubt modern designers will give 
them plenty of consideration in 
the future. 

The visitor to the ateliers of 
Europe cannot but be impressed 
with the inevitability of twentieth- 
century decorative art. Whether 
the future judges it good or bad is 
beside the point. It is the creative 
trend of to-day, and as such it 
expresses contemporary life. That 
lace, which has always been an 
important part of interior deco- 
ration, has fallen into the rhythm 
of the things with which it will be 
used is quite a normal, natural 
sequence of development. 


Matuixpe Fiéct has the faculty of 
giving brightness and charm to common- 
place motifs 
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Charlotte 
Antique 


Reproductions & 
Adaptations 





“The Normandy” 


eno 


cA French Provincial Group 
in Beech 


BE Seoe is a collection of 11 pieces for the 
dining room and bedroom, after the man- 
ner of the furniture made in the French 
provinces during the reign of Louis XV. Some 
of them are reproduc- 
tions. The Commode is 
from the Bodart Collec- 
tion, the chairs similar to 
models in the Honfleur 
Museum of Art Nor- 
D mand, and the Credenza 
is practically a copy of 
an original. The Parisian 
furniture of that period 
was lavishly ornate, but 
this modified style is 
graceful and _ pleasing 
with its simple curves, 
, making it appropriate for 
informal types of archi- 
tecture such as French 
Provincial, Early Ameri- 
can and Early English, 
summer homes, country 
estates, apartments, etc. 
>) The beech has been fin- 
ished a rich, mellow tone 
suggestive of age. 
Charlotte productions 
consist of French, Eng- 
lish and Early American 
historical types, in pine, 
maple, cherry, oak, 
beech, mahogany and 
walnut. We invite you to 
send 10 cents for an in- 
teresting booklet pictur- 
ing and giving the history 
of various groups. 


CuHarotre Furniture Co., Charlotte, 
Michigan. Showrooms at Grand Rapids 


ee i 7 
| I enclose 10 cents. Please send booklet to | 
l | 
as aarclae aicaladieaia esate 
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DIFFERENT EVERGREENS now come in for a 
VARIETIES share of our attention, and of 
wenliinnntad these the Japanese yews are by 
far the most satisfactory. The 
English yew (Taxus baccata) is not hardy in 
New England. Its spreading form (7. bac- 
cata repandens), though it will brown off 
sometimes, is often used for a ground cover 
under trees. Of the Japanese varieties per- 
haps the best known is 7. cuspidata. This is 
the spreading or type form, which makes a 
bush 4’-5’ high and 7’-8’ across. The upright 
form (7. cuspidata capitata) makes a shapely 
tree up to 10’ in height. Large perfect speci- 
mens command a very high price, and are 
difficult to obtain. The dwarf Japanese yew 
(T. cuspidata nana) should not be confused 
with the Pacific Coast yew (T. brevifolia). It 
is of dense habit with shorter needles than 
the cuspidata forms. The Canadian yew 
(T. canadensis) is of a straggly habit and 
cannot compare in beauty with the Japanese. 
It is useful mainly for ground cover in woods. 
The Irish yew (not hardy) is of the pyramidal 
form so much desired for accents. Taxus 
media hicks: is of this form, and also 7. cuspi- 
data fastigiata is newly offered as hardy. 
A variety recommended as a substitute for 
box edging is T. canadensis stricta. It may 
be clipped to a formal line and has been 
proved successful. The golden English yew 
(T. baccata aurea) is a lovely thing, and is 
offered by at least one New England nursery, 
so that it must have been proved hardy. 








BROAD-LEAVED | have already spoken of 
EVERGREENS the delightful effects ob- 
tained in the garden by the 
free use of broad-leaved evergreens, before 
the snow has come. Besides the laurel and 
rhododerdrons commonly known, there are 
many other delightful plants. The most 





conspicuous of these in early winter is the - 


evergreen firethorn (Pyracantha coccinea 
lalandi). Its narrow foliage is evergreen, 
and the very full bunches of berries are of a 
briliiant orange color. It is very difficult 
to transplant so that it is best to buy pot 
plants. It is said to be not always hardy; 
nevertheless, I know of quantities in the 
suburbs of Boston. 











PLanT MATERIAL re- 
ferred to in the text can for the most part be 
obtained from the nurseries whose advertise- 
ments appear on these pages. For sources of 


those plants not generally carried write to the 
Readers’ Service Department, House Beauti- 
ful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, and L a 
stamped self-addressed envelope. 


SS 2 





The Pieris floribunda is another attractive 
broad-leaved evergreen. It forms its flower 
buds in the fall, and these come into bloom 
very early in the spring, giving it the name 
of lily-of-the-valley shrub, now properly 
called mountain andromeda. 


eee It was interesting to note that while 
a number of laurels naturalized in woodland 
succumbed to the extreme drought last sum- 
mer, even though it was their second season 
and they should have been well established, 
the Leucothoe catesbaei set out at the same 
time under identical conditions flourished 
and grew green. When well grown, these are 
graceful drooping plants with glossy leaves 
and drooping bell-shaped flowers in May. 
When young they are ungainly, and they 
sometimes brown off badly in winter if set 
in the sun. 


eee Pachistima and Leiophyllum, two 
choice small evergreen shrubs, disappointed 
me by dying last summer, and they are so 
expensive for their size that | am now wishing 
I had used the lowly periwinkle instead for 
filling the bare ground around Japanese 
yews. English ivy in this climate is more 
successful used in this way than if trained 
on a wall, though it will climb on the north 
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side where the sun does not strike. A hardier 
variety of recent introduction is Hedera 
helix baltica. The leaves are a dark glossy 
green, a little smaller than the type, and it 
has withstood severe winters at the Arnold 
Arboretum. 


eee Of absolute hardiness is the ever- 
green bittersweet or wintercreeper. The 
large-leaved form is Euonymus radicans vege- 
tus. This is spreading and shrubby, though 
it will climb to the second-story windows. 
E. radicans has smaller leaves and clings 
more tightly with a flat effect. E. radicans 
carrierei is lower, and more spreading and 
shrub-like. The baby wintercreeper (E. radi- 
cans minimus) has very small leaves. It is 
good to plant at the base of a small tomb- 
stone, for it will not spread too much. There 
are variegated and bronze-leaved forms, too. 
All are good, even in dark places under trees 
where nothing else will grow. 





BLOOM IN THE The evergreen garden is an 
EVERGREEN ideal setting for those small 
atncressesil early bulbs which all too 
frequently are destroyed in 
cultivation when put among perennials. 
Yellow aconite, Scillas, Musgari agureum (the 
very early one), crocus, Chionodoxas, a few 
crown-imperials, spring snowflake (Lecojum 
vernum), hyacinths, and daffodils may be 
used. 





e ee For summer bloom in such an ever- 
green garden one could introduce the sweet 
mockoranges (sparingly unless the garden 
was of ample size), for the shrubs are some- 
what coarse and do not look well in winter. 
The one | like the best is Philadelphus coro- 
narius, because of its sweet scent. This will 
make a shrub as high as ten feet. In front of 
it plant some lemon daylilies. There is the 
variety Hemerocallis inodorus for those who 
prefer this flower to be scentless. The big 
Philadelphus grandiflorus grows as high as 
fifteen feet, and is also without odor. A 
familiar sight is the golden mockorange, 
P. coronarius foliis aureis. 1f misused this 
is abominable, but picture its effect of gold 
and white as very (Continued on page 199) 
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This is a floor-plan of the Hodgson House illustrated. A full-size 
house, furnished, és on display at our New York exhibit, 730 
Fifth Ave. at 57th St. Similrr exhibit, 1108 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, Also outdoor exhibits at Sudbury and Dover, Mass. 


TWO WEEKS’ 


SURELY YOU MEAN 
SIX MONTHS!” 
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“BUILD A HOUSE LIKE THAT IN 


WHEN a man moves into his Hodgson House he is 
likely to feel just a little sheepish for ever denying 
himself a summer home ‘because he didn’t have 
time to build."’ There is almost a touch of the in- 
credible about it—the ease and quickness with 
which the Hodgson House he has selected springs 
up in his favorite vacation spot. 

We build your Hodgson House in sections; ship 
it ready to erect. You can have it put up in a few 
days by a little local labor. None of the fuss and 
muss that most people associate with building— 
no waste, delay, dickering with contractors. If 
you like, we will send a construction foreman to 
relieve you of all details. 

For over thirty years we have been making 
these houses, sturdily and well. They are tried 





and proved—accepted by people of all classes. You 
will find them on some of the finest estates in 
America, used as auxiliary, or guest houses. And 
in many a summer playground they remain in 
service, season after season, undisturbed by the 
severest storms, charmingly at rest in any sur- 
roundings because of their simplicity of line and 
genuine good taste. 

Among the many floor-plans in our book, 
you will certainly find the one that fits your idea 
of a vacation home. Write for book J-2, today. 
It gives prices, pictures, complete information; 
also shows furnishings and lawn and garden equip- 
ment. Address E. F. Hodgson Co., 1108 Common- 
wealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts, or 730 
Fifth Avenue at 57th Street, New York City. 
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a Easy Way to Beautiful 
Plantings” —a remarkable 40- 
page book—shows how simple 
It isto giveany homea handsome 
setting. Simple illustrations, like 
those above, help you to select and arrange 
foundation plantings, corner groups, borders, 
hedges and screens; to plan a rose garden, a 
tock garden, a trellis—to embellish any part of 
your grounds with rich and graceful plantings. 


This 1931 book marks the 41st anniversary of 
Barnes Bros. Nursery, with whom quality and 
integrity are a tradition. Send for it now. Soon 
the time will be here for making your selec- gj 
tions. Nowhere else will you find such authori- 
tative guidance presented in such a simple, 
helpful way. It’s free—see note under picture. 


THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY COMPANY 
3 Box 22, Yalesville, Connecticut 


The Original 


Reals) C2) ¢, 


BARNES BROS. NURSERY 


Established 1890 
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"The Easy Way to Beau- 
tiful Plantings’’ is free to 
residents of New England, 
N.Y., N. J., Pa., Del., 
and Md. Elsewhere: 25¢. 





ABOVE: Coldwell ‘Twin-Thirty” 





motor lawn mower. 
Mows and rolls simultaneously 6 to 8 acres a day on one 
gallon of gasoline. Riding sulky may be had as extra 
equipment 


Coldwell Dependable Equipment Produces 
Beautiful Lawns 


OU will want particulars regarding new refinements and improved features 
in the Coldwell DEPENDABLE power lawn mowers and rollers for 1931. 
A complete line of power lawn mowing equipment backed by a reputation of 
more than a generation of sustained leadership. 
A style and size suitable for any lawn — each model is moderately priced and 
all are fully guaranteed. 


Full particulars and name of nearest 
Coldwell representative on request 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY, NEWBURGH, N. Y., U. S. A. 
In Canada — Taylor-Forbes Co., Ltd., Guelph 
Manufacturers of Dependable Lawn Mowers — Hand, Horse, Gasoline, Electric 
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FOR LUXURIOUS SHADE 


Plant the Beautiful—Hardy—Fast Growing 


CHINESE ELM 


(North China Strain) 


Plant this Spring and enjoy abundant 
shade in a few short years. 

The tree shown is growing at Sodus 
Point, New York, on Lake Ontario. 
When planted three years ago it was a 
little whip 5 feet tall. Last August it 
measured 17 feet high, with a branch 
spread of 10 feet and a 4 inch trunk. 

The Chinese Elm is the fastest grow- 
ing tree we know. It thrives anywhere, 
in any kind of climate, from Arizona to 
Saskatchewan. One of the first trees to 
leaf out in Spring and the last to shed in 
Fall. A tree of rare beauty and symme- 
try, resisting drought and cold, and 
flourishing in poor soil. It is ideal for 
planting on new developments, sub-di- 
visions, streets, in parks, for wind- 
breaks, screens and as individual lawn 
shade trees. 

CAUTION! Be sure to buy only the hardy North 
China Strain, endorsed by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Cheap Chinese Elms from seed gathered 
near Nanking have none of the fine qualities of the 
North China Elm, and results from planting them are 
disappointing. We grow only the hardy, certified North 
China Elm. 

Write for Free Catalogue 


Our new Catalogue, beautifully illustrated in full color, describes the Chinese Elm, and a 
complete line of Evergreens, Shrubs, Perennials, Trees and Plants of every variety for large 
or small planting, all grown under rigorous climatic conditions at Rochester, N.Y. 


An expert Landscape Department is at your service. Write for the free Catalogue today. 





GLENWOOD 
Glen Brothers, Inc. Nursery 
1762 Main Street, Rochester, N. Y. Established 1866 


“We furnish the home—outdoors” 










wameinsect Pests 


so if = tie « 
Ce ee Of every kind 
) a wg are quickly destroyed 
‘ |by Wilson’s O.K. Plant Spray. 


a ah LY } 
ig 
ly Pool ?:°<« your flowers, plants, 


| shrubs and evergreens by spraying 
for every garden frequently and thoroughly. 


' Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
NS om is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the fa- 
mous Trade Mark. Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 











No garden is modern without the color- 
ful beauty, exquisite fragrance and 
fascinating interest of a Water Lily 
Pool. Even small gardens have room 
for at least a simple tub-garden of 
Water Lilies. 


Complete Water Garden—Only $5 | “NN . 
ctr of pink, blue, yellow sy Wilson’s Awine 
eptartinetes | Nnameisenene Riel 
ema fag or lps Wager wet fas highly concen- 
Snails. Ali for $5. trated PYRETHRUM spray. Eas- 
ily controls more resistant type of 
insect such as Japanese Beetle, Red 
Spider, Rose Chafer, Cabbage 
Worm, White Fly, etc. Complete, 
requiring only a dilution with 
"water. 


Then there is Wilson’s 
SCALE-O .. . the powerful 


dormant spray so necessary to the suc- 
cessful growth of fruit and other trees. 
Scale-O kills Scale insects and eggs — even 
| in Winter. Mixes readily in cold water .. . 
covers very rapidly and evenly. 1 Gallon 
| $2.00; 5 Gallons $9.00. 


Illustrated Catalog Free 


Shows you how to construct a pool or 
plant a tub garden. Describes and il- 
lustrates Water Lilies, Aquatic Plants 
and Ornamental Fishes. Gives cul- 
tural directions. Send for FREE copy 
today. 


Fish Collection for Pool— $5.50 


12 common goldfishes, 2 Calico or 
Gingham fishes; 6 each, Tadpoles, Jap 
Snails, Ramshorn Snails; 2 Clams; 
Pair of American Salamanders; Ship- 
ping Can. All for $5.50 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





LicguHTtT AND DEcoRATION 


(Continued from page 163) 


the day’s work is done. Not only 
is this a prevalent practice, but 
architectural designers are apply- 
ing illuminated areas arranged in 
definite design to take the place of 
applied relief ornament used in 
the past. 

Illuminated decorative orna- 
ments are being designed and 
developed around electric light 
bulbs which are fascinating and 
intriguing. Small sculptures in 
glass, porcelain, cellulose com- 
positions, and other translucent 
materials are being fashioned by 
artists of consummate skill and 
ingenuity. The illuminated glass 
signs of commercial use, wherein 
sunken letters arrested the passage 
of light rays and became clearly 
legible, have provided the inspira- 
tion for beautifully carved panels 
of glass, wherein the artistry of 
the carver is accentuated in 
mysterious loveliness by means 
of light obtained from concealed 
sources. One of the accompanying 
illustrations shows an exception- 
ally effective use of this means of 
fashioning a decorative accent for 
a gallery previously lacking in 
Vital interest. In this instance the 








duplication of the image obtained 
from the mirror behind the carved- 
glass plaque adds considerably to 
the beauty of the piece itself. 


Ein recognition that light can 
be employed as an individu- 
al entity in design and construc- 
tion of lighting fixtures has also 
dawned in the consciousness of 
the designers of lighting fixtures, 
They are considering it as one of 
the elements to be built into their 
design, just as a combination of 
metals or materials has been 
utilized in the past. Although 
most of the so-called period styles 
of lighting equipment do not per- 
mit of such treatment, practically 
all of the lighting fitments of 
contemporary design which are 
being developed in our own 
studios consider this phase of 
decoration as of primary impor- 
tance in the early evolution of 
the design. We are beginning to 
understand how to calculate and 
use angles of reflection to produce 
definite areas of light and shade on 
given surfaces, and thus obtain a 
new form of enrichment. 





A DECORATIVE PANEL of carved glass illuminated from below 
in such a manner as to bring out an interesting variety of relief and tex- 
ture. The metal supporting base which conceals the light source also 
acts as a receptacle for cacti 
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effective in a garden of dark 
contrasting yews. 


eee Of hybrid mockoranges, 
Philadelphus, variety Virginal, is a 
favorite. The shrub is of vigorous, 
rather coarse habit, but the large 
double fragrant flowers are beauti- 
ful, and come later than those of 
P. coronarius. Avalanche (6’ 
high) has rather drooping branches 
with white flowers along their 
entire length, Lemoine (also 6’ 
high) has fragrant pearly-white 
clusters, and Mont Blanc (4’) is 
the baby of the family. 

And there are many more kinds 
of Philadelphus. One nursery 
offers a collection of twelve named 
varieties selected as the best from 
a much larger group. It would be 
as interesting to try these as hy- 
brid lilacs, | think. 





TO FORCE Many kinds of flower- 
INHOUSE jing shrubs may be 
forced in water in the 
house, in addition to the usual 
forsythia. Try Japanese quince 
and cherries; Judas-tree, shad, 
flowering almonds, and currant; 
pussy willows and red maples; 
early fragrant honeysuckle (Lont- 
cera fragrantissima), Deutzia graci- 
lis with its little pearl-drop buds, 
sweet Syringa, or the feathery 
Spiraea thunbergi. And of course 
you may have long sprays of 
English ivy in the window in one 
of the popular glass bowls, if you 
have remembered to gather them 
before the snow came. 








FOR MICE Rabbits and mice 
AND RABBITS § will soon get hun- 
————_ ery and begin to 
gnaw the bark of apples and flow- 
ering crabs. They do not always 
stop with merely girdling the 
trees, but sometimes strip them 
completely. One remedy is to 
plant some other kind of tree, but 
if the apples and crabs are coated 
in the fall with poisoned white- 
wash, and again in the spring, they 
May be saved. Wire guards and 
strips of tarred paper around the 
trunks will keep off mice but not 
rabbits. 





(Continued f. 
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FOR WINTER The beauty of win- 
COLOR ter twigs should 
———_ receive more atten- 
tion when we plan our effects. 
The other day | passed a row of 
pollarded bronze golden willows 
(Salix britzensis) and was delighted 
with their effect, as vivid as the 
most colorful autumn _ foliage. 
The red-twigged dogwood (Cornus 
alba, var. sibirica) when massed 
at a distance will lend color to the 
winter landscape, though it is 
somewhat coarse for intimate use. 
The Russian golden willow (Salix 
vitellina aurea) and the golden 
weeping willow are lovely, espe- 
cially in early spring when the 
tender green begins to break. 








WHY NOT? Why do not more 
= towns have a land- 
scape department whose function 
is to beautify the roadsides and 
waste places? I have seen em- 
bankments planted with red- 
twigged dogwoods or pitch pines; 
willows along the roadsides in wet 
places; banks of ponds abloom 
with bright rosemallows; forsy- 
thias flinging their gold against a 
hillside of pines, and have realized 
that effects like these are both 
artistic and permanent, and less 
costly in the long run than the 
municipal tulip and canna beds. 








ANENT 
PRUNING 


Prune the grapes be- 
fore the sap starts or 
they will bleed. If 
your country place is not opened 
early enough in spring for this, 
they may be pruned in late fall. 
Prune the raspberries by cutting 
out all the canes which fruited 
last year and tipping the new canes 
slightly. 

Winter pruning of apple trees 
is now in order. One may rejuve- 
nate an old tree by gradually de- 
horning or decapitating the largest 
limbs and allowing several of the 
strongest suckers to form an en- 
tire new head. 

Cut grafts from your favorite 
trees and bury them in sand in a 
cool cellar, that they may be 
dormant when ready to use. 
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YY Asters that will delight you 


al For perfection of form and charm of color, Dreer’s Famous American 
ee Asters will be a revelation to those who know only ordinary varie- 
ties. To introduce these superb Asters, which are easily grown and bear 

/ a profusion of large flowers, we make this 
Special Offer. Six 4 oz. packages of seeds of six leading varieties, all 
different colors, $4.00 for the collection. Six packets, all different colors, 50c. 


“‘Dreer’s Garden “Book, 


describes our complete assortment of Asters, including those in above 

special offer. It is the most comprehensive book on flowers and vege- 

‘sy tables published and contains valuable cultural advice and list of 
. fertilizers and tools required for successful gardening. 


For a free copy mention this publication 
and be sure to address Dept. H 


1306 SPRING GARDEN ST. 
PHILADELPHIA , PA. 












ROSES 


Beginners in rose-growing, as well as expert 
rosarians, will be delighted with the great col- 
lection of Roses in our nurseries. Hybrid Teas 
in every tint and color known, to date; charm- 
ing old-fashioned Teas; lusty, fragrant Hybrid 
Perpetuals; dozens of dainty Polyanthas; an 
amazing array of Climbing Roses; intriguing 
groups of Chinas, Sweetbriers, Cabbage, Moss 
Roses, Species, and others. The plants are 
splendid, field-grown, low-budded, matured in 
a long, dry autumn. They are ready to break 
into eager growth, and burst into abundant 
bloom in your garden. 


ROSES by Bobbink & Atkins 


Our catalogue describes and prices nearly a thousand 
Roses. Their merits and demerits are clearly stated. All 
are classified and arranged to make selection easy. A 
copy of the new edition will be mailed on request to 
those who intend to plant Roses. Please ask for booklet 
B, as we issue several catalogues. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Rutherford, New Jersey 





























Please mention House BEAuTIFUL when writing for the 
Rose book 















Mme. 
Gregoire 
Staechelin 


STAR ROSE 
novelties... 


and old 


favorites!... 


You will enjoy reading about new... 
colorful . .. different . . . distinctive 
“Star Rose” novelties. All are admir- 
ably suited for planting in your garden; 
we know because we have field-tested 
them for two years. You will want 
these delightful guaranteed novelties— 
all of them “Stars”: 


Spanish 
Rose 


*% Syracuse—HT—Crimson 

* National Flower Guild—HT—Scarlet-crimson 
* Director Rubio—HT—Cochineal-pink 

%* Mrs. G. A. Van Rossem—Orange bedding rose 
% Ami Quinard — HT — Crimson-maroon bed- 


ding rose 
* Mrs. Pierre S. du Pont—HT—Golden yellow 
% Kardinal Piff—Orange pink 
* Joyous Cavalier—HT 
% NuntiusPacelli—HT—S hite bedding 
* Mme. Gregoire Staechelin—“the queen of all 
hardy climbers”. I buds, maroon- 
carmine; open flower opalescent pearl. 








Each spring we feel that our patrons 
should be told of the latest rose novel- 
ties, as well as reminded of our com- 
plete selection of guaranteed roses — 
the best roses for America. This year 
is no exception—and so we have gone 
to the utmost limits in getting together 
our 1931 “Star Guide to Good Roses”. 
It makes the selection of your “Star 
Roses” easier. It gives you a complete 
description of each of our novelty 
“Stars”. It makes rose selecting so easy 
that we urge you to send for the 
“Guide”. The coupon below is a 
convenient form of request. Send it! 


Avoid experimenting ! 


Avoid all unnecessary “chancing” 
with roses! Plant genuine trade- 
marked and guaranteed-to-bloom 
“Star Roses” and avoid all risk. 
They have been tested outdoors in 
our proving gardens for two years. 
Send for the “Guide”. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Robert Pyle, Pres. 


Rose specialists for 34 years 
/K West Grove 311, Pa. 





THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
West Grove 311, Pa. 


Please Send the 1931 “Star 
Guide to Good Roses” at once. 
4 





STAR ROSES 


GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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specimen purposes or for planting along a fringe of woodland. In late spring it is a 
glorious mass of bloom, the cream-white flowers being borne in large drooping panicles. 
The fruits are small, blue in color, and are produced in clusters. Few shrubs more beauti- 
ful when in flower, and in habit of growth it is also decorative and graceful. 


Cydonia japonica 
[Flowering Quince. 4'-6'| 

Blooming in late April, the myriad brilliant blossoms of the Japanese quince are very 
striking. In color they are an unusual and beautiful shade of orange-scarlet and are borne 
close to the stem before the leaves unfold. Of irregular and rather picturesque growth. 
As a specimen plant it is a thing of unicue and brilliant beauty. It also lends itself well 
to mass planting and makes a most attractive flowering hedge. Branches may be cut in 
late winter and readily brought into bloom indoors. 


Deutzia lemoinei 

[Lemoine Deutzia. 3'-4'] 
One of the beautiful hybrid deutzias, particularly desirable as a specimen shrub because 
of its graceful habit and profusion of bloom. It blooms about the middle of May, and the 
masses of white flowers, which are borne in thickly clustered panicles, are very attractive. 


Forsythia intermedia spectabilis 

[Showy Border Forsythia. 8’-10'} 
One of the best of this large group. In early April, before the leaves unfold, it is a mass of 
glorious golden bloom. Flowers are larger in size and more perfect in form than in some of 
the other types, and it also has the advantage of coming into bloom just late enough to 
escape danger from severe frosts. 


Kolkwitzia amabilis 

[Beautybush. Up to 6'| 
A very showy and decorative shrub of recent introduction. Of upright habit, with 
arching branches. Flower buds are deep pink in color, while the open blooms, which are 
borne in such profusion, are somewhat paler, with delicate orange veins in the tubular 
throat. The flowers are borne in pairs, from twenty-five to fifty in a single cluster. 


Philadelphus, variety Virginal 
[6'-8] 

This lovely variety of mockorange was produced by the famous French hybridizer, Vic- 
tor Lemoine, and is without doubt one of the most beautiful of the group. The white 
flowers, large and semi-double in form, are borne in profusion and are very fragrant. 
Blooms during the month of May and occasional flowers are produced later in the season. 
Like many of the other hybrids of this family it has the advantage of flowering while 
still quite small. 


Rosa hugonis 
[Hugonis Rose. 6'-8'] 

Discovered by Father Hugo, a missionary in China, and bears his name. A dainty and 
exquisite thing which well deserves its widespread popularity. It is of spreading habit, 
with gracefully arched branches, and it is the earliest of all roses to come into bloom. The 
large single flowers which are borne in such profusion are of clear sulphur-yellow and are 
slightly scented. The foliage is of delicate feathery texture, attractive throughout the 
season. The branches are covered with tiny thorns and bristles which take on a reddish, 
coppery hue during the winter months. 


Spiraea vanhouttei 
[Vanboutte Spirea. 5'-6'| 

A veritable fountain of bloom when in flower. The chief objection to it seems to be that 
it has been so extensively planted that we have come to look upon it as something rather 
ordinary. A shrub of very graceful form, whose finely cut, delicate foliage is attractive 
throughout the season. The large white flower clusters are borne in the most lavish pro- 
fusion during the month of May. It may be used as a specimen shrub, for both founda- 
tion and mass planting, and as a flowering hedge. 


Styrax japonica 

[Fapanese Snowbell. Up to ro’) 
A shrub of tree-like form whose fragrant white flowers are borne in drooping racemes in 
late May or early June and are very lovely. Should be given some protection from 
heavy winds, and is particularly well adapted to planting along the edge of a woodland. 


Syringa vulgaris 
[Common Lilac] 

An old-time favorite, and some of the new hybrid varieties are very beautiful. The soft 
gray-green foliage is attractive throughout the season, and the great fragrant flower 
trusses which open in late May and June are among the loveliest of our spring blooms. 
Lilacs are adaptable to many uses, for foundation planting, for mass planting, and for 
individual specimens. Among the many hybrids offered in the nursery catalogues, some 
of the finest are: Emile Gentil, bearing large trusses of double flowers, a bright cobalt- 
blue in color; Léon Gambetta, an early blooming variety with large, full, reddish-purple 
blooms; Marie Legraye, one of the best single white forms; Mme. Lemoine, a large, 
double white variety; Montaigne, double, pinkish mauve; President Grévy, bearing large 
trusses of deep blue double flowers. 


Viburnum carlesi 

[Fragrant Viburnum. Up to 5'| 
A recent introduction from Korea, noted particularly for the sweet fragrance of its blos- 
soms. A shrub of somewhat rounded form. The flowers, which form a close, compact 
head, are a delicate pink in color when first open, gradually fading to white, and their 
fragrance is suggestive of the trailing arbutus. Shrubs of large size do not stand trans- 
planting any too well, so in making a purchase it is wise to choose small specimens. 





DAPHNE CNEORUM 
(Garland Flower). 


N°. plant in recent years has so com- 
letely fascinated the country as has 
the little Daphne, with its delightfully 
fragrant Arbutus-like flowers of rose pink 
which are borne profusely during Spring 
and Autumn and scatteringly all summer. 
We have sold thousands of plants in almost 
every state and they have proven successful 
quoent in the hotter parts of the South and 
est. 


Again we have a splendid lot to offer. The 
price of plants with ball of earth is as follows: 


Each Ten Hundred 
6-9 in. $.75 $7.00 $68.00 
9-12in. 1.00 9.50 90.00 


12-15 in. 1.50 14.00 


Our 1931 catalog of ‘Trees and Plants 
From Vermont” will be mailed at your 
request. You will find not only the standard 
varieties, but many sorts almost unobtain- 
able elsewhere. May we send you a copy? 


SPECIAL NOTICE: It is our custom to 
allow a 10% discount on all cash orders 
received before March Ist, so do not delay 
in asking for a catalog. 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


Box P, Putney, Vermont 
“Grown IN Vermont, It’s Harpy” 














STAND SUPREME 


The Name is Your \ 


Guarantee 


By buying r Gladioli direct 
from Kunderd, the foremost Gladi- 
olus Farm in the world, you are 
sure of getting the true varieties 
at have made the name Kunderd 
internationally famous. ‘You will 
get bulbs that bloom and produce 
large well-filled spikes. Write for 
the 1931 Kunderd Gladiolus Book 
—it’s Free. Describes 600 kinds Re 
and shows 52 in natural colors. 
Kunderd’s quality seeds also listed. : » 
eh — ae 
A. E. KUNDERD. : 
178 Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind., U. 8. A. 
Dear Sir: Please send me the Frew 1931 
Kunderd Gladiolus Book. 






Name. _St. or R. F. D. 








City. State. 


»®»URPEE’S 
SEEDS 
GROW 


The Vegetables and Flowers 
you would like to see grow- 
ing in your garden—read all 
about them in Burpee’s 


Annual Garden Book 


It describes the Burpee Qual- 
ity Seeds, Bulbs, and Plants. 
Burpee’s Annual will 
mailed to you free. 


Write for your copy to-day 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
259 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















FREE ROSE BOOK 


Tells how to grow famous ‘Roses of 
New Castle.” Gold mine of garden news. 
New low prices for desirable flowering 
plants. Write for your Free copy today. 





HELLER BROS., Bor 216, New Castle, Ind 








KUNDERD GLADIOLIf 
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Send at Once for This Catalog 
tg 50-argom is of ROCK and HARDY PLANTS 


Comes in the lilac season and gives the best mass of white of any shrub. Its slender bulk . I 





N the first place, you will find 
in no other, an equal num- 
ber of kinds and varieties. In 
the second place, it’s the first 
time any rock and hardy plant 
catalog has ever contained full 
cultural directions for each kind 
of plant. And when we say full, 
we mean just that. It tells you 


makes even an old plant possible in small gardens. The green-white buds, like clustered —_| 
rl buttons, are unlike any other shrub, and no white cherry or crab apple is as snow- | 
like as this. Of very easy culture. 


Kalmia latifolia 

[Mountain-laurel. 6'-10'| 
Of all counts except colors this outranks any rhododendron for a blooming broad-leaved 
evergreen. It is equally happy in sun or shade, moist or dry soil, and has no pests. Grows 
taller in cool ravines or shaded woods. The normal pink color shows considerable varia- 
tion. In June, in company with the catawba rhododendron. 








Ma in a friendly helpful way, ex- 
tfully Magnolia stellata actly what to do to get the 
=. See column 3. results you are seeking. 
vende Philadelphus lemoinei Garland Fl Furthermore, in it you will find 
essful [Lemoine Mockorange. 5'-15'] arian ower a wealth of illustrations and an 
h and Gives mass production of white flowers beyond any of its kin. Since this isa hybrid, there | For its lovely fragrance the Gar- unmatchable inclusion of the 
are varied heights and great range of size of flower petal, fragrance, and date of June | pon moe sanely duerees a best that’s procurable in rock 
lows bloom. But all are alike in snowy avalanches of bloom whatever the name of the variety. | so Fs ose. Fe el dane ead hardy plants. Plants that 
dred Rhododendron carolinianum 7 scungerbbgee tae are of highest quality, as no 
00 [Carolina Rhododendron. Over 6’ —— — Rc =) ae other do we sell. If you are 
00 Smaller in leaf and flower cluster than Rhododendron catawbiense, it is on every other ba cont with ench eodeet seeking information and such 
count more desirable. It is willing and ready to grow and is not expensive. Flower clus- quality plants, then send for 
lants ters are very numerous, and while nature gives only rose-pinks and white, man will some this help filled catalog. 
hae day produce the darker colors. 
tain- 
y? Rhododendron catawbiense e 
m_ to [Catawba Rhododendron. Up to 6'| Way Si cl eC G ard e ni S 
rders While the most showy of all the group as grown in our region, this shrub is not at all 
iclay cheap to buy or willing to grow. It must have a moist acid soil and shade from midwinter 
sun. And now there is the lace fly that ruins the foliage. Yet the enormous clusters of MENTOR, OHIO 
flowers in June, in purple, red, rose, or white, outshow any other flowering shrub. Choose 
the dark reds, soft pinks, or whites, unless you can like the more frequent purple and ma- 
genta tones. 
ie 








Rosa rugosa 
[Rugosa Rose. Over ro’) 

As a shrub for cut flowers this shrub has its faults, but for production of bloom under all 
conditions no other rose can equal it. The wild single type gives rose or white in May 
and June and at intervals all summer. It is the only wild species with recurrent bloom 
that is hardy at all times. The many hybrids add all the colors of roses and double flow- 
ers like the tea roses, but still the terrible thorny stems rise to over ten feet in good soil. 
Starve for best bloom. 











35c the copy—free = 
with first order 


TUTE Wt 
= A BOOK for GARDEN . 
LOVERS~—Schling’s Fa- | 
mous Flower Annual 4 
Syringa chinensis = for ge i 
[Chinese Lilac. 10'-15'] 
A misleading name, for while many wonderful lilacs were brought from the Orient, this 
one is a garden hybrid brought from Rouen, France, a century and a half ago. It would 


a eet | | 


TANTEI 














es be better called Rouen or French lilac, though the nurserypgant i is often labeled Persian = 
& lilac, one of the parents. To the virtues of the common lilac it adds a more graceful = 
, AS arching habit of growth, and all but the darkest tones of common lilac can be found in = 
x this, though as yet unnamed. = F 
“ : Syringa vulgaris = 
— See column 1. = Hi GS; d 7 

7 : irst. Introduction! ! 
A. 
1931 in THE Middle Western States ¢ 

A Sextette of Flower Loveliness 
ie ne SIX BRAND NEW VARIETIES— every one a gem of the first water! 


Edelweiss Aster — Snow White — First of Orchid-flowered Dahlia — A very unusual 
a new line of asters, very dwarf and floriferous star shaped annual Dahlia in white, red, 
—10 to 12 inch plants covered with snow Ofange or canary yellow. It’s long twisted 
white flowers resembling Alpine Edelweiss. P€ tals often with contrasting colors on front 


Pechens fer hediiae. Pkt. 75c aus Deck, make it a novelty of very — xe 


[Eca Rose. 3'-5'] 
A recent introduction which has been increasingly popular of late and is considered by 
many among the finest of the shrubby roses. It bears single sulphur-yellow flowers in 
late May in quantity, and may be distinguished also by its spicy aromatic foliage. 


Nicotiana Affinis, Crimson Bedder — Deep crimson flowers 
borne freely on 15 inch plants. A splendid bedding plant. Pkt. 60 


Giant Scabiosa, Loveliness — Very unusual in form and 
color, a delicate salmon-rose. Delightful fragrance. Pkt. 50c 


Dahlia-flowered Zinnia, Golden Dawn — Enormous blooms 


[Prairie Rose. 3'-5'] 


: | Rosa setigera 
V 





Because it grows wild this shrub is oftentimes not appreciated as it should be. In early 
July, no matter how dry and dusty it may be, the lovely soft pink flowers enliven our road- 
sides, and it is no less charming and useful in the shrubbery border. Unusually hardy, 


of a pure golden yellow hitherto unknown in the Dahlia-flowered 
type. Very striking. Pkt. 50c 
Ursinia Anethoides, New Hybrids, Jewels of the Veldt — 
A delightful stranger from South Africa with flower petals of a 




















ann strong-growing, and vigorous, and one of the most valuable of all native shrubs. rich orange contrasting with a center varying from ruby to dark 
‘d all purple, spangled with jewel-like dots. Blooms June to Se re ~_ = 
E e 
Spiraea billiardi The Collection of 6 Novelties —- $3.00 
ok [Billiard Spirea. 2'-g') Ses i ee eee ‘ 
Jual- A late-blooming plant with long narrow panicles of rosy-pink flowers in July and August — AND SCHLING'S FAMOUS SPECIALTY 
ants and compact foliage. It does well in some shade. = INDIAN SUMMER = 
F Marvelous not only for size, though its flower spikes rival the = 
Spiraea vanhouttei E gladioli in height and vigor — but also for its color, a rich = 
-day See column 1 | = velvety copper red hitherto unknown in snapdragons and in- = 
° = describably beautiful —no other snapdragon remotely ap- = 
» = proaches it — a ‘First Prize’’ winner wherever exhibited. = 
Syringa vulgaris = Pkt. $1.00 = 
See col = : = 
: = Special no $3.70 : 
Viburnum carlesi 58th Street = 
1K A rather scraggly bush, but when in early April its flat clusters of lovely pink flowers, a = 
me with their exquisite fragrance, appear, one immediately forgets its other faults. See Aveda 
ews. column 1, New York 
v4 : City Max Schling | Se Inc. 
Ind. —_——— - EAM QVUUEUAQUOUOAOUONUOUCOUDAUOUGUUL EUAN LUEEHU TEAL EEE wnnnnnnnnti= 
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GARDEN STRUCTURES 


A garden structure by Hartmann-Sanders will give charac- 
ter and completeness to your grounds and bring you endless 
hours of pleasure in the more intimate enjoyment of the 


HARTMANN ~ 


out-of-doors. 

Sheltered Garden Seats, Enclosed 
Tea Houses, Pergolas, decorative 
Lattice Fences and Gates, suitable 
forthe small city garden orthe large 
estate—these mb other Hartmann- 
Sanders Garden Structures are cer- 
tain to give satisfaction. Thirty 
years specializing in Outdoor 
Woodwork has developed a type 
of construction which will with- 
stand the worst that weather can 
do. You may select from our Cat- 
alog, or we will design individual 
structuresto suit yourrequirements. 


SEND for interesting Bro- 
chure showing many 
delightful examples of 

Hartmann - Sanders 


Garden Structures. 
Price 20 cents 


SANDERS 


Factory and Showroom, Dept. M-2155 Elston Ave., Chicago 
Eastern Office and Showroom, Dept. M-101 Park Ave., New York 








for Better 
Horticultural Service 


Bay State Nurseries 
Incorporated 


— A consolidation of the two well- 
known firms—The Bay State Nurseries, 
North Abington, Mass. and Wyman’'s 
Framingham Nurseries, Framingham, 
Mass. 


This combination enables us to sup- 
ply an assortment of hardy ornamen- 
tal nursery stock, unusual in range 
of variety and size, in quality and 
in quantity. Certainly not elsewhere in 
the northeastern states, if indeed in 
the whole country, can such a well- 
rounded stock of Trees, Shrubs, Ever- 
greens, Rhododendrons, Azaleas and 
Perennials be found. 


Control and management remain 
unchanged — the same high quality of 
dealings will continue, improved in 
many ways by this pooling of re- 
sources and experience. 


Our Handbook for Spring 1931 will 
be “Off the Press’’ late this month. 
It lists ‘and describes this unusual as- 
sortment of landscape and garden 
materials. A copy will be sent free ' 
east of the Mississippi and north of 
the Potomac (the territory we can 
best serve) — elsewhere upon receipt 
of fifty cents May we suggest that 
you send for a copy? 


Sales offices and show grounds will be 
maintained at Framingham, as well as 
at North Abington, as in the past. Cor- 
respondence, orders, or catalog requests 
may be directed to either office as you 
may prefer. 


Bay State Nurseries 


Incorporated 


605 Adams St., No. Abington, Mass. 
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20 GIANT ZINNIAS 10c 


Send for World’s Greatest Collection of Giant 
Zinnias—famous for size and beautiful colors— 
easy to grow anywhere and bloom from early 
summer until frost. This collection includes 
20 gorgeous colors, as follows: 
Bright Rose Purple Shrimp Pink 
Burnt Orange Sulphur Yellow Cardinal 
Deep Flesh Salmon 





ose Yellow 
Lavender Buttercup Blush Pink 
Buff Cream Violet 
Ruby Red Crimson White 
Orange 


Deep Rose And Others 
These Seeds—20 Colors in pkt. (over 100 seeds), 
10c; 3 pkts., 25c; 8 pkts., 50c; 20 pkts., $1.00. 
Ss Sates ie varieties in natural col- 
ors), of Seeds, Bulbs, Shrubs, Roses and Peren- 
» sent with every order or free on request. 


F.B. MILLS Seed Grower, Box 60, Rose Hill, N. Y. 








FREE TO YOU. 
.. This Guide to 7 


§ 1 a Better Gardens 


—_ 


ca, 
&) ==] Known and used in 
= more than a million 
, American Homes 
7 . This =e 156 page book, with 
hundreds of illustrations, many in 
il color, will help you e your 
garden better than ever. 


SEED AND NURSERY STOCK 
Everything for rock gardens, ann 
gardens, perennial gardens, rose 
gardens, landscaping and help on 
nearly every garden subject. 30 pages 
of constructive guidance toward success. 
655 years experience behind this book. 
Worth a lot to you but costs you nothing. 
We’ll send it gladly. . . just address-- 


COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 

















Rose Guide Free 


Complete book on rose culture, beauti- 
fully illustrating Dingee Roses, famous 
for 80 years. Lists over 500 roses and 
other flowers. New low prices. It’s FR 

DINGEE & CONARD, Box 265, West Grove, Pa. 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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in California 





Cydonia japonica 

[Flowering Quince. 4'] 
In the very early spring, February or even earlier, the bare branches of the flowering 
quince burst into gorgeous bloom. The newer coral and salmon-colored flowers are pref- 
erable to the older crude reds. Buy the shrub when in bloom. The clumps increase in 
girth every year. They are indispensable for cutting. 


Daphne odora 
[Winter Daphne. Up to 30''| 

For its very lovely fragrance, as well as its interesting clusters of bloom and its fine ever- 
green foliage, the daphne is planted in all fine gardens. It is very temperamental about 
blooming and one encounters all sorts of conflicting opinions as to whether it likes sun or 
shade, extra moisture or comparative dryness. I believe the foliage is better in semi- 
shade, the bloom more prolific in the sun. There are two forms — one dark green with 
white flowers and one with narrow light-margined leaf, with pink flowers. 


Diosma ericoides 

[Breath-of-heaven. 30°" 
A plant which, with proper pruning, may make a fine green mass in flower borders, coy- 
ered at several times during the year with a cloud of tiny single white flowers. The linear 
foliage is strongly aromatic. It needs pruning to keep from being a straggly bush; there 
is a variety known as D. reevesi which is more compact and consequently more desirable. 
Evergreen. 


Erica melanthera 
[Black-eyed Heath. 4'| 

Many varieties of heath thrive in California, notably the E. melanthera, which makes a 
cloud of mauve in many gardens in the early winter and grows taller than any of the 
others. Many people mistakenly assume that this is the heather (Calluna vulgaris), 
which is in reality seldom seen here and blooms in summer. Many other varieties thrive, 
E. mediterranea, E. cotonoides, various of the large-flowered hybrids, as Felix Faure, and 
so forth. The E. persoluta (alba and rosa) is valuable but temperamental. All heaths 
should be well cut back after flowering. 


Fuchsia 

[Fuchsia 2'-7'] 
Endless is the variety of fuchsias, large and small-flowered, which grow rampant in any 
location where they have partial shade and moisture. They seem to bloom at all seasons 
and are valuable whether free-growing, as standards in borders, or in pots, or trained as 
wall shrubs. 


Hibiscus rosa-sinensis 

(Hibiscus. 5'] 
Only in the warmest regions may the hibiscus be grown outdoors, as the slightest touch of 
frost will blight it. Brought to a very high state of perfection in Hawaii, many of the 
lovely varieties of most colors, except blue, have found their way to California and in 
summer add much to the brilliancy of the gardens. 


Lagerstroemia 

[Crapemyrtle. Up to 15'] 
Will come to the perfection of its summer bloom only in the heat and away from coastal 
fogs. The blooms of a strong rose-pink, or white, are crépy in texture and most showy. 
The typical growth is a small tree of interesting well-balanced form. The bark peels toa 
lovely smooth mottled surface; in the autumn the deciduous foliage is flame color. 


Nerium 

[Oleander, Up to 18"| 
For gorgeous summer bloom, in the hotter parts of California, oleanders are indispensa- 
ble. The old tub favorites of the East will here grow to beautiful full shrubs, and with old 
age into veritable trees. Besides the pink, deep rose, and white varieties, single and 
double, there is a lovely salmon-pink,— Mrs. Roeding,—a gorgeous single cherry-color, 
and other interesting varieties. They make very interesting standards also. Evergreen. 


Rhododendron 
[Rhododendron. 4’) 

The San Francisco Bay region is an ideal climate for rhododendrons, and in Golden Gate 
Park there are marvelous plantations of them containing hundreds of varieties, enjoyed 
by great numbers of people. And up the Coast in Eureka are great nurseries where the 
finest possible plants are raised in quantity. In Southern California, however, it is only 
under the most favorable conditions, usually under spreading live oaks, with the ground 
deeply prepared with leaf mould and peat, and given frequent waterings, that they will 
come to perfection. Pink Pearl is the great favorite, though lovely colors in mauve, lilac, 
and purples are to be found in the seedlings. 


Veronica andersoni 

[Speedwell. 30!" 
There are at least a dozen kinds of veronica—flowers blue, white, pink, or purple, in 
spikes — which are so common in California, especially near the Coast, and so easily 
grown that we are apt to overlook their charms. They have a very prim and regular way 
of growing, but in many difficult situations they are worth clinging to. 
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QTREE PEONIES 


i Twenty of the newest varieties 
available from our collection of 
450. Write for list. 


FRENCH LILACS 


Eighty distinct varieties 
now available from our col- 
lection of 180 French Hybrids. List on 
application. 


Farr Nursery Co. ,Box 125, Weiser Park, Pa. 


THE ADAMS FAMILY 
By James Truslow Adams 
8lst thousand 
$4.00 at all booksellers 
An ATLANTIC Book 
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BOOKLETS FOR THOSE INTERESTED IN BUILDING 





| yating your old one. 


| stamps for the required amount. 


will not hesitate to call on us. 


| 


} I. you are planning to build, — and statistics prove that this is the best of 
all times to start building, — you will find the booklets listed below of excep- 
/tional value. Each one contributes ideas which you will want to consider in 
‘the process of working out the specifications for your new house or of reno- 


‘Unless otherwise noted, these booklets are sent free, and all that is 
|necessary to obtain any of them is to fill in the coupon below, giving 
‘the number or numbers as listed. If a charge is indicated, send 


\[In addition to this service we are always glad to answer special in- 
|quiries relating to building, decorating, or gardening, and hope that 
many of our readers who wish information or advice on these subjects 


* You may be interested in a special offer made on page 189 of this issue. 


cheapness. Just as important as 


quality is design. From this 
booklet you may select every 


bolt for the basement door or a 
knocker for the front one. 
Sargent ¢ Company 





8. Beautiful Homes of Concrete 
Masonry: The vision of the 
home you are going to build is, of 
course, quite definitely outlined 
in your own mind. If, by chance, 
this vision is only a vague outline, 
this book may be a help in de- 
termining its actual construction, 
featuring as it does portland 
cement stucco applied to various 








= 

| 1. Bingo of Flathead: Almost any 
house that you plan is going to 
involve the use of wood. Ob- 
viously it is out of the question to 
try to obtain even a superficial 
knowledge of all the various 
species and grades of wood, to- 
gether with their uses. This book 
tells in a clever narrative the 
story of Pondosa Pine, a wood 
that is used to some extent in 
almost every house built. In 
addition to the story we are told 
about the region where the trees 
grow, and each step in the prep- 
aration of the lumber for its 
many and varied uses. Western 
Pine Manufacturers Association 


a 


I cian 


isn’t it the new ideas that are 
* making our present-day homes 

more comfortable and more en- 

joyable? Heatilator Company 


bases. The thirty pages of excel- 
lent illustrations show many 
types of attractive homes, to- 
gether with their floor plans. 
Portland Cement Association 








2. Plank Floors: Everyone has 
seen plank floors, but personally 
we never realized the wide scope 
of their use and variety until we 
read this booklet. Many illus- 
trations, some of them in color, 
| help us to visualize their beauty. 
| We are also told how this plank 
| flooring is treated to prevent its 


warping and shrinking. E. L. 








| Bruce Company 


3. Flat Glass and Libbey-Owens- 
Ford: If you wish to have beauti- 
ful windows you must be sure 
of the quality of glass that goes 
intothem. The brief description of 
the manufacture of glass given in 
| this booklet will convince you that 
glass is a most important item 
to include in your specifications. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Company 








5. Increasing Home Enjoyment: 
Structurally, houses to-day are 
probably no stronger than ever. 
But even to try to compare the 
home of to-day with those of 
earlier generations is futile. In 
comfort and convenience there is 
no comparison. And the biggest 
of all improvements has been in 
insulation. Costing but little 
more than usual construction, it 
assures more comfort ia both 
summer and winter and a lower- 
ing of fuel costs. This booklet 
describes how Insulite may be 
used, —and where, — besides set- 
ting forth some more interesting 
figures on the value of insulation. 
The Insulite Company 





tures: Please do not take plumb- 
ing fixtures for granted. In one 
way they may be, and should be, 
considered the built-in furniture 
for the particular rooms for which 
they are chosen. And since the 
average house of to-day is often 
judged by the number of bath- 
rooms and lavatories it contains, 
this judgment applies equally to 
the type of fixtures used. Every 
fixture in every price classifica- 
tion is shown in this booklet, 
which should prove invaluable 
in your planning. Kohler of Kohler 





6. New Beauty in Plumbing Fix- 


nl 

9. The Whitest White House in 
Town: The title of this booklet 
certainly pictures the sort of 
house we all have aspired to at 
some time or other, does n’t it? 
And when it comes to choosing 
paint, the probabilities are about 
eight out of ten that we shall 
select white. The reasons why 
we should want this particular 
paint — Barreled Sunlight — are 
given in detail in this booklet. 
The colored illustrations seem to 
increase the effectiveness of the 
arguments. U. S. Gutta Percha 
Paint Company 


necessary piece, whether it be a | 


And you are sure to be impressed 
by the dignity and character of 
these stone houses. IJndiana 
Limestone Company 


ll. Rolscreens: Formerly window 
screens were never considered 
during the planning of a house. 
They were the last things to be 
installed and could be put on at 
any time. But for your future | 
comfort and convenience you 
should follow the example of | 
other farsighted home builders | 
and include screens that will be 
built into your home. This book- 
let illustrates the advantages of 
Rolscreens, their ten-year guar- 
antee, their convenience and | 
economy. Rolscreen Company | 








12. Modern Interiors: The old fa- 
miliar question, ‘Where shall we 
put the radiators?’ has been 
almost completely eliminated. 
The truly modern house has 
solved not only this perplexing 
problem but also the ones per- 
taining to the placing of furniture, | 
hanging of draperies, painting of 
radiators, and so forth. The 
answer to all these questions has 
been brought about through the 
development of invisible radia- 
tion. There are other advantages 
too, but you will want to read of 
them yourself. This booklet has 
been unusually well prepared and 
unusually well illustrated. The 
Herman Nelson Corporation 





10. Designs for Houses Built of 
Indiana Limestone: Here is a 
book for the forepart of your 
‘Scrapbook.’ Containing illus- 
trations of nineteen houses, the 
prize-winning and_honorable- 
mention designs from an archi- 
tectural competition, it includes 
many ideas that may well be ap- 
plicable to your own house plans. 
The very frank criticisms of each 
design, pointing out the faults of 
floor plans, details, proportion, 
poorly placed porches, and so 
forth, will inevitably help you in 
judging your own complete plans 
when they come up for approval. 





13. Book of Successful Fireplaces: 
If you have been the victim of a 
poorly designed or poorly built 
fireplace, this booklet will be 
most welcome. If your experience 
has been more fortunate, this 
information will explain why. 
There are illustrations and sug- 
gestions for living- and dining- | 
room fireplaces, as well as for | 
bedrooms, porches, basements, | 
and even for camps and cabins. | 
But the instructions and details | 
of construction that are con- | 
tained are especially valuable. 
Price 25 cents. The Donley Broth- 
ers Company 








4. Heatilator Plan Book of Mod- 
ern Fireplaces: Here is a 








7. Hardware for Utility and 
Ornamentation: As you start 


READER’S SERVICE 
House Beautiful Publishing Corporation 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 





| new idea for fireplaces. Instead to plan — or continue the plan- Please send me the following booklets (write numbers below): lq 
of getting just the ordinary ning of — your house, remember i 
| amount of reflected heat from it will be the least-thought-of TTT Re Lil ee ARERR TORT RIE ee ee 4 
| your fireplace, this booklet de- RSE Te ne ee re er | 
scribes how you can adapt its veniences later on. Hardware is| = = | 
| construction to produce a circula- no exception to this rule. Cheap Tenclose $............ in stamps to cover the charge as listed | 
| tion of air which will greatly in- hardware is cheap when you buy N 
. ° ° ° . |. Perr rrrrrerrrrrr rr rrr rr rr rrr rrerrrr rere errr re ee eee eee ree eee rere rere rere re ee re eT 

crease the amount of heat given it and will continue to remind 
| out. It is a wholly new idea, and A 2 ak wis wuseain tin das dnatn dV edacdnee canaiigndedsney pra ounmenmn | 
a i — caitlin —e (H. B. 2-31) a 
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Every issue of ‘House Beautiful’ is devoted to some particular phase of building, furnishing or gardening. On the 

SCRAPBOOK PAGE booklets relative to that special issue are reviewed. However, a great many readers are interested 

in literature pertaining to other products that are advertised, so for the convenience of all we have indicated by a 

* those manufacturers offering booklets without charge. If a small fee is indicated ® please enclose the amount 

in stamps. You need not destroy even one page of your copy. Just write the name of the manufacturer, the month 
and year of issue and send to READERS’ SERVICE, ‘House Beautiful,’ 8 Arlington St., BOSTON. 
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BEHIND TH 
Theres a tadiator 


that says... This 
home 13 moden. 


HERMAN N 


‘ The Herman Nelson Corporation are makers of the Herman Nelson 
ystem and Univent System of Ventilation for schools, hospitals, offices, 
asta and all buildings having an acute ventilating problem. The 
—e Nelson Invisible Radiator for residences, apartments, hotels, 
‘ ces and monumental structures. The Herman Nelson hiJet Heater 
lor the economical distribution of heat for factories, mills, garages, 


Warehouses and similar buildings. 


AT GRILLE 


You will have no problem of “what to do with the 
radiator” once you decideto install Herman Nelson 
Invisible Radiators throughout your future home. 

Totally different from ordinary heating units, the 
Herman Nelson Invisible Radiator is designed to 
be encased within the wall—not merely concealed 
from view but completely out of the way! 


Since it occupies no space in the room, it will. 


never interfere with your plans for placing furni- 
ture or hanging draperies. It cannot clash with 
your chosen color scheme, nor possibly cause dis- 
comfort to the body. 

You may be certain, too, that this sturdy, 
modern radiator will render a lifetime of note- 









© 1931, 
T. H. N. CORP. 


IN THE WALL 


worthy heating service. It has no joints of any 
kind to fail and leak; no parts that can rust or 
get out of order. 

If you intend to have a steam, hot water, vapor 
or vacuum heating system in your home, or if 
you are planning a hotel, office building or any 
other type of structure, by all means consider 
the Herman Nelson Invisible Radiator — from the 
standpoints of heating results, comfort, decorative 
beauty, and security of your investment. 

Consult your architect or heating engineer, or get 
in touch with our nearest sales office (see list below). 
If you prefer, write for our descriptive catalogue. 
THE HERMAN NELSON CorporatTION,* Moline, III. 


ELSON /notstble RADIATOR 


BELFAST, ME. BUFFALO BALTIMORE, MD. 
PORTLAND, ME, PHILADELPGIA CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
BOSTON SCRANTON GRAND RAPIDS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. WILKES-BARRE SAGINAW, MICH. 


CHICAGO 

PEORIA, ILL. 
DES MOINES 
MILWAUKEE 


LOS ANGELES 
VANCOUVER 
TORONTO 


TULSA, OKLA. 
DENVER 

SALT LAKE CITY 
BUTTE, MONT. 


NASHVILLE 
CHATTANOOGA 
NEW ORLEANS 


MIAMI WINNIPEG, MAN, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. HARRISBURG DETROIT GREEN BAY MEMPHIS satan CALGARY 
NEW YORK CITY PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS ee i LONDON 
SYRACUSE JOHNSTOWN, PA CINCINNATI DULUTH OMAHA PORTLAND, ORE. OSLO 
ALBANY WHEELING, W. VA. TOLEDO ST. LOUIS EMPORIA, KAN. SEATTLE MELBOURNE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. INDIANAPOLIS 


ROCHESTER 


BIRMINGHAM 


KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO TOKIO, OSAKA 








Comrades of the Su : 





Out of the North you come 
ride the blue breakers... | 
bask on the sun-drenched sg 
... to seek respite, in a gracef 
interlude, from the rigors of | 
season. And Camels add to yor 
enjoyment....In their mil 
mellowness and refreshing fr 
erance is a subtle quality thi 


only golden sunshine can beste ; 





....n the truest sense the 





too, are comrades of the sul 


ce OA 





© 1931, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salemy 
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